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ASSISTANCE TO DEPRESSED SEGMENTS OF THE 
FISHING INDUSTRY 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1959 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvBCOMMITTEE ON FisHERtIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the 


subcommittee) presiding. 1 

Present: Representatives Boykin, Miller, Thompson, Van Pelt, 
Pelly, Gross, Curtin, and Hoffman. 

Also present.: Representative Oliver. 

Staff member present : Bernard J. Zincke, counsel. 

Mr. Boykin. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The purpose of the meeting this morning is to hear testimony con- 
cerning means of relieving the depressed conditions of the fishing 


industry in New England. 
(H.R. 5421 follows:) 


[H.R. 5421, 86th Cong. Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide a program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction 
of fishing vessels and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a 
favorable economic status, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Federal 
Fisheries Assistance Act of 1959”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to specific limitations in this section and under such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, the Secretary of the Interior may pay or 
cause to be paid a construction cost differential which will aid in the construction 
of new fishing vessels to be documented under the laws of the United States. 

(b) No such differential shall be paid by the Secretary of the Interior until 
he determines that the applicant possesses the ability, experience, financial re- 
sources, and other qualifications necessary to enable him to operate and main- 
tain the proposed new vessel efficiently. 

(c) The construction differential authorized by the Secretary of the Interior 
may equal, but may not exceed, the lowest bid from a responsible shipbuilder in 
the United States for the construction of the proposed vessel: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior finds that said bid is fair and reasonable, over the 
fair and reasonable estimate of cost as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the construction and delivery of the proposed vessel if it were con- 
structed under similar plans and specifications in a foreign shipbuilding center 
which is deemed by the Secretary of the Interior to furnish a fair and repre- 
sentative sample for the determination of the estimated foreign costs of 
construction of vessels of the type proposed to be constructed. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $5,000,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of the Interior in making loans to processors of fishery 
products within segments of the fishing industry found by the Secretary of the 
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Interior to be in a distressed condition. Such loans shall be made for the jm. 
provement and modernization of plants and upon terms of not more than twenty 
years and at interest rates of not less than 3 per centum. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to carry out the provisions 
of this Act in accordance with such rules, regulations, terms, and conditions as 
he shall find to be necessary to supplement and to carry out the provisions thereof 
in the public interest. 

Basically, there are two types of bill before us, H.R. 181 by Mr, 
Lane, and similar bills, and H.R. 390 by Mr. Macdonald, and similar 
bills. The purpose of the two types of legislation is the same, but the 
former group is more far reaching in its aim. 

Gentlemen, at this time we have our wonderful, beloved friend who 
was on this committee for a long time, and I think he has been on 
every committee in the House. I wish we had him back here again, 
He always helps us. He is one of the greatest men in the United 
. ; ; ; 

States. It is going to be a joy and pleasure to hear our great leader, 
from Boston, Mass., South Boston—and Alabama, too—John McCor- 
mack. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
the commercial fishing industry of the United States, as you know, 
originated in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, when the colonists 
first settled in Plymouth, Boston, and Salem. It grew and developed 
so rapidly that it became one of the major industries in the industrial 
life of Massachusetts. Its economic importance was recognized by the 
State legislature in 1784, when it voted unanimously that, and I quote: 

Leave be given to hang up a representation of codfish in the room where the 
house sits, as a memorial of the importance of the codfishery to the welfare of 
the Commonwealth. 

An effigy of codfish made of pine was hung up opposite the speaker's 
chair in the State House in Boston. It was later moved to the senate 
chamber, where it still hangs as an emblem of the State’s fishing 
industry. 

If the industry itself was responsible for the state of affairs that 
has developed during the last 15 years to this once prosperous and 
stable industry, the situation might be that criticism could be directed 
against the industry itself. But the industry has not been neglectful, 
and mismanagement or lack of ordinary business acumen has not been 
connected with the situation that has developed, particularly during 
the last 15 years, in this all-important industry to not only Massa- 
chusetts but to our Nation as a whole. 

And if the situation were due to neglect and mismanagement or lack 
of ordinary business acumen, as I have said, then we could not hon- 
estly look to the Federal Government for consideration. 

But this is not so in this instance. The fishing industry played an 
important role in the growth of America. Young New Englanders 
from the commercial fisheries of the area migrated to lower California 
and established the great tuna fisheries of the Pacific. They settled 
in the Pacific Northwest and developed the great halibut and salmon 
industries of the States of Oregon and Washington. A New England 
company established in 1868 settled in Seattle, Wash., and to this day 
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FISHING INDUSTRY 3 


functions as one of the largest commercial fishery concerns in the 
area, the New England Fish Co. 

With such a history, it certainly cannot be said that the citizens 
engaged in the fisheries of New England were remiss or neglectful in 
managing their own industrial affairs. 

The blame for the industry’s present depressed condition lies solely 
with an outdated, antiquated tariff structure that has not been ad- 
‘usted to coincide with our modern conditions. I wish to remind the 
committee that I have always supported our program of reciprocal 
trade, as you know, and I worked diligently to insure acceptance by 
the Congress of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act that 
was passed during the last session, 

In adopting the act, as amended, Congress wrote into the bill 
proper safeguards to protect domestic industries from undue abuse. 

Any domestic industry has the right to appeal to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief from imports under the escape clause procedure. 
This industry has done so on four occasions, and in the last instance 
was awarded a unanimous decision in its favor. In fact, the Chief 
Executive has twice denied to the industry the relief recommended by 
the Tariff Commission, but in doing so has never offered any alterna- 
tives that would serve to preserve the industry or inspire economic 
stability. 

H.R. 5566 and its related counterparts afford the distressed seg- 
ments of the commercial fisheries the means of revitalizing its 
economy. ‘The ship construction cost differential will enable the pro- 
duction segment of the fisheries to compete against the subsidy-pro- 
tected fishing vessels of foreign countries. The loans for shore plants 
features of the bill will put processing-plant operators in a healthier 
position to meet the competition of foreign processed frozen fillets. 

We must keep the ground fish industry of New England alive. It 
is up to Congress to adopt measures that will adequately and reason- 
ably serve to do so. 

I might say that this bill is beneficial to the entire fishing industry 
of our country. It is my understanding that there is pretty much 
unanimous, if not unanimous, support by the fishing industry of the 
United States in support of this bill. 

You will hear the testimony of industry representatives as to why 
they look to Congress for consideration at this time, and particularly 
why they are supporting this bill. I sincerely hope after you have 
heard their testimony that the same will convince you, as it has con- 
vinced me, and that you will act favorably upon some one of the bills 
pending before the subcommittee, and that the full committee will 
report out an adequate bill, in which event I will cooperate in every way 
in bringing the bill up for the early consideration of the House. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Leader, I think that we are all fairly conscious 
of the plight in which the fishing industry finds itself, both physically, 
from the biological standpoint, and economically. I just wanted to 
take this opportunity to tell you that the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries now has a Subcommittee on Oceanography that 
is studying all of the phases of the ocean. Competent witnesses before 
us have told us that we know more about the upper atmosphere now 
than we know those things that are beneath the surface of the sea. 
With the increased population that is coming to this country, per- 
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haps we have to get new techniques for preserving and encouraging 
the all-important fisheries of the country. 

Personally, I am very sympathetic. I have not studied the bill ag 
to what you advocate, but I want you to know that I am very ha 
to say that Mr. Oliver, Mr. Van Pelt, and Mr. Pelly were members 
of that subcommittee, and we have been awakened, have had our eyes 
opened, to the necessity for comprehensive study of the habitat of 
fish—the chemistry, the physics, the biology of the ocean. And we 
just want to enlist your support at the proper time in this fine study, 
the work that our fine subcommittee will be br inging out, in connection 
with the very thing that you are pleading here. 

Mr. McCormack. I am quite acquainted with what your subcom- 
mittee is doing under your able chairmanship and leadership. Weare 
both aware and others are aware of the report recently made by the 
President’s Scientific Commission—I think that is the n: ume—in which 
they stressed very prominently and extensively and in a powerful 
manner the importance of oceanography. 

Mr. Miter. This committee sprang from that report. It was that 
report that inspired the committee. 

fr. McCormack. Yes. And my friend from California, Mr. Mil- 
ler, who is also on the Committee on Science and Astronautics, of 
which I am also a member—we have discussed it among ourselves in- 
formally on a number of occasions, and it is of vital importance not 
only to the fishing industry but even far more to the national defense 
of our country because even a glimpse of the potentialities shows 
how little we know about it and how important it could be from the 
angle of national defense and from the angle of the location and 
development of natural resources that are hidden i in the depths of the 
ocean, as well as actions of the ocean, hidden rivers—tremendous 
rivers that might have an effect upon navigation and upon weather. 
It is unlimited as to the possibilities, particularly in the world of 
today and tomorrow, with the great discoveries that are being made 
not only in what is called outer space, but, as we might call this, under 
space. 

Mr. Miter. I will say with the gentleman’s permission that we 
are going to visit the Woods Hole Laboratory just as soon as Mr. 
Olive er, to whom we look for marching orders, tells us that the weather 
is right and that we can get up there under the proper auspices. The 
Navy is going to take the subcommittee up. We have invited or will 
invite the full Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to go 
with us. 

We hope that you can go up, Mr. Chairman. 

And if the gentleman ¥ will honor us with his presence, we would like 
to extend to him an invitation. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much. And I am sure when you 
visit there you will be so impressed with our New England atmosphere 
and geography and people that you will find it very ‘difficult not to be 
attracted there in the years of retirement. 

Mr. Mitter. I have a sympathy for New England because codfish 
was always my favorite dinner as a youngster. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Leader, when did you hear of anyone going to 
retire ? 

Mr. McCormack. I did not say they were; I said “when.” 
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Mr. Van Petr. It is always a pleasure to have our leader appear 
pefore the committee. 

Mr. BoyKin. Congressman Oliver. 

Mr. Oxtver. Not being a member of this subcommittee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the opportunity of putting on the record my desire 
to be associated with our majority leader and my chairman, Congress- 
man Miller, here, in what he has to say about the science of ocean- 
ography, in which we are tremendously interested. . 

Being from New England, as I am, Mr. Congressman, you will 
appreciate my interest in fisheries, and this bill in particular has my 
deep interest. ‘That is why I am here this morning. ibd 

I would like to ask our majority leader one thing. I hope it will 
not be out of order. 

In speaking about the approaches so far as meeting foreign fisheries 
competition is concerned, would it be helpful if we had some further 
review of the escape clause provisions of the reciprocal trade law, 
do you think ? 

Mr. McCormack. My thoughts have always been in connection with 
the administration. And I am not talking about the present, now; 
Iam talking about the whole picture. I do not want any remarks of 
mine to be misconstrued. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Pelly ? 

Mr. Petiy. I think it is very encouraging to us, who are so interested 
in the fisheries, that the majority leader would take the time to come 
over and assure us that we will get his full support on legislation to 
help the industry. 

In connection with the relief clause, is it not fair to say that prob- 
ably the Executive veto of their decisions has been largely due to 
national security and reasons which probably we do not fully under- 
stand? Isthat not fair? 

Mr. McCormack. I think that is a fair statement. Persons can 
disagree, but that is the basis upon which the position has been taken. 
An individual might have his own views as to that, but the gentleman 
is correct as to the basis for the action taken. 

Mr. Petty. Normally, when we have these matters of national secu- 
rity and defense, and an industry is hurt, there is relief by legislation 
or In some way compensation comes to those who have been badly hurt. 

Mr. McCormack. Exactly. And my mind has gone in that direc- 
tion—what I call the compensatory consideration. I have always 
been a strong advocate of that. I have talked to friends of mine, col- 
leagues of mine, and I have said, “Can’t we conceive something ofa 
compensatory nature?” And under those circumstances, we have a 
national policy in one direction that produces a certain uncomfortable 
situation. Well, we can certainly adopt a policy of compensatory 
consideration that is based on equity. Those thoughts have always 
been deep in my mind. I might say that if this committee should go 
even further in this bill in connection with the fisheries, I would wel- 
come it—if there are any other considerations that the members might 
in their own minds feel come within the purview of compensatory 
consideration—because this is one of our oldest, one of our most basic 
industries. 

And again I might say as to the comment by one of the members, as 
to research and so forth: The industry itself has the responsibility of 
new techniques. I know up my way there are vigilant men in the 
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business, and there are out on the west coast and along the Gulf of 
Mexico and elsewhere, such as the Great Lakes. They are devoting 
attention to new techniques to attract the purchaser and means of 
distribution and so forth. All of those things are involved. But that 
is a matter more or less within the industry itself. 

Mr. Petuy. I was just wondering if you would not agree with me 
that maybe we should take legislation which is not too much in the 
form of omnibus legislation and get back of certain needs which are 
common to the entire fishing industry and really try to do somethin 
this year before, maybe, we have spread ourselves a little too much “ad 
been divided. 

Mr. McCormack. Anyone who would take a position in opposition 
to that general statement would be unwise. 

I remember last year I had lunch with some of my friends whose 
families have been in the fishing business, their fathers before them, 
dedicated men. And they are fighting a losing battle. And at the 
time, I stressed that same proposition, to try to draft legislation that 
the entire fishing industry of the United States could get behind. 
And let us go in there with a united front, rather than have this 
division. 

The gentleman’s observation is absolutely correct. And you have 
expressed what I in turn have stated on previous occasions in private 
conversations around the lunch table with friends of mine in the 
business. 

Mr. Petry. I think, Mr. Chairman, that it points the way for us 
now to get back of some legislation, with the assurance that we will 
get Mr. McCormack’s support. 

Mr. Boyxrn. We will have to get some. They cannot live with- 
out it. 

The reason we have not had this meeting long before: We did not 
receive our report from the Interior Department until this morning, 
when we sat down here. We are mighty glad to get it now. 

Now I want to hear from Congressman Gross. He is always so 
wonderful and so helpful on everything. He is a great man. So we 
will have two great men talking to each other. 

Mr. Gross. As I understand it, this legislation was made necessary 
by virtue of the fact that the foreign fisheries have taken over to a 
substantial extent. The fishing industry of Massachusetts is on the 
rocks because of foreign imports of fish. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCormack. I would express it a little differently, but I would 
think there would not basically he much difference in our thoughts. I 
would say as a result of the competition of foreign industry, certain 
conditions have developed which justify compensatory consideration. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. Foreign fisheries have placed the Massachusetts 
fishing industry in trouble. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, Massachusetts and elsewhere. 

Mr. Gross. Some of us tried last year or the year before—last year, I 
think—when the extension of the Trade Agreements Act was up, the 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements, which are not reciprocal. Some 
of us tried to put in that bill a provision that would prevent the 
President from overriding the Tarif Commission. Do you re 
member ? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Gross. But we did not get very much help. We tried to cure 
situations of this kind. 

Mr. McCormack. I know you thought you were curing it. 

Mr. Gross. Well, we would have cured it, would we not? The 
Tariff Commission has held on four occasions, as you state this morn- 
jing, that you were damaged. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, two occasions. 

Mr. Gross. ‘Two occasions. And the President has overridden the 
finding of the Tariff Commission. That is the reason why you are 
here today. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, that and other contributing factors. There 
are other contributing factors, too. 

Mr. Gross. So we are getting an object lesson now in the fact that 
free trade will not work as far as American industry is concerned, 
are we not ¢ 

Mr. McCormack. No; I would not say that. I think we are getting 
an illustration of where results have grown which justify compensa- 
tory consideration. And I would apply the same thought in other 
directions where a case was made out. 

Mr. Gross. And we havea number of them. 

Mr. McCormack. There are others. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. There are a good many more. And that is the 
thing that I would like to get at now. 

Will this create a precedent of any kind, in your mind? 

Mr. McCormack. I think that we probably have some precedents. 
But if you were to ask me offhand, I could not pick them out of the 
air. But assuming we have them, where the facts justify action, I am 
not afraid of precedent. 

Mr. Gross. I wonder if we enact this legislation what we will be 
opening up by way of compensatory payments to other and much 
larger industries in this country that are being damaged by virtue of 
foreign imports, unfair foreign competition ; because obviously, Amer- 
ican manufacturers and American fisheries, the tuna fisheries, cannot 
compete with the Japanese. We can go from cod to tuna with the 
greatest of ease, finding the same trouble with the tuna industry. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, life and the conduct of government is 
an ever-changing proposition, and you have problems arise. I have 
seen it for 31 years. And they are constantly arising and will be 
long after I am out of here. And the Congress itself, through its 
committees, have to meet these problems as they arise. We are com- 
ing in now with a specific case. 

If other industries are adversely affected to the extent that they 
make out a case, they would be entitled to consideration on the doctrine 
of what I call compensatory consideration. 

Mr. Gross. You see, Mr. McCormack, today the record shows that 
foreign imports of barbed wire, for instance—and we use a consider- 
able amount of it out in the Midwest—are more than the production of 
the steel mills of this country. More barbed wire is being imported. 
What are we going to do? Are we going to compensate the steel 
mills for the loss of their market, or their manufacture of barbed 
wire, for instance? 

This is just taking one of any number of products that are being 
crowded out of the American economy because of imports from for- 
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eign countries. Are we going to compensate United States Stee] 
because of its loss of barbed wire production? It represents millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. McCormack. We are here with a clear-cut case, and I am dis. 
cussing this case upon its merits. When you jump from this into 
steel, that would require a discussion of all of the ramifications and 
would get into an entire discussion of the reciprocal trade agreement 
law—America as an exporter, America in the world of today. There 
are many factors involved that one might not agree with me on. ButI 
have rather fixed convictions on it. “WwW e have rather fixed responsi- 
bilities that we cannot ignore, and there is a certain world situation 
that we have got to face realistically. And the question is from the 
standpoint of the national interest ‘of our country what we can do 
and we should do. If in connection with the national interest of our 
country there are certain marked disadvantages, we can follow the gen- 
eral policy, and yet provide an exception under what I like to call the 
doctrine of compensatory consideration. 

Now we are in here presenting a case in connection with support of 
this bill. To get into all of these other aspects, I am not saying they 
are not relevant to be asked as questions, but I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss them today. I do say that if they have a case to make, they 
should come within the purview of it, through the enactment of proper 
legislation. I do not think the steel industr y is so affected along the 
lines you say, from my understanding. 

Mr. Gross. I think that you and the fishing industry, the New Eng- 
land fishing industry, have been damaged. ‘I think you have a good 

cause. I think you need help. And you need help because the 
Trade Agreements Act, the so-called Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, has ‘failed to protect the American workingman, the ‘American 
industry. I do not want to belabor it. We could sit here and argue 
it back and forth for the rest of the morning. But that is why you are 
here, because the Trade Agreements Act does not protect American 
industry and the American -workingman. 

I would like to ask you if you can state this: We have two types of 
bills here. We have one with a 5-year limitation, for example. We 
will take, for instance, Mr. Macdonald’s bill. Mr. Macdonald appar- 
ently has two bills in, H.R. 5421 and H.R. 390. One apparently is a 
5-year program, while the other is unlimited. Do you have any 
preference as to these bills? 

Mr. McCormack. Might I ask Mr. Rice, who represents the New 
England fisheries, to express a view on that? I have my view, but I 
would rather have the spokesman for the industry answer that 
question. 

Mr. Gross. One, as I understand it, is unlimited as to ship con- 
struction or vessel construction, and the other has a $5 million limita- 
tion. Both provide $5 million for processors, compensatory payments 
for processors, as I understand it. 

Mr. Rice (Thomas D. Rice, executive secretary, Massachusetts 
Fisheries Association, Inc.). Mr. Gross, we would rather consolidate 
all our attention on one particular bill, H.R. 5566, which was intro- 
duced about the 11th of March. 

Mr. Boyxrn. You are going to be a witness, are you not 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BoyK1n. We have a fine new member, another Hoffman, you 
from a different part of the country. We are certainly glad to 
have him on this committee. And this is the first meeting we have 
had this year, because we could not get any reports until this morn- 
ing, as I told you. 

Congressman Hoffman, have you any questions or any comments 

ou would like to make while we have our leader here? 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just one or 
two. 

Mr. McCormack, do you feel that every time an industry gets into 
dificulty, the Government should subsidize them ? 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, no. On that broad question that you ask, 
the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Horrman. I mean in regard to foreign imports. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, the answer to that would be “No”; unless 
they come in and make out a case of real hardship, under the admin- 
istration of the law. Then they are justified in seeking legislative 
consideration of a compensatory nature. Every case has to depend 
on the facts involved. 

We have a problem here that we have to meet now, and I have very 
definite ideas about it, because of world conditions, the status of our 
Nation, which I will not go into extensively on this occasion. I have 
always supported the reciprocal trade agreement. But I recognize 
in the administration of the act certain things result, that will bring 
about real hardship to American industry. Then I say we should 
try to approach and meet that problem from an angle where the basic 
policy of our Government should not be repealed or destroyed, and 
to give compensatory consideration. I have always supported farm 
legislation upon the theory of compensatory consideration. The 
farmer buying in a protected market and selling his farm products 
in an unprotected market—whether all the bills we had on the statute 
books accomplished the thing or not may be a different thing, but 
basically, there, there was a problem that interested me. 

Mr. Gross. That was strictly internal. 

Mr. McCormack. I know, but that internal situation to a great 
extent was brought about by external actions, too. The gentleman 
will agree to that, I think. 

Mr. Gross. No. I could not agree that it is on all fours on any 
part of al] fours with that part of the situation. 

Mr. McCormack. I did not say it was on all fours with this. The 
gentleman is very astute, and I think I expressed myself very clearly. 
I said as far as I was concerned, to me basically the situation con- 
fronting agriculture in America, where they bought in a protected 
market—the paints and the things that go into the repair in keeping 
their farms in shape are a very important part of our segment, as an 
economic factor in America. Those who toil in the soil are very im- 
portant, because when you have any trouble there you get it in the 
cities within a year or two. We all feel the decreased purchasing 
power. So there are some aspects of that, which is a much broader 
question than this, I will admit. But nevertheless, to me, coming 
from a district where there are no farms, one of the most important 
considerations to my mind, in relation to the farm legislation, is that 
el competitive situation certainly to some extent is affected by our 
tariff. 
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Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield to me just very briefly? 
want to help the American fishing industry. Do not misunderstang 
me. They are in trouble, at least to some extent, through no fault of 
their own. I want to help them. But I question whether we cay 
open a Pandora’s box here of providing compensatory payments, be. 
cause I see no end to that if we open up this business, as you su west 
of compensatory payments to those who are injured by virtue of for. 
eign imports. I see no answer to it. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, you see, you broadened what I said 
You just said, “opening up a Pandora’s box to compensatory ¢on- 
siderations for imports.” I said where hardships result as a result 
of certain factors. A case has to be made out. I do not apologize to 
anybody for my views on that subject. 

Mr. Gross. I can give you one very quickly. 

Mr. McCormack. My mind is open to be receptive to the facts 
showing the results of certain things and the justifiable considerations 
to be extended. Again, of course, the method of extension is involved, 

Mr. Gross. I have the only knitting mill in the State of Iowa within 
my district, and it is hanging on the ropes by virtue of imports from 
Hong Kong, Japan, and Italy, in kid gloves and mittens. They are 
just about to quit. They cannot compete, and they cannot get re- 
dress. Now, is it compensatory payments for this knitting mill? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, we are not here in connection with any 
particular company. We are in here in connection with the fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Gross. Well, the whole knitting industry in this country is sick 
because of foreign imports. 

Mr. McCormack. I think, for example, the textiles might be given 
consideration. You talk about a mill. That is different. But if you 
talk about an industry, and where there has been hardship as a result 
of, say, the reciprocal trade agreement law, and they make out a case, 
then what can be done to give the industry as such some compensa- 
tory consideration ? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. McCormack, the knitting industry as a whole in 
this country has made their case time after time and got the same 
treatment that the New England fishing industry got, on two occa- 
sions. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I tried to help them in my own way— 
probably it was not adequate—by enabling them to buy cotton, as I 
remember, at the same cost as sold to countries abroad, or I think 25 
percent less, as I remember. 

Mr. Gross. That will not do the job. 

Mr. McCormack. No, but it will help to some extent. I am not 
going to say that that would do the job, Mr. Gross. But those are all 
efforts to try and help out. 

So these are constantly recurring problems. I have seen them in 30 
years. And you are not going to settle them all. And when you talk 
about this compensatory theory of mine and extending it into a Pan- 
dora’s box, that is an unintentional distortion of my thoughts on your 
part. 

Mr. Gross. F do not think it is a distortion at all. 

Mr. McCormack. I said, “unintentional.” I am talking from my 
angle, now. 
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Mr. Boykin. Congressman McCormack, we just had another great 
man come in, who has done so much on this fishing business, Congress- 
man Thompson of Louisiana. 

Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Not now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I am in favor of doing the same for any other business 
that we are doing for these fishermen. I could talk all day on this. 
Several of us here were in Europe on this proposition. You have 
made a great statement, as you always do. You are an inspiration 
tous. And at a convention last year I nominated Mr. Sicticslanaale 
for Vice President. I think Mr. Gross has a great point as to any 
business that cannot compete with other people. I could certainly 
tell you something about the steel business, and so could some of these 
other gentlemen who went with me over there, especi ially Mr. Thomp- 
gon. The finest steel mill in the world, and I was in a great plant 
where they had enough shipbuilding contracts to last until 1966. 
And I never saw so much steel in my life, John. It was as high as 
this building. I said, “I am so glad to see you get this steel. Where 
do you get it from?” 

He said, “Japan.” And we had given them this mill to go in com- 
petition with us. And there is no way to compete with them. It is 
the same way with this fishing business and the same way, I imagine, 
with this knitting mill business. But certainly I know about the fish- 
ing business down home on the Gulf of Mexico. They are going to 
have to have help. 

And I am going to be for this bill a thousand percent, and I imag- 
ine this entire committee will be. And we certainly are going to need 
your help. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Gross’ statement no doubt has merit, and yet 
this is the only matter under the cognizance of this committee. 

Mr. McCormack. I always enjoy colloquy with Mr. Gross or. any 
other member, and if I were in his position and he were in my posi- 
tion, I probably would take advantage of him and ask him pretty 
much the same questions; probably more. He has been rather gener- 
ous and kind. 

Mr. Gross. Are you saying that I took advantage of you? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, advantage of the fact tha it I am here. 

Mr. Boykin. We are certainly glad to have you here any time. Itis 
a joy and a pleasure. 

Thank you, John, for a great statement. 

Is Congressman Lane here / 

Now we will have Donald L. McKernan, Director, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Miter (presiding). Mr. McKernan, I notice that the report 
from your Bureau has been submitted this morning. No one has had 
an opportunity to see it. I wonder if you could just briefly summa- 
rize it for us, because I presume that your statement will be directed 
toward some of the recommendations here. So I think if you could 
summarize the report that we have not had a chance to read, it might 
be helpful in the work of the committee. 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU oF 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a privilege again to appear before this committee, and I am 
pleased that our report is before you now, and apologize for its tardi- 
ness in arriving before this committee. 

There are two types of bills before the committee concerning the 
New England fishing industry, as Mr. Gross has pointed out, and we 
are recommending the enactment of the legislation in the kind of bill] 
before you exemplified by H.R. 5421 and H.R. 5566. 

Mr. Mitier. Are they identical ? 

Mr. McKernan. They are identical, I believe. 

They have two principal features, and our recommendation on these 
two bills proposes certain amendments, Mr. Chairman. These two 
bills have two principal features: they would authorize the payment 
of a construction differential subsidy to aid in the construction of new 
fishing vessels to be documented under the laws of the United States 
and they would establish a loan fund to be used in making loans to 
processors of fishery products within segments of the fishing industry 
found by the Secretary of Interior to be in a distressed condition. 

Now the changes in the legislation would be in section 2, with re. 
spect to the construction subsidy feature of these bills. And this 
change would in a sense allow an American citizen to document ves- 
sels constructed anywhere in the world at the most economic construc- 
tion price, so that the American fishing industry, then, would be ina 
position to compete more favorably with foreign bottoms in catching 
fish and selling them on the American market. So that essentially 
the difference here would be that we would recommend that there not 
be a construction differential subsidy but that permission be given the 
American fishing industry to construct vessels anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Miiuer. In other words, they could buy—purchase foreign ves- 
sels and document them in America ? 

Mr. McKernan. In America; yes. American citizens could do this. 

Mr. Mier. It is going to pose a lot of problems. You have 
another industry that this committee is very much concerned with 
that is not going to look with too much favor on that recommendation. 

Mr. McKernan. The Merchant Marine Act of the United States, I 
believe, allows such construction in a foreign country or a subsidy; it 
allows either of these. In this instance, the Department of Interior is 
recommending only the matter of 

Mr. Miier. I am not too certain. Is that correct, Mr. Counsel? 
That the Merchant Marine Act allows the construction of vessels in 
foreign ports? It allows a differential for the building of vessels. 

Mr. Zincke. Since the formation of the United States, the coastwise 
operations and the fisheries have been limited strictly to American- 
built vessels. It is only vessels in foreign trade that may be built 
elsewhere. 

Now the comparison here is that both coastwise operators and the 
fisheries have a substantial monopoly, and as a result they are limited 
to American-built vessels. There is no mistake about that. 

Mr. McKernan. I stand corrected. It is vessels in foreign trade 
which have the right to be constructed in foreign countries or are pro- 
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vided a construction differential subsidy. Vessels in strictly coastal 
trade are under the same restrictions as the fishing vessels. : 

Of course, the fishing industry’s point here, and our point, is that 
the American fishing vessels are in direct competition with products 
from foreign fishing vessels which are constructed at considerably 
less money. ; 

Mr. Tuomrson. What size vessels are you talking about now ? 

Mr. McKernan. Fishing vessels over 5 net tons. 

Mr. Tuompson. That would be covered how? By regulation pur- 
suant to this act, if passed ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I believe so, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. Under the wording now, Mr. Chairman, what is 
the smallest vessel that can be considered, in the event of passage ? 

Mr. Mitter. Well, we are in this position, Mr. Thompson. The 
Department has made substantial recommendations for amendment to 
the law, and the Department just handed in its report this morning, 
so none of us know what is in the report, and that is one of the things 
Iam trying to get him to tell you. 

Have you had a chance to read this ? 

Mr. Zincke. Only very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuompson. In the first place, I wondered what size vessels were 
contemplated to be covered under this. 

Mr. McKernan. Five net ton. And these bills provide for rules 
and regulations to be set up by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; but actually the legislation as written could 
cover any size fishing vessel. 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Mr. Mitzer. Allright. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. McKernan. Essentially, Mr. Chairman, that is the substance 
of the report of the Department of Interior. The processor loan 
provisions of these bills we had adopted without modification, so the 
only modification that Interior suggests is the matter of the construc- 
tion feature of these two bills. With this modification, we recom- 
mend the passage of these bills. 

Mr. Gross. What is that modification, again, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may ask ? 

Mr. McKernan. It would allow American citizens to have fishing 
vessels constructed in foreign ports or in U.S. shipyards, wherever 
they could get the best price for these vessels. 

Mr. Miter. I certainly think we will have to study the report very 
carefully before we go into this. 

I think that you appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to point out 
that it is our general feeling that unless some kind of aid is provided, 
it simply means that in a sense the fishing industry, at least, is actually 
helping to maintain the extra costs of the construction of fishing 
vessels in the United States by not being able to compete wherever 
these vessels are made. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate that. 

Now, as I understand it, this report has the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. This is an official report ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Mriuer. And it recommends this factor, that we negate a tradi- 
tional policy whereby these vessels heretofore have been built in the 
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United States, by allowing them to be built in foreign yards and used 
by American nationals in coastal fishing for the U nited States. 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Mr. Van Petr. Mr. McKernan, this is a little aside from the legis- 
lation before us, and I am sorry I did not have an opportunity to 
discuss this letter I have before me, from Mr. Langenfeld, president 
of the U.S. Trout Farmers Association. I would. just like to read 
two paragraphs here. If you could comment on them, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

He goes on: 

We have been advised that there are more than 2 million pounds of trout in 
cold storage in Japan waiting for shipment to this country. The western trout 
growers are extremely worried about this situation, because the dumping of 
these trout will completely ruin the American market for American trout. 

Again, it is not a question of quality; but the fect that the importers of 
Japanese trout are advertising them, marketing them, as mountain-raised trout, 
makes jt difficult to maintain the quality of American trout in the judgment 
of consumers. 

Has that been brought to the attention of your Department ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I am aware of the extensive production of 
trout in Japan. And, by the way, it is my opinion that they have 
no more mountain trout production than we have. In fact, very 
likely their trout hatcheries are in less mountainous areas than our 
own commercial producers of trout. 

I know also that the Japanese have expanded the production of this 
trout in recent years. In fact, after the war they have expanded this 
production, and a good part of its comes to the United States, of 
course. 

Mr. Van Pevt. Well, it certainly poses another very serious prob- 
lem in the fishing industry, and particularly the truly domestic in- 
dustry. And that is what concerns me. 

Avain, getting back to the point Mr. Gross made a little while 
ago on these reciprocal trade treaties, it always brings up the question 

of where is the reciprocity on this thing as far as American industry 
is concerned. 

Mr. McKernan. I must confess, Mr. Van Pelt, that I have not 
studied this specific situation enough to know whether the American 
market at the — time can absorb our own trout production in 
addition to the Japanese trout production or not. That is, I would 
not address myself to that particular question because I ‘have not 
studied it. 

Mr. Van Petr. Well, I appreciate your comments, and thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. McKernan, I think I understood somebody to re- 
fer to this bill as the one to relieve the New England fishing industry. 
There is nothing that limits or restricts the benefits to New England. 
It would be equally beneficial, would it not, to the tuna fishermen of 
California, or the salmon fishermen of the Pacific Northwest or the 
fishermen of the gulf of Florida ? 

Mr. McKernan. With respect to the limitation of the fund to shore 
»yrocessors, the segment of the fishing industry aided in this way would 
cava to be found to be in a distressed condition by the Secretary of 
Interior. And to that extent, of course, that might apply to more 
than one segment of the industry, but at least it has been found so: 
with respect. to the New England industry. 
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Mr. Petry. Is it likely that there might be some processors in the 
new State of Alaska that are going to be in distress because of the fact 
that Bristol Bay and some other areas up there have been hurt? 

Mr. McKernan. This is possible. 

Mr. Petty. But the bill is not a restrictive bill by geographic lines? 

Mr. McKernan. No; it is restricted by the severity of the damage 
to the domestic fishing industry. 

Mr. Petty. Just one question. Would it be your opinion that the 
fishermen would build their ships in England or Germany or Japan, 
or actually whether they would not just go across Canada and save 
the freight? And maybe we would be hurting our own small ship- 
building industry, as you recommend, and simply helping the Cana- 
dian small boats and building up their plants with not too great an 
actual saving to the distressed fishery industry? I cannot see that a 
difference of $1,000 or $2,000 is going to save the New England fishing 
industry. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Pelly, this is not a matter of a thousand or 
two thousand dollars, really. The average difference in construction 
costs are about 45 percent, and this is even more with respect to 
Japan, and this includes such shipbuilding nations as Denmark and 
West Germany and some of these areas. ' 

It is true, and I do not think there can be any question about it, 
that this would perhaps bring some injury to our domestic ship- 
building plants. But I call to your attention that heretofore our own 
domestic shipbuilding industry has been in a sense subsidized by a 
very small segment of the American economy. The American fish- 
ing industry has in a sense paid higher costs for fishing vessels, a 
higher cost when in fact they were in direct competition with foreign 
fisheries. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. McKernan, if a fishing boat cost $60,000, and pos- 
sibly you could get it abroad for $30,000, the net result would be that 
it would encourage local fishing interests to replace their old obsolete 
vessels and bring them more into line with modern fishing methods; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; employed by most of the other nations. 

Mr. Petty. And would that in turn enable them to compete with 
low-cost foreign import products ? 

Mr. McKernan. This would help them in that direction; yes. 

Mr. Mrtter. Would the gentleman yield ? 

About how much would it help them? Percentagewise, could you 
tell us? Would it help them materially enough—this one factor in 
their operation? The capital investment of a ship that might last 
for, say, 10 years? 

Mr. McKernan. It would have a varying effect, Mr. Miller, in the 
different segments of the fishing industry. That is, some segments at 
the present time are able to compete reasonably well with their foreign 
counterpart that is being brought in and put in competition with 
them, and in others it would not be enough. In all instances, it would 
help a great deal to bring about greater efficiency in American pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Mitirr. You must have made some study of the thing. Per- 
centagewise, overall, how much is this going to help the problem? 
Would it be a material help and a lasting help ? 
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Mr. McKernan. It would be a material and lasting help, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. Miuirr. All right. About how much? What percentage? 

Mr. McKernan. I cannot give you a percentage figure which would 
be factual. But there are all kinds of overtones here. For example 
our present obsolescent fishing fleet simply brings about greater in. 
jury and higher insurance rates and generally poorer quality of 
fishermen. ‘They are less efficient because they increase costs all the 
way around. The fish itself that is brought in—or at least the qual- 
ity—might be improved. The matter of lengthening the season might 
be helped; such things as modern freezing equipment on our vessels, 
All of these things would bring up greater efficiency, lessening costs, 
and be of material help. r 

In some of our industries, I do not think that it would be enough to 

rovide for all of the present fishing fleet to compete with foreign 
imports, but it would be of substantial help, in my opinion. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Substantial help, and lasting help, in putting our 
fishing-boat people that are building ships out of business forever? 
I am amazed at your statement. 

I do have to go over to the Senate side on a very important matter, 
I am going to ask Congressman Miller to preside. But we are going 
to ask you to come back tomorrow and explain this report that we 
have just received since we sat down. But I never would agree to 
having the fishing boats built anywhere except here. I think if we 
have to subsidize, let’s subsidize. And as Mr. Gross says, if we are to 
be put out of business, we might go elsewhere to get it done. We can- 
not compete with that labor because they do not pay people anything as 
arule. Wecertainly ought to build our own ships. 

Mr. Thompson was sitting beside me when we were told that they 
were subsidizing on building their boats 75 percent. And a lot of the 
money I think they were using was coming from the United States. I 
think it is time to look out for our people in business and see that they 
get what is coming. We will have to do the paying, any way it goes. 
I think we ought to subsidize them. But I do want to hear this report 
fully explained, and I do not think we are going to have time this 
morning, do you ? 

Mr. Mitter. No. My thought was that the counsel could have the 
report mimeographed and distribute it to the members of the commit- 
tee, so that we can get a chance to study it, along with the suggested 
bills, and then we could have the gentleman back tomorrow morning, 
when we will be in a better position to more intelligently question him 
on the matter. 

Mr. Boykin. No one has read your report. I am amazed at your 
statement as to going to a foreign country to get our ships built. I 
do not thing we are going to do it. I know I am going to fight it to 
the last breath of my body. 

Mr. Horrman. I am going to have to leave, too. May I leave my 
proxy with Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Miter. I do not believe there will be any vote. ‘Tomorrow 
morning there will be another meeting. 

Mr. Petiy. Have you any indication as to whether the Soviet fish- 
ing fleet that suddenly appeared off Alaska consists of new, modern 
vessels, superior to the ones our fishermen have ? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. I am familiar with the type. These are 
pottom trawlers that the Soviets are using in the Bering Sea, and 
they are the most modern vessels in the world today. 

Mr. THomrson. Some of them even have cable cutters on them. 

Mr. Petty. Do we import any Soviet fish other than caviar? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not believe so at the present time. 

Mr. Petty. Is it a threat that we will in addition to the other im- 

orts be getting fish from Russia ? 

Mr. McKernan. I believe this has to do with our foreign policy 
in trade with the Soviet bloc nations. I believe at the present time 
there are restrictions against the imports of fish produced in Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr. Petty. The Japanese fleets that fish in competition to our fish- 
ermen on the high seas and do not observe the same degree of con- 
servation—are those modern vessels superior to the ones that our New 
England fishermen have? 

Mr. McKernan. I presume you are speaking of the salmon fishing 
vessels in the North Pacific, Mr. Pelly. Those also are a modern 
fleet, and practically all of them have been built in very recent years, 
and they are more modern than the New England vessels. 

Mr. Petity. How about these Japanese tuna vessels that compete 
with our tuna fishing industry ? 

Mr. McKernan. They are also a modern fleet. 

Mr. Petty. They are superior to ours ? 

Mr. McKernan. They are superior in some respects. Of course, 
in fact, many of our fishermen produce more per person than these 
foreign fishermen do, even though some of their vessels, in the case 
of the Japanese, for example, are very modern and very new. 

Mr. Petty. How about the Danish fishing fleet and the Scandina- 
vian and the British? Are they using modern fishing vessels superior 
to the ones that our fishermen use ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I think it is safe to say that of all of the 
fishing nations of the world—and by the way, we are considered a 
fishing Nation—our fishing fleet is the least modern of any. 

This is not particularly because we do not know how to make them 
modern, but it simply has not been profitable in recent years to carry 
out the kind of replacement necessary to keep these fleets modern. 

Mr. Petry. If we did modernize our fleets of fishing vessels, how- 
ever, it would in turn economically have a very beneficial effect on our 
industry ; is that not true? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Petiy. And in short, the facts of the case would be that there 
is a great need for some legislation to help rebuild and modernize our 
fishing vessels. 

Mr. McKernan. Needed very badly, in my opinion. 

Mr. THompson. One question. What percentage of our fish is im- 
ported now ? 

Mr. McKernan. We produce about 5 billion pounds of fish, and I 
think about 2 billion pounds are imported. Roughly a third, Mr. 
Anderson reminds me. 

Mr. THomrson. What is the relative quality, according to health 
standards, of the fish that is imported, compared to ours, under the 
regulations that exist here ? 
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Mr. McKernan. This varies greatly from commodity to commod- 
ity, but in general the foreign fishery products that are brought inte 
this country are of a relatively high quality. 

Mr. THompson. What is the price differential percentagewise, 
average ? 

Mr. McKernan. This varies tremendously, depending upon the 
commodity itself. In the case of shrimp, for example, there is little 
difference in the price. In the case of roundfish, since we are talking 
about New England, there is quite a substantial difference. I cannot 
provide the exact figures as to the different commodities, Mr. Thomp- 
son, but I would be glad to furnish it. 

Mr. Mixer. Furnish it for the record, if you will. 

(The information referred to appears in committee files.) 

Mr. THompson. It would be interesting to see what the cost to the 
consumer is of foreign as against domestically produced fish. 

Mr. McKernan. We have made quite a study of tuna, for example, 
but I think probably we have about the same information for New 
England. And what it amounts to is that generally speaking the 
foreign price, landed in the United States, is usually just somewhat 
under ours. And if our costs go down some, this difference remains 
about the same. I know the same thing is true, for example, of liver 
oils. You know, on the west coast, as Mr. Pelly is well aware, we had 
a great fish liver oil business; but the Japanese after the war developed 
quite a liver oil business, and in general the price of a vitamin A that 
they brought in just remained. No matter what our price was, it sort 
of remained at the same level. They have been able to reduce this 
price down to even compete rather successfully with the synthetic 
vitamin A production in this country. 

Mr. THompson. Is India known as a fishing nation ? 

Mr. McKernan. Not a large fishing nation. However, its fisheries 
are developing rather rapidly at the present time. 

Mr. Tuompson. Shrimp isthe thing I have in mind. Only recently 
have they gone into the world markets on their shrimp; is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, it is a pretty lucrative market from a number 
of countries. 

Mr. THompson. What is the difference between the domestically 
produced shrimp and the imported ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Would you give me the privilege of providing 
that? 

Mr. THompson. And do you know of any American technicians and 
equipment being furnished to the Indians in developing their fishing 
industry ? 

Mr. McKernan. I cannot tell you about equipment, but under the 
International Cooperation Administration we have had experts on 
fisheries in India, and I would be surprised if they perhaps did not 
provide some advice on shrimp fisheries. Except in general, where 
we have had anything to say about the programs that have developed 
in these foreign countries, we have attempted to get the development 
along the lines of fisheries products which were consumed in the 
countries involved. I do not think that that has been a limiting fea- 
ture, and therefore I suspect that some of these experts have advised 
the foreign nations on the production of products which are eventually 
exported to this country. 
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Mr. Toompson. In my district, there is an area of Cameron Parish, 
which became a prominent one when a hurricane devastated the entire 
area, Which for years has been precluded from even processing and 
selling certain oysters because of certain pollution in the waters. Of 
course, this is borderline, but because of the great safeguards to public 
health, they are still closed. Yet with the vast amount of pollution 
in the Indian waterways, harbors, mouths of rivers, they are still 
catching shrimp and being able to import them into this country. 

I had wondered if your Department had looked into that phase of 
it to see whether pollution existed in waters from which these shrimp 
come. 

Mr. McKernan. I think in the case of imports of shrimp, the Food 
and Drug Administration or Public Health Service would check the 
bacteria count and composition before they were allowed into this 
country. In the case of oysters, of course, there are quite large quan- 
tities of oysters coming in from some countries at the present time. 
Most of these are canned. And of course in the canning process itself, 
any bacteria which might be present in the raw oyster is destroyed. 

Mr. 'THompson. Well, you could take almost any manure and 

asteurize it. But that is the condition that is existing now. I 
will not burden you further with this, but it is a subject that I am 
interested in. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. What has been the biggest contributing factor to the 
obsolescence of the American fishing fleet ? 

Mr. McKernan. Lack of profit. 

Mr. Gross. Lack of profit. In other words, imports. 

Mr. McKernan. I think in the case of the New England industry, 
the import situation has been the primary cause of their present 
condition. 

Mr. Gross. What about the west coast, then ? 

Mr. McKernan. It depends upon what part of the west coast you 
are speaking about. If you are speaking of the tuna fleet, the imports 
have badly hurt the domestic production of tuna. In the case of the 
sardine fleet, the great California sardine fleet, the disappearance of 
the sardines themselves brought about an obsolescence in the fleet, and 
it was not caused by imports. 

Mr. Gross. Then let us see if we can boil this down very briefly. I 
do not want to pursue it. Imports have caused the obsolescence. 
Are you saying that, for the most part? What is the biggest factor 
in causing the obsolescence 4 

Mr. McKernan. Imports. 

Mr. Gross. Is there any duty? Do fish come into this country 
duty free? 

Mr. McKernan. Some fish does, and some does not. There is a 
small duty on New England fillets, for example. This duty has been 
the same for many, many years, and it is relatively small. 

Mr. Gross. A while ago you said that they lowered their prices; 
if the price was lowered in this country, they were always just a little 
bit under that. Obviously, if there are any tariffs, they are not effec- 
tive, are they? Because they could not lower their prices if they had 
any kind of an effective tariff. 
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Mr. McKernan. If the tariff was effective to the extent that it was 
prohibitive, at least, they could not. In other words, if their cost 
of production was such that when you added the tariff to it, it, in. 
creased it to the extent that they could not compete in this country, 

Mr. Gross. But they could not capriciously lo em their price to 
just undercut the American fisheries market, if there was an effective 
tariff, or an effective duty, call it whatever you want. They could 
not do that, could they ? 

Mr. McKernan. | believe the answer is that they could not. 

Mr. Gross. You or someone raised the question a while ago about 
what could be accomplished with a bill of this nature insofar as the 
fishermen’s capital investment is concerned. Now, you are well aware 
of the fact that under the Trade Agreements Act passed last year, 
I guess it was, there is a progressive lower ing of tariffs. 

Mr. McKernan. I am well aware of it. 

Mr. Gross. Overall tariffs. I assume they apply to fish. And if 
there is any tariff to fish, they would apply to fish. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. So that down goes the tariff on imports, anyway. I 
think the question was well raised a while ago. What does this mean 
if we do pass a bill of this kind? - an they continue to undercut us 
by virtue of the tariff schedule? I do not ‘know. I would like you 
to have some information on that subject tomorrow, if you can develop 
it in the meantime. 

Now, getting specifically to the bill, are you for a bill that has no 
limitation as to time, or money, under this vessel construction? There 
is no time or limitation as to money, is there, in H.R. 5566? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct, Mr. Gross. And you will recall 
that the Department’s report provides for approval under the circum- 
stances that American fishermen can actually 

Mr. Gross. I have never seen the Department’s report. 

Mr. McKernan. It provides for approval of this bill providing 
the change is made so that American fishermen can construct vessels 
anywhere in the world where the price is the least, and this would 
go on, on a permanent basis. It would go on forever, in a sense. 

Mr. Gross. So the Department suppor ts a bill that is unlimited as to 
time or amount of money spent for vessel construction, other than that 
provision ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. But you see there is no Government cost 
to this, because it simply allows fishermen to buy vessels wherever 
they can buy them ¢ a 

Mr. Gross. Has the Secretary of the Interior been in this kind of 
business before ? 

Mr. McKernan. This kind of business? 

Mr. Gross. Is this a precedent? In other words, if the Secretary 
of the Interior is brought into what amounts to the shipbuilding 
business. 

Mr. McKernan. Again I repeat that the Secretary of Interior stays 
out of the shipbuilding business by the recommendation of the De- 
partment, which simply allows fishermen to build vessels anywhere 
else. There is no subsidy feature to it at all. 

Mr. Gross. Let us take the terms of this bill. 
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Mr. McKernan. Under the terms of this bill as it is at the present 
time, there would be a construction cost differential. But that is not 
the feature that we approve. 

Mr. Gross. No, but what I am getting at is: Has the Secretary 
of the Interior been building any vessels, or has he had anything to 
do with the building of any kinds of vessels heretofore ? 

Mr. Mc Kernan. Yes. We have a vessel loan program since we 
have been operating, since the 1956 Fisheries Act, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. All right. Who makes the determination of hardship 
under the ship construction end of this bill ? 

Mr. McKernan. The Secretary of Interior and the Small Business 
Administration. 

Mr. Gross. Will you show me where in this bill, down to section 3, 
there is any instruction to the Secretary of Interior to determine hard- 
ship 

ar. McKernan. Excuse me, now, Mr. Gross. 

In the case of section 2, there is no hardship provided in this bill. 
In other words, any part of the American domestic fisheries would, 
under the terms of this bill, be allowed a construction differential sub- 

sidy, the same as merchant marine. 

Mr. Gross. So there is no distress or hi ardship provided in section 2, 
insofar as the Secretary of Interior is concerned, and no agency or 
commission or any individual is set up here to determine hardship or 
distress / 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I thought. Do you not think that ought 
to be in the bill, if this is a hardship or a distress bill? That someone 
ought to make a determination? You have been saying that the ships 
would not be built unless there was hardship or distress, have you not? 

Mr. McKernan. No. In the case of section 3, with respect to the 
processor loan portions of the bill—— 

Mr. Gross. I understand that. There is a limitation. 

Mr. McKernan. There is a limitation here. But with respect to 
vessel construction, it is simply a fact that our fishermen are handi- 
capped. All of them, everywhere, are handicapped by having to pay 
the higher costs for fishing vessel construction when they ‘have to 
compete directly with foreign fisheries, where the vessels can be con- 
structed at a much lower cost. 

Mr. Gross. And operated at a much lower cost. 

Mr. McKernan. And operated at a lower cost in most instances. 

Mr. Gross. This is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curtry. Mr. McKernan, this bill is practically identical to a 
bill we considered last year, is it not? H.R. 1529? 

Mr. McKernan. There are a number of bills which are identical to 
that, but the two bills I have been addressing myself to, H.R. 5421 
and H.R. 5566, have in fact eliminated many of the provisions which 
were provided for in the bills last year. Those particular bills pro- 
vided for some subsidy features and some other features which this 
bill does not have. These bills—and they are identical—provide for 
two main features. The bill as it is written provides for a differential 
vessel construction subsidy, and secondly a processor loan plan. 
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The first one would apply to all of the American fish producers 
and the second part would apply only to those segments of the process. 
ing industry where that segment was in a depressed condition as 
determined ‘and certified to by the Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. Curtrn. And is the position of the ‘Department the same this 
year as it was when H.R. 1529 was heard before us last year? 

Mr. McKernan. No. As I remember, when we testified last year, 
we did not have a departmental position. And this year we have q 
favorable position, except that we have recommended that section 2 
be amended to allow, instead of a vessel construction subsidy—to 
allow our fishermen simply to purchase their vessels anywhere in the 
world at the cheapest cost. 

Mr. THompson. What would be the Department’s position in the 
absence of the changes recommended in your report? Would you 
reluctantly approve the bill as written? Or would you disapprove it ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I could not speak for the Secretary in this regard, 
Mr. Thompson. In my own view, some assistance 1s needed to the 
fish producers in the United States. And I think assistance is needed 


badly if our fish producers are to anywhere near compete with foreign’ 


competition. So, speaking only personally, I would recommend some 
help for the American fish : produc ers. 

Mr. Tuompson. Even though the full recommendations of the De- 
partment were not accepted by this committee of our Congress? 

Mr. McKernan. That would be my own view, and I cannot speak 
for the Department on that particular subject, because we thought 
that this particular feature, or the Department feels that this par- 
ticular feature, is worthy of consideration in amending the present 
legislation that is contemplated. 

Mr. THompson. Would you recommend to the Secretary, in the 
absence of the acceptance of this report, that he accept this bill and 
approve it as written ? 

Mr. McKernan. You are talking to me personally, now ? 

Mr. THompson. To you personally. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Curtin. Just one other question. 

Mr. McKernan, would this bill, this bill with the subsidy feature 
removed, provide pretty much of a hardship on the shipyards that 
build ships in the United States ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I am certain it would provide some hard- 
ship: Right now, of course, in most parts of the country, the ship- 
building industry is not rent much business, because our fishermen 
simply cannot afford to buy boat 

Mr. Miter. Would the lliilesiahin yield? 

When you talk of shipbuilding or the building of these craft— 
Mr. McKernan has told us that these boats would have refrigeration 
on them, and all these different things. Is that not true? “Then it 
would affect many industries besides the people who build boats. 
There would be foreign motors, foreign electronic equipment, foreign 
refrigeration, all of those things. So the whole economy in different 

arts of the country would be somewhat affected by this bill, would 
it not ? 

Mr. McKernan. To some extent that is right, Mr. Miller. But at 
the present time quite a lot of foreign equipment is put in our fishing 
vessels, where the quality and the price is right. 
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For example, electronic equipment and motors and engines of vari- 
ouskinds. Sothat various equipment at the present time, from foreign 
nations, are put in our fishing vessels. 

Mr. Miuier. In the vessels we are building now? A very great 

ercentage of them? 

Mr. McKernan. I cannot tell you what percentage. But I know 
that a substantial amount, a significant amount, of foreign equipment 
goes into our new fishing hulls. 

Mr. Mrtier. Well, now, you have generalized on several of these 
occasions when we have asked these things, and all we can get is “a 
substantial amount.” Frankly, we are going to look to you. Asa 
member of the committee, | want something more than “substantial.” 
I know some boatbuilders. The majority of them and the great 
majority of them put American made equipment into their boats. 
I realize that electronics equipment is coming in from other parts 
of the world; but I just do not want that “substantial.” Can you 
get some specific figures for us in this field ? 

Mr. McKernan. I certainly would be very pleased to try, Mr. 
Chairman. I did not anticipate a detailed question of that nature. 

Mr. Mitter. Of course, this is a thing that I cannot quite under- 
stand, Mr. McKernan. You come here with something that you know 
is a departure from a traditional American process, and you expect 
us—and you may be right; I am not going to prejudge the case— 
to accept such things as a “substantial” thing as being done. If we 
are going to go into this thing and going to do things that are going 
to adversely affect another segment of the economy to help the fish- 
ermen, you or the fishermen will have to come in here and make a 
pretty good case, as far as I am concerned, before I am going to 
support your position. So I want to serve notice right now that as 
far as I personally am concerned, if the fishing industry supports the 
position taken by the Fish and Wildlife Service in this, it has got 
to come in with some pretty substantial figures and pretty positive 
proof. I am not trying to speak for the rest of the committee, but I 
am very much under the impression that I reflect pretty much their 
feelings. 

Mr. Gross. How many fishing vessels do you find are being built 
with foreign equipment? I did not know we were building fishing 
vessels? How many are we building now ? 

Mr. McKernan. In 1957 we built about 600. The year before 
that, 1955, 521. And so forth. It has been about that number; ex- 
cept that in the earlier years, when our fishing industry or fish pro- 
ducers were in better economic position, we were building 1,300. That 
is the figure [have for 1947, for example. 

Mr. Gross. Did you say in 1956 and 1957 we built 1,100 fishmg 
vessels? Is that your total figure for the 2 years? 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. That is 1,100 out of a total of 
about 12,000 fishing vessels. 

Mr. Gross. Those are modern vessels, are they not? 

Mr. McKernan. The ones that we are building are modern. But 
the point is that we are building so few of them, Mr. Gross, in com- 

rison to the number we should be building to keep our fleet up. 

é are going behind. 

Mr. Gross. How many should we be building? 
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Mr. McKernan. We should probably be replacing our fleet at the 
rate of one-tenth every year. 

There is one other feature to this. Most of this vessel production 
is in certain parts of our fleet. For example, in our South Atlantic 
and gulf fleet, the construction has been rather normal. In the New 
England area, we have actually been losing boats, and the fleet has 
actually been getting smaller and smaller every year. So it is a little 
difficult to generalize with respect to the entire fishing fleet. But, 
specifically, there are segments of the fleet that are actually dropping 
in both efficiency and in number. And in other areas, the efficiency 
of the fleet is maintaining itself quite well. For example, the shrimp 
fleet, up until the present time—right now there are some signs of 
ew aeine been maintaining their reconstruction program rather 
well. 

Now, as to shrimp boats, for example—probably construction is at 
even a higher rate than 10 percent. It perhaps is closer to 20 percent, 

Mr. Gross. Do you think there ought to be a distress or hardship 
provision in this bill ? 

Mr. McKernan. In the matter of section 2, with respect to the 
construction of vessels ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Mr. Gross. Why not? If we are building vessels now, if there is 
any appreciable segment of the industry that is able to build boats— 
and apparently they are being built—why should there not be a dis- 
tress or a hardship provision in section 2 of the bill? That is with- 
out reference to your amendment. Let us not talk about that. 


Mr. McKernan. Do not talk about the amendment ? 
Mr. Gross. No. Iam talking about the bill. 
Mr. McKernan. Well, with respect to the bill itself, just as it now 


stands, where a construction subsidy would be paid, this subsidy for 
example would not be paid when such a time came that foreign costs 
were equal to our costs. And at that particular time, no longer would 
a construction subsidy be paid. But until that time, of course, the 
same unfair 

Mr. Gross. You do not expect to see that for a long, long time— 
until we are stupid enough in this country to lower our standard of 
living to that of Japan. You do not expect to see that happen, do 
you’ 

Mr. McKernan. Or the standard of living raises itself. 

Mr. Gross. If we continue to do what we are doing by virtue of 
the foreign giveaway, it will not be too long. I can see it coming. 
But I am hopeful that we will get out of this stupid deal that we are 
in now, and protect the American standard of living. That is some- 
thing else, again. 

But you do not foresee construction costs in foreign yards for any 
kind of a vessel as being commerisurate with American costs—for a 
long time to come—do you ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. No, I do not. 

Mr. Gross. Then that argument is out. 

I will take another 30 seconds. 

A few years ago, did we not give sonar equipment to the Scandi- 
navian countries ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I donot believe we did. 
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Mr. Gross. Would you look into that tomorrow and see if you can 
ive us any information on how much sonar equipment we gave to 
oreign fishing boats ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. We will now hear from our distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Macdonald. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Macpvonatp. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
This is not a new problem, and we have been over it several times. 
I think the committee is pretty clear as to how I feel about it, both 
from the testimony and from executive session. 

I did not hear all of your testimony, but what I have gathered is 
that you w ould not amend section 2 2, but you would actually strike all 
of section 2 by your rec ommendation. Is thes correct ? 

Mr. Mitier. I may say for Mr. Macdonald’s and Mr. Bates’ in- 
formation that when the committee convened this morning they were 
handed a report. So none of us has had a chance to see it. But from 
what we have learned from glancing over the report, there is very 
little similarity between your bills and the report. 

Mr. Macponap. Actually, what you do is say “there is no such 
thing as a construction subsidy for fishing vessels.”’ 

Mr. McKernan. We would ch: ange section 2 to strike out the sub- 
sidy feature, but allow the American fishing industry to purchase 
anywhere in the world, whereas now they are prevented from doing 
80. 

Mr. Macponatp. So it just strikes that section. So, when Mr. Gross 
is talking to you about, “Wouldn’t it be a hardship provision ?”— 
there would be no need to have a hardship provision in your bill, 
since there would be no construction differential. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Macponaxb. Since this is the baseball season, I could not help 
but wonder. And since the administration has not taken any position 
on this before, do you think that the striking of that section would 
enhance the passage of this bill through the ‘Congress of the United 
States ? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not know, Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Macponap. You area reasonable man, I hope. 

Mr. McKernan. But I know that amending it as we have, made 
it more consistent with administration fiscal policy at the present 
time. 

Mr. Macponaup. Would I be stepping out of line to say that this 
would seem to be—is it a hard curve, or a soft curve? The adminis- 
tration on the one hand says “Yes,” ’ they are in favor of helping this 
industry ; and yet they put in a provision of a bill that automatically 
will Kill it. 

Mr. McKernan. That is not the Interior Department’s intention. 

Mr. Macponaup. You have said you wanted to help this industry, 
and you have said it several times. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Mr. Macponacp. But do you think that the striking of that sec- 
tion, to treat the fishing construction industry on a completely differ- 
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ent basis than that of any other shipbuilding construction industry 
in the United States, is going to enhance the passage of this bil] 
which is to help an industry which has certainly had a rough time? 

Mr. McKernan. I do not see that this actually treats the fishin 
‘vessel construction industry any different than this shipbuilding 
industry with respect to vessels being used in intercountry commerce, 
you see. 

Mr. Miter. But I think you know better than to make that broad 
statement. A shipbuilding company may be able to build a vessel jn 
a foreign port, but it cannot get a subsidy on that vessel. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitxier. Then no American registered bottom built in a for- 
eign port can possibly compete in intercountry or interocean trade, 

Mr. McKernan. Well, now, it ismy understanding 

Mr. Miter. Well, now, can it? 

Mr. McKernan. I think it can, because it is my understanding 
that this construction differential is supposed to be exactly the same 
as the cost of construction in 

Mr. Mirter. That is on the differential. And if this Government 
pays the differential on the building of a ship, as we do, then the 
ship can go into ocean travel or intercountry travel. But suppose the 
United States Lines elect to have a ship built in Japan. It has to 
operate it under our standard if it registers it here. 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Mr. Mrier. And if it tries to operate it under our standards with- 
out a subsidy, it cannot get an operating subsidy, and it could not 
then very well economically operate, could it ? 

Mr. McKernan. It is not clear to me that it could not, Mr, Chair- 
man. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Miiuer. It is not clear to you that it could not? 

Mr. McKernan. No; it isnot. 

Mr. Mituer. Then I suggest that perhaps you talk to some of the 
shipping people. I think they will pretty rapidly assure you that 
they could not operate without a construction subsidy and an operat- 
ing subsidy. You cannot operate United States, without the Gov- 
ernment paying a substantial portion of the cost of operating the 
vessel. Now, if you build the vessel in a foreign port, you are not 
entitled to that operating differential. So that that is meaningless 
and you cannot use it as a comparison here in any respect, as to build- 
ing a vessel in a foreign port and bringing it over here and operating 
it as a fishing vessel or anything else. All you are doing is breaking 
down and destroying the remnants of the small shipbuilding business 
that we are trying to build up in this country. And I am surprised 
that you sit there and say that this is an administration policy. Iam 
sure that shipbuilders throughout the country will be very much in- 
terested in hearing that. That is from your words, and not mine. 

Mr. Macponap. I appreciate the opportunity, and since you have 
been so courteous, I will yield to my colleague, Mr. Bates, from Massa- 
chusetts, if he desires to question. 

I would just like to say to the gentleman that I am not only very 
surprised, but I think it is a method of killing a bill by virtue of try- 
ing to give the impression that the Department is for the bill. AndI 
would rather from my own point of view have you come up here and 
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oppose the bill, if indeed you feel it should be opposed, rather than 
ive it the slow curve that was given this morning. 
Mr. Miutirr. Do you want to file your statement ? 
Without objection, it will be filed for the record. 
(Mr. Macdonald’s prepared paper is as follows :) 


§raTEMENT OF Hon. TorsertT H. MACDONALD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. MacpoNnaLp. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation, I am grateful for the opportunity extended to 
me by your committee to present my views on my bill, H.R. 5421, which provides 
a program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of fishing 
yessels and to enable the fishing industry of the United States to regain a 
favorable economic status. 

Those of us who are vitally interested in the fishing industry in the United 
States have become very alarmed at the recent decline and the difficulties expe- 
rienced by our domestic fishing industry. The industry as a whole is declining 
fast. It is losing economic stature, with some segments already facing ruin 
pecause of the importation of foreign-caught fish. Likewise, our fishing fleets 
are being forced out of business by this kind of competition. Everyone knows 
that for some time this most important industry has been fighting a losing 
pattle against the present policy which makes concessions to foreign competition 
while simultaneously refuses to provide relief to our domestic industry. 

Failure to provide tariff relief and failure to provide construction-differen- 
tial payments for the fishing vessels that by law must be built at much higher 
costs in this country have exposed our fishing industry to the unfair competition 
from abroad that is driving us out of business. 

I also want to point out that while our U.S. fishing fleet is gradually de- 
teriorating, Russian fishing vessels have been moving into water a mere 250 
miles off New England’s coast with a modern oceangoing fleet. The Russians 
are penetrating our fishing waters in their overall efforts to defeat us through 
economic competition. They also use their fishing vessels for military purposes 
in connection with their large submarine fleet. The Russians have large, mod- 
ern fishing vessels whose activity is not restricted by governmental action. 
We must not allow the Soviet Union to outdistance us in this field as they have 
in others. 

I am sure the members of this committee agree with me when I say that 
some assistance is needed both in and out of Congress to prevent the collapse 
of this most essential industry. I, therefore, want to commend Chairman 
Bonner of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee and Chair- 
man Boykin of this subcommittee for scheduling hearings on this important 
legislation. 

This subcommittee is considering today a number of bills that are designed 
to promote the welfare of our fishing industry. I know that they all have merit, 
but I personally feel that if my bill, H.R. 5421, is enacted into law it will meet 
the immediate needs of the distressed segments of the fishing industry. Mr. 
Chairman, my bill provides assistance to the fishing industry by allowing a 
construction differential on the building cost of fishing vessels and providing for 
loans by the Federal Government to processors of fishery products, where dis- 
tressed conditions exist, for improvement and modernization of plants. The 
loans are proposed to be made at rates of not less than 3 percent and for a 
period of not more than 20 years. 

As you know, it has been the policy of the Federal Government for many 
years to allow a construction differential payment equal to the difference in 
cost of building vessels in U.S. yards and of building them in foreign shipyards 
to U.S.-flag merchant marine shipowners. The reasons for this policy are many, 
a not inconsiderable weight being given to the effect of the added shipbuilding 
business for U.S. yards generated by the construction differential. This same 
consideration would be pertinent to allowing construction differential payments 
to builders of fishing vessels in domestic yards. 

A fishing vessel can be built in one of a number of foreign yards at 45 to 52 
percent of the cost of construction ina U.S. yard. For example, a 115-foot steel 
fishing vessel with a carrying capacity of 210 tons and a 450-horsepower diesel 
engine, which is estimated to cost $410,000 if built in the United States, was 
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built in Norway at a cost of $214,000. This represents a cost differentia] of 
48 percent of the U.S. cost. A 350-ton capacity tuna clipper built in the Uniteg 
States would cost $590,000. In Japan the same vessel would cost $283,000 or 
52 percent less than in the United States. In West Germany the cost was 
estimated to be $290,000 or 51 percent less than in the United States. 

A 450-ton steel tuna clipper costing $790,000 could be built in Holland or West 
Germany for from $420,000 to $440,000 or approximately 45 to 47 percent legs 
than domestic costs. A 33-foot steel cabin cruiser with two 68 horsepower twin 
diesel engines was recently delivered in Long Beach, Calif., for $18,000 from 
West Germany and the estimated cost for the same kind of vessel at a local 
shipyard was estimated at $35,000. These are all f.0.b. costs at the shipyards, 
Adding the costs of delivery, which might be as high as $10,000, $12,000 or $15,- 
000, still permits sizable savings on foreign-built vessels. Comparable savings 
would also accrue in the construction of the smaller type fishing vessels, 

If domestic fishing vessel operators were permitted to document and purchase 
foreign-built ships, the effect on the shipbuilding industry of the United States 
would be relatively small. However, U.S.-flag operation and documentation js 
required of the fishing fleet. Therefore, the added costs necessitated by these 
restrictions should be compensated by granting a construction costs differentia] 
for fishing vessels, as we now grant to builders of vessels for our merchant 
marine. There is no justification for different treatment of the fishing fleet 
operators and the merchant marine fleet operators in this respect. 

The substantially higher costs of obtaining fishing vessels places the domestic 
deep sea fisherman at a considerable competitive disadvantage. A construction 
differential payment would remove at least this element of disadvantage and 
place our fishing fleets on more nearly fair terms in competing with foreign 
fishing fleets. 

I would also like to point out that certain segments of the fish processing in- 
dustry, notably the New England producers, have been seriously affected by 
competition from foreign imports of groundfish along with other factors. In 
some instances plant modernization would help plants to meet this competition 
but the industry has become so depressed that capital is not available for this 
purpose. The financial condition of these plants has so deteriorated that they 
are not now able to meet the standards required for negotiation of a loan from 
the Small Business Administration. The fishing industry is an important seg- 
ment of the economy and should not be allowed to decline further for want of 
emergency asSistance in removal of barriers to successful operations. If, for 
security reasons or other considerations of national policy, we must continue 
to require that new fishing vessels be built in this country, then we should see 
that there is no penalty attached for compliance with the requirement. The 
higher costs of a fishing vessel built in domestic yards constitute a penalty 
which should be removed by providing for a construction cost differential pay- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that my bill is designed to revive an industry that is 
rapidly deteriorating because it is plagued by high costs and low prices. It 
is an industry that is struggling to maintain its equilibrium in an economic 
storm that threatens to throw it off course. My bill is an effort to place the 
fishing industry in an equitable position as compared with other economic seg- 
ments in our society. If enacted into law it will save and revive the important 
fishing industry of the United States. JI, therefore, commend this bill to this 
committee and strongly urge its approval. 


Mr. Miter. Mr. Bates, did you want to question, or did you wish 
to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. BATES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Bares. Well, I would like to discuss this just for a few 
moments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement, but I am grateful for 
this opportunity. I am also grateful for the many occasions in the 
past when you have permitted me to address the committee. 
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Today I do not intend to go into the broad background that I have 
on previous oceasions. I think the last time I was on the stand an 
hour and a half. What I have to say today can be very brief and 
very concise. — tira eh AE ANG 

The bill which I have introduced, which is quite similar to the one 
which Mr. Macdonald has introduced, provides just two things, one 
having to do with a revolving plant for shore plants. And we have 
representatives here who will go into that facet of the problem. So 
I shall address myself only to the question of new ship construction. 

It has been national policy, Mr. Chairman, for many, many years, 
and it is in the 1936 act as amended and in the United States Code, 
that fishing vessels of the United States be built in the United States. 
As a result of that law, the fishing vessel owners are charged from 40 
to 50 percent more to buy a new ship. Those of us who are concerned 
with the fishing industry do not think it is fair that the fishing in- 
dustry should subsidize the shipbuilding industry. 

Now, if it is national policy—and it is—that the shipbuilding in- 
dustry of the United States be subsidized, it seems to me that the 
Nation as a whole should bear the brunt of that cost, and not the poor, 
desolate, impoverished vessel owners. 

So I have introduced a bill which is consistent with national policy, 
that the boats be built in the United States, but the differential be- 
tween the cost here in the United States and the foreign cost deliv- 
ered—that that excess cost be borne by the Federal Government. 

The important thing I would like to stress is that it is unfair and 
unjust to expect the poor fishing vessel owners to pay that differen- 
tial. I do not know what the best tactics here are, Mr. Chairman, to 
see that this difficult problem is resolved, whether it should be like 
what Mr. McKernan has suggested. The fact of the matter is today 
that under present law nobody gains, The shipbuilding industry is 
not gaining, because we are not building any ships. And it seems 
as time goes by we have less and less ships. So the shipbuilding in- 
dustry today is not gaining. We cannot afford to build new ships, 
and something must be done. And this is a very, very simple bill, Mr. 
Chairman, which will only promote justice. And I would ask this 
committee to take definite action on this matter, either in accord with 
the bill which I have introduced and the bill which Mr. Macdonald 
has introduced, or even the suggestion of Mr. McKernan, because it 
isnot right that we leave it the way it is. 

And the shipbuilding industry in the United States will not gain 
by leaving it the way it is. No ships will be built. And in the mean- 
time there will be no fishing fleets. So something must be done. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Bates, we appreciate the necessity for doing some- 
thing. We need to have the fleet modernized. Mr. Mr. McKernan 
has just told us this: 

How many ships were built last year? 

Mr. McKernan. About 600. 

Mr. Mitter. About 600. And the recommendation is a departure, 
of course, to allow the registration of foreign-built boats under the 
American flag. And it would mean, would it not, the reconstruction 
of the remnanats of that industry, and in building up that one indus- 
try you might destroy another. 
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I believe in my own mind that your bill or Mr. Macdonald’s bill hag 
merit. If we subsidize in the United States, why should we not subgi- 
dize these industries that provide a very desirable source of food? 

The question in my own mind is whether I want to see the rem. 
nants of the small shipbuilding industry destroyed. 

Mr. Bares. In Gloucester, Mass., we have many less vessels than we 
had a little while ago. We have witnesses here from Gloucester who 
have testified to that effect. So certainly the shipbuilding industry in 
my neck of the woods is not gaining, and the shipbuilding industry jg 
only being penalized by present law. And if we continue the way we 
are today, we will have the complete destruction of the entire fis ing 
industry that for 300 years has been a great industry. 

Mr. lame Is it not possible that the small-boat building industry 
in Gloucester and in Maine and other small yards throughout New 
England might be building fishing boats, fishing vessels, if they had 
this construction differential applicable to their operations? 

Mr. Bares. I would think they would. And that is the reason I put 
the bill in,.to accomplish that. 

Mr. Otiver. By the same token, then, if this bill is amended alon 
the lines of suggestions of the witness, is it not true that these small 
yards would be out of business forever ? 

Mr. Bares. Of course, the yards in my district are not doing any- 
thing today on small-ship construction. 

Mr. Otrver. Is it not a proper approach, then, to make applicable 
to the small-boat industry the same policy that now applies to our 
merchant ship construction program ? 

Mr. Bares. I thought so, and that is the reason I introduced my 
bill along those lines. But the only point I wanted to make: I want 
it one way or the other. I do not think the status quo that we have 
have today should continue. 

Mr. Ottver. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Bates. I would prefer my bill. If that is impossible, we will 
take it the other way. 

But we do want to do something for our fishing vessls. And today 
we are doing absolutely nothing, and the fleet is getting smaller and 
smaller all the time. And 50 percent is a tremendous difference in 
capital costs; it means the difference between life and death. That is 
why I want something constructive on this bill or on this proposition. 

Mr. Mitxer. Thank you very much, Mr. Bates. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. Corrin, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Chairman, in the nearly 24% years that I have been in the House, a num- 
ber of us from the coastal area in New Pngland have tried to secure help for 
the fishing industry either through administrative or legislative action. We 
have taken every opportunity to show that conditions are critical and that 
immediate help is essential. We have received a sympathetic hearing at the 
White House and from officials of executive departments as well as before this 
committee. Nevertheless, it has been very difficult to get decisive action or a 
meeting of minds on what steps should be taken. Meanwhile, conditions have 
worsened and our fishing fleets have deteriorated further. Measures that even 
a few years ago might have helped to rehabilitate the industry are probably 
not adequate now to keep our fishing vessels afloat. 

In the last session of Congress I appeared before your committee on legisla- 
lation which was designed to bring relief to the ground fish industry which had 
been denied help under the so-called escape clause of the Trade Agreements 
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Act. I suggested at that time that long-term, low-interest loans should be given 
consideration in conjunction with some form of subsidy and grant program. 

The pending bill, H.R. 5421, provides less extensive assistance than the bill 
on which I testified previously. On the other hand, it extends help to a much 
proader segment of the industry and not just to those engaged in ground fishing. 
gThe construction differential for vessel building and the loan program for 
processors provided in H.R. 5421 would be of immediate help even though 
there is no provision for direct aid to vessel owners. I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that in supporting this legislation we are giving the minimum necessary at a 
yery critical period. 

The roots of the trouble in our New England fisheries—the flight of capital 
and plants to Canada, obsolescent vessels and processing machinery, foreign 
competition—have now taken hold to a point where the industry is being fast 
choked out. 

No one likes subsidies and probably no one likes them less than the hardy 
jndividualists in our New England fishing industry. But faced very literally 
with the prospect of extinction, they have no alternative, and I do not think that 
we have one either. 

I would like at this point to insert in the record a pertinent telegram from 
Mr. Harvey F.. Gamage, owner of a shipyard which builds fishing vessels at South 
Bristol, Maine, and who strongly endorses H.R. 5421. 

“Re H.R. 5421, we endorse the provision of subsidy payments of difference 
between domestic and foreign construction costs for commercial fishing vessels, 
also the provision of a 20-year period of loan repayment. We are builders of 
deisel-powered wooden commercial fishing vessels. They are heavy offshore 
dragger type in use by the New England fishing fleets. Our facilities will ac- 
commodate any size wooden vessel up to 135 feet in length. Recent sizes have 
been running 70 to 95 feet in length and we are producing four or five completed 
vessels per year and this production schedule could easily be increased with 
our present facilities.” 

We can only hope that a construction subsidy as set forth here will step up 
vessel construction at reasonable costs in existing yards and be an incentive 
for other yards to come and build fishing boats under the program. We hope, 
too, that processors will be enabled under the loan provision to stabilize and 
improve their plants. 

I am grateful, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear again before 
your committee on this important legislation and I hope that it will win your 
swift approval. 


Mr. Murr. The committee will stand in adjournment until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 11:59 a.m., the hearing adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1959 


Hous oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FisHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Boykin, Dingell, Flynn, Van Pelt, Pelly, 
Gross, Curtin, and Hoffman. 

Also present : Representatives Macdonald and Oliver. 

Mr. Otiver (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

According to my understanding, Mr. Sandler from Gloucester, 
Mass., would like to make a statement. 

I understand that your statement will only take 10 minutes; is that 
correct 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON SANDLER, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. Sanoter. I think that would be just about the maximum, if 
it gets to that point. 

Mr. Outver. We will not use the gavel too forcefully on you. 

Mr. Petty. The last time we had the lady mayor of Gloucester be- 
fore this committee, and she said more in 10 minutes, I bet, than you 
can. 

Mr. Sanpbter. I can talk on this subject all day, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Oxiver. I think we have not too much time. We have to ad- 
journ at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Sanpuer. My name is Solomon Sandler, and although I am a 
practicing attorney in Gloucester and 2 years ago I was counsel for 
the Gloucester Fisheries Commission, today I am speaking as a citi- 
zen of the city of Gloucester, and not as an attorney, but a person 
who has had many years of experience with fishing vessels, the laws 
pertaining to fishing vessels, and the construction of fishing ves- 
sels, 

I have been instrumental in the construction probably of as many 
fishing vessels as any one single individual in New England of re- 
cent years; and with respect to these vessels built in recent years, out 
of the last 10 I was instrumental, and I created the financing and 
did all of the legwork, outside of actually doing the hammering and 
the actual sawing. 

I understand Donald McKernan was on yesterday and he had quite 
a rough time, and I expect he is going to have a little rougher time 
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this morning because he advocates sending potential business oyt 
of the country. Of course, I am absolutely opposed to it for one par- 
ticular reason. 

Does this committee know that with all the shipyards in New Eng. 
land right now—and there are seven of you gentlemen up on this 
= each of you wanted to have a fishing vessel built in New 

ngland you could not get these seven boats built within 5 years? 

That is a pretty state of affairs. And the reason is there is onl] 
one major yard in all of New England building these vessels, We 
have the facilities to build them. We have the facilities in Gloucester 
to build an adequate number of wooden vessels; in Maine, but one, 

Chairman Bonner is from North Carolina, I understand. There 
is one down there, the Morehead City Shipyard in Morehead City, 
N.C., that attempted to build a Gloucester-type vessel. They got out 
of it after building three. Now they are building these seven vessels, 

Mr. Otiver. I represent the First Congressional District of Maine. 
We do not have any yards building wooden hulls in the First District, 
but in the Second District of Maine we do have a yard, and I feel 
very certain that if you have any problem about building vessels in the 
State of Maine you would not have very much trouble in getting some 
people who are interested in doing it. 

Mr. Sanpuer. Harvey Gamage is the principal builder. 

Mr. Ottver. This is the yard 1 have reference to. 

Mr. Sanpuer. He can only handle probably two and a half boats in 
the course of 1 year. He has two yards to build them and it takes 
about 7 to 8 months to build the average fishing vessel which this 
group is talking about. We are not talking about a little shrim 
boat. We are talking about the deep-sea trollers that go up the No 
Atlantic and can compete with the Canadian vessels and compete 
with the vessels of Iceland and Norway and Portugal and England, 
and so forth. 

The Judith Lee Rose was built up in the Southwest Harbor, but 
when he started to build this, because of lack of experience, lack of 
manpower, he pretty near went broke, and the Judith Lee Rose ended 
up in the courts, and I spent months up there trying to get it out of 
receivership and out of the courts in the Southwest Harbor area. 

There are a couple of other yards up in Maine, but the only vessels 
they are building now are these small ones of 40 feet and perhaps 
pleasure yachts. That is all that is being built in the State of Maine. 

There are none being built in Massachusetts and there are none 
being built in any other place except Morehead City. I am speaking 
of these wooden ships. There are steel, but Gloucester—and I am 
talking for Gloucester—does not operate on the steel vessel. : 

Mr. Fulham here knows more about the steel. I am familiar with 
just the wooden vessels. 

We have had this problem for years. It is true that this year, for 
the past 12 months since we were here at the last hearing, Gloucester 
has probably had its best year in the fishing industry. The vessels for 
the first time have made money. The fishermen have made money 
for the first time in years. 

However, that is not because of facilities. That is because there 
are fewer vessels, and as a result of that there are few fish, as far as 
the Gloucester group is concerned, being caught. There are few 
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processors in the city and the pay is split up among fewer people, 
and that is why they are doing a little better. But if we had the 
same number of vessels as we had 10 years ago, each one of them 
would be losing their shirts today. 

This particular bill, as I understand it, has only two facets to it: 
the ship construction subsidy and the other one is the loan program 
to the processors. 

When I spoke here last year I had a prepared statement which 
took us 2 years to prepare, and, unfortunately, we didn’t get too far 
with that mento statement and the prepared statement of other 


le. 
PWhen the group from Gloucester and the group from Boston left 
this committee hearing last year, it wasn’t but a matter of 2 or 3 weeks 
before we all felt that it was an absolute waste of time coming down 
here, and we are asking for some real consideration this time. 

We don’t know what stymied the bill from getting out of this com- 
mittee last year. I didn’t follow it. By that time we were so dis- 
appointed and disgusted we just gave up hope, and about 3 weeks 
before the Congress adjourned last year it said, “Well, it’s not going 
to get out of committee,” and we just couldn’t understand. 

his time we have a watered-down bill. The things that we need 
and the things that we wanted the most we can’t have, and we ask 
you now. This isn’t too much to ask. We realize we are going to 
have budget problems on this construction subsidy, but I don’t think 
it is going to take too much money to put this thing across because 
you can’t get that many boats built no matter how hard you try. 

You have to build up these yards, and keeping in mind that you 
have only one yard available now and even if you add two or three 
yards more, I can’t conceive of any Congressman saying, or any man 
inthe Bureau of the Budget saying this is going to run into astronom- 
ical figures. It doesn’t work that way. 

It will run into the thousands and not into the millions. It is not 
going to take too much money to put a bill like this across, and it will 
help. It will help Gloucester. It will help the industry. 

This committee here in the past has said, “We want to help you.” 
Now we have come up, and this is about the least we can ask, and we 
ask you to give this bill some favorable consideration. 

Mr. Oxtver. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Sandler, that 2 years 
ago you came down here and gave 2 hours of testimony in support 
of the bill ? 

Mr. Sanpter. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Oxtver. You were down here making quite a statement. 

Mr. Sanpter. The statement that was prepared by me on behalf of 
my group took at least 6 months in the preparation, getting the facts 
and figures. 

: Mr. Oxtver. And this committee then did not see fit to report the 
ill out ? 

Mr. Sanpter. That is right. The reason of course I don’t know, so 
Tam not critical. 

Mr. Ottver. Could it have been then because the bill was asking too 
much ¢ 

Mr. Sanpxer. It could have been. 

Mr. Outver. I noticed that you have said that this bill is a watered- 
down version. 
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Mr. Sanpier. To me it is a tremendously watered-down version 
because this second part of it, providing funds for the processors, jg 
not providing money for subsidy purposes. It is simply a loan pro- 
gram, and it is the counterpart of the Fisheries Act of 1956, which 
provides funds for fishing vessels. 

I had a great deal to do with the regulations and part of the work. 
ings of the loans to the vessels, so I know whereof I speak. 

There isn’t too much money involved there. The Government 
is not going to spend too much. They are going to take some logses 
because they have to be generous in certain cases, but at this particular 

oint it is almost as difficult to get money from this program as it js 
as a bank, not because of the people handling the funds, but be- 
cause they have taken some losses which perhaps a bank would have 
been more careful about. 

Mr. Ottver. Your position is that you would support this McKer. 
nan-suggested amendment ¢ 

Mr. Sanpier. Mr. McKernan, I understand yesterday—I wasn’t 
here so I am repeating just what I heard—suggested that he would 
prefer to have vessels built in foreign ports. I am absolutely against 
it because once you do that, you might as well close Harvey Gamage’s 
yard also, and there will be no yards, and I underline no, n-o, yards 
available in this country to build the fishing vessels, and you don’t 
build a fishing vessel overnight. It takes time. 

Harvey Gamage can’t build a fishing vessel in less than 6 months, 

As I said before, if each one of you gentlemen wanted a fishing 
vessel built for the year 1959, you couldn’t get one no matter what you 
paid for it. It would take, for seven fishing vessels, close to 4 to 5 
years to have those vessels built. 

Mr. Oxtver. Have you any questions ? 

Mr. VAN Petr. No questions. 

Mr. Oxtver. Mr. Pelly? 

Mr. Petty. I think the record as it stands now would show that 
you made the statement that the fish people made money this year 
because there were fewer boats. If we pass legislation to subsidize 
the construction of additional boats, wouldn’t that serve to increase 
the number of operators and then reduce the profits ? 

Mr. SanpteEr. I don’t believe so. The reason is I don’t think you 
can get enough boats built in that time. 

Mr. Petxiy. This would apply to the construction of fish boats all 
over the country ? 

Mr. Sanpier. Yes. 

I am concerned with the boats which are affected by imports. That 
is the Gloucester boats and the Boston boats. The boats down South 
areshrimp boats. I know nothing about them. 

Mr. Petty. You are supporting a bill which in turn would stim- 
ulate the construction of more fishing boats, which in turn would 
mean that maybe those who are operating now would actually lose 
money. 

What I am getting at is, would it not be a good idea to add a clause 
into the bill to provide that you would have to turn in your old fishing 
boat and not increase the number of boats ? 

Mr. Sanpter. No. The reason is, of course, you have fishermen 
walking the beach. 
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If I may add this, Mr. Turpin was here last year, and although he 
has a good sense of humor and sometimes I am critical of his ap- 
proach, I belive in many instances his fundamental ideas are right. 

So far, we haven’t concerned ourselves in any of these bills with 
the welfare of the fishermen themselves. We are talking about the 
processor and the boatowner. The boatowner is no good without fish- 
ermen. The fishermen today are getting older. There are going to 
be less fishermen going on these boats because they are getting older. 

With the vessels I see running out of Gloucester and Boston, 1 would 
hate to be a seaman today, but I wouldn’t mind it on a new vessel. 
I say you have to have the new vessels built in this country and 
manned by American seamen. 

I don’t: know whether I have answered your question. 

Mr. Peuiy. I still think you have not answered the question as to 
how this particular section of the bill would increase and assist the 
fishing industry itself by getting new modern fish boats that will have 
less accidents, and have less insurance, and operate more effectively, 
but still, coming back to your own statement, would just increase the 
number of boats that go out and reduce the profits. 

Mr. Sanpuer. As a practical matter, I think it will automatically 
eliminate the old boats. I think that is what will happen because, as 
a new boat is built, I think the practical effect will be just what you 
say, that these old boats are going to be turned in, but there has to 
be an increase. I believe that is what will happen. 

I believe also a newer boat is going to cost less money to operate 
and, as a result, with a newer boat there is a chance of making a dol- 
lar and more boats will have the chance of making a dollar even with 
adecreased price of the fish. 

I think you are suggesting to me now, if the industry made money 
with so few vessels around, then if you add more vessels, isn’t it true 
that you are going to split the pay into a great many smaller portions 
and they make less money. 

I don’t think that is what will happen, because your costs of op- 
eration in the new boat will go down at the same time. 

Mr. Petxiy. It would worry me for fear that an operator that is 
using now an old boat would find out that he had some new fishing 
vessel owner come along that was more efficient than he was and just 
speed up his end, and I think maybe if we could provide in the bill 
some way to allow for a trading of boats and not increase the number, 
it might help the industry overall. It is something that should be 
considered. 

Mr. Sanpuer. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Petty. That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxin. Are there any more questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sanpter. Thank you, gentlemen, for allowing me to come in 
outofturn. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxin. Mr. McKernan, before you start, do we have any other 
people from out of town that have to get away ? 

Do you not think, Mr. McKernan, maybe we should hear them? 
You did not give us this report until yesterday and we have been after 
it since Christmas. I think it would be a good idea to hear this 
gentleman. 

Mr. Rice, will you give the reporter your name ? 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Rice. Yes. My name is Thomas D. Rice. I am the executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Fisheries Association, secretary of the 
Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, Ine., ang 
also secretary of the New England Committee for Aid to the Ground- 
fish Industry, and secretary of the United Order of Sons and Daugh- 
ters of I Will Rise. 

Mr. Boyxrn. You are going to have to have that to get this fishing 
business straightened out. 

Mr. Rice. I am afraid we will, Mr. Boykin. These organizations 
represent 90 percent of the concerns engaged in the commercial fish- 
ing industry in New England. 

egislation similar in character to the bills now before you was heard 
by your committee during the closing days of the 85th Congress. The 
present legislation has been tailored to make it more acceptable to Con- 
gress and still fulfill the basic needs of the industry. 

It requests the creation of a ship construction cost differential for 
the replacement of wornout vessels and for the construction of new 
vessels in order to increase fish production to the level needed to re- 
store the industry to a healthier condition. 

It asks also for the creation of a long-term soft loan program which 
will enable fish processors and packers to install modern machinery, to 
renovate and modernize their plants and improve the efficiency of 
plant operation. 

The enactment of this legislation would enable a severely depressed 
and harassed industry to function and to maintain itself as a living 
vibrant force in the industrial life of the United States. It will serve 
also to narrow the sphere of competition between the domestic manu- 
facture of fishery products and his counterparts in 13 foreign coun- 
tries. It offers the Federal Government an opportunity to comply 
with the intent of the unanimous recommendations of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission without disturbing any of the provisions of our trade 
agreements with our foreign friends who are members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

It is but natural for the new members of this committee to ask, 
“What are the reasons for the introduction of this proposed measure?” 
Hence a brief résumé of the circumstances and events that have forced 
us to appeal to Congress for help is very much in order. 

The New England fishing industry is in the throes of a very serious 
and acute economic depression. The blame and responsibility for this 
depression must be borne in its entirety by the Federal Government. 

The administration has consistently refused to honor or recognize a 
law that was enacted by Congress to protect and preserve a domestic 
industry that is seriously injured as the result of a trade agreement 
with a foreign country or countries. The need for the law has been 
emphasized repeatedly by its inclusion in every Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act enacted by Congress during the last 15 years. 

The law in substance is this: If a domestic industry is injured or 
is threatened with injury as a result of undue pressure from imports 
of like or similar commodities entering the country under the pro- 
visions of a bilateral or multilaterial trade agreement, the domestic 
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industry has the right to file a petition for relief under the escape 
clause procedure of the tariff act. 

If the U.S. Tariff Commission is convinced that the domestic 
industry has been seriously injured, it submits its findings and recom- 
mendations to the President. If the President agrees, the relief may 
be provided in either of two categories: 

1) A 50 percent increase in import duties, or 

(2) The establishment of a quota formula to control the flow of 
imports. 
fe, hese are relief measures established by law; yet on two occasions 
the President has refused to invoke the law in order to safeguard the 
welfare of the domestic fishing industry. _ 

There were four petitions filed with the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
The first was filed in 1947 and the fourth in 1956. oe: 

The first petition was denied for lack of sufficient evidence of injury. 
The second ended as a result of a three-to-three decision by the Tariff 
Commission. 

The third petition earned a majority decision favoring the industry 
and recommended the adoption of a quota formula regulating the 
flow of imports based on U.S. consumption over a historic 5-year 
period. The President, in refusing to accept the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, based his denial of relief upon untrue and misleading 
advice given him by his staff of advisors. We were never granted an 
opportunity to challenge his decision or to correct the erroneous state- 
ments he made as to the future prospects of the industry. 

The fourth petition was concluded in 1956, and again the U.S. 
Tariff Commission ruled in favor of the domestic industry and recom- 
mended unanimously that the duty rates on imported frozen ground- 
fish fillets be increased a full 50 percent, the maximum allowed by 
law. 

The President, for the second time, refused to accept the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, and stated, “We must not do anything that 
will disturb our friendly relations with our friends in foreign coun- 
tries.” There was no indication that he was concerned with the future 
of the domestic fishing industry except to say, “Bold and vigorous 
steps should be taken now to provide root solutions to the industry’s 
problems”; something we have been trying to do since 1947. 

After being turned down again by the President, we took “bold and 
vigorous steps” by creating the New England Committee for Aid to 
the Groundfish Industry. The Committee consists of production, 
processing, distributing and marketing representatives of the major 
commercial fishery concerns throughout New England. Several meet- 
ings were held in Boston, Gloucester, and Portland, Maine. 

he Committee submitted to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
on February 7, 1957, a detailed four-point industry rehabilitation 
program for the Department’s analysis and comment. We urged 
that the program be given emergency status so that any action or 
recommendations advanced by the Department could be implemented 
without delay. 

During the next 4 months we received periodic and confusing re- 
ports as to the program’s status but nothing in the way of resolute 
action. 
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We met with the New England congressional delegation in July 
1957, to inform the Members of C ongress of our activities, our prob- 
lems, and to solicit much-needed assistance. The delegation not only 
endorsed the four-point program unanimously, but arranged for an 
immediate White House conference between a group from the con- 
gressional delegation, industry representatives, and top level White 
House personnel. 

We were received graciously, and when the meeting ended there 
was complete agreement that something should be done, must-be done, 
to help the New E ngland fishing industry. 

The meeting took — almost 2 years ago; we have yet to see eyi- 
dence of initiatory action by the White House to help resolve our 
problem. 

Eight months after the rehabilitation program was presented to the 
US. ‘Department of the Interior, we received a communication from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, stating that our program had been 
thoroughly analyzed. The letter offered nothing in the way of con- 
structive help except to state that three of the proposed program 
projects showed promise and should be submitted to Congress for 
legislative action. The letter was obviously written in compliance 
with orders from the White House and the State Department. not to 
commit any Federal agency to open endorsement of any part of the 
program. 

It was apparent to us that it was futile to expect any help from the 
Department of the Interior. We again sought the counsel and help 
of our congressional representatives. 

During “the closing days of the Ist session of the 85th Congress, 
Senator Saltonstall requested the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to 
make a survey of the New England industry during recess, and to 
prepare a series of recommend: ations that could be submitted to Con- 
gress as legislative proposals intended to halt the decline and place 
the fisheries in a more stable c ondition. 

The Bureau completed its survey in December 1957, and promptly 
submitted its recommendations to Senators Kennedy and Saltonstall 
and Congressman Bates. The report was surveyed thoroughly by the 
industry committee and Members of Congress ae was filed in legis- 
lative form shortly after Congress rec onvened in. January 1958. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act came be- 
fore Congress for renewal in the spring of 1958, a prominent member 
of the White House staff appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, urging its renewal. In the course of his testimony he re- 
ferred quite pointedly to the grave condition of the groundfish in- 
dustry. His statement revealed a veiled promise of White House ac- 
tion. He said: 

As an example in the case of fish fillets, the President concluded that the 
raising of duties would not materially improve the situation of our industry, and 
as I interpreted his action, it might well push a friendly country into a posi- 
tion of economic dependence on the Soviet Union. The country in question, 
Iceland, plays a vital role in our defense alliances by virtue of its geographic 
position. Therefore- 
and I want to call your attention, gentlemen, particularly to this state- 
ment— 


Therefore, instead of raising duties, the President decided instead to take a 
series of other measures which he judged would more effectively assist our 
domestic interests without prejudicing our relations with an essential ally. 
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We felt, in view of this statement, that we h: ad White House recog- 
nition of the industry’s plight and that “a series of other measures 
which would more effectively assist our domestic interests” were being 

repared by the White House staff. 

We wrote to the Presidential assistant requesting a conference so 
we could reach a mutual agreement with respect to what the White 
House had in mind and the legislation which had already been intro- 
duced in Congress. I regret to say that receipt of my letter was 
never ac knowledged nor have we had any contact with any White 
House official from that day to this. 

Meanwhile, we directed our attention to the progress of our bill 
before Congress. ‘Time was running against us, several agencies were 
slow in reporting their positions. 

Two weeks before Congress adjourned, the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce held a hearing on the fisheries bill 
and reported it out favorably, with only two dissenters. Unfortu- 
nately for us, it never reached the Senate floor for disposition. It 
was passed over twice on calendar call and Congress adjourned before 
further Senate action could be taken. 

Three days before Congress adjourned the bill was discussed during 
an executive session of the House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee after having received a favorable report from the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries. It was too late in the session, however, to 
resolve several issues that were raised during the executive committee 
meeting, so the bill died in committee. 

H.R. 5566 and 5421 are new bills. They seek only the most im- 
portant and fundamental requirements needed to give the domestic 
fishing industry the encouragement and financial support it so vitally 
needs to keep it alive and to encourage expansion and growth. There 
are only two objectives to be found in these bills. 

(1) The creation of a ship construction cost differential, the differ- 
ential to be borne by the U.S. Government. It is a righteous objec- 
tive. We are handicapped, penalized, and discrimin: ited against. by 
alaw written in 1792 which says in substance: 

No fishing vessel constructed in a foreign shipyard may be used in the do- 
nestic fishing industry of the United States. 

It was written originally to protect and encourage the shipbuilding 
activities of a young America that had turned to the sea for food, for 
trade, and for commerce. It was necessary then to encourage do- 
mestic shipbuilding since we were woefully ‘outweighed in respect to 
marine tonnage afloat and outnumbered in respect to fishing fleets by 
the three most powerful nations in the world, England, France. and 
Spain. 

Our domestic shipyards have done well under the mandate adopted 
by Congress in 1792, and have enjoyed 167 years of protective cus- 
tody. But, times changed, the sphere of competition between foreign 
and domestic shipping industries rendered American maritime oper- 
ators powerless in the field of international trade and commerce. 

Congress itself recognized this situation almost 50 years ago when 
it passed the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Marine Acts of 
1920, 1928, and 1936, and the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. 
They or anted, among other things, a ship construction subsidy dif- 
ferential in order to put America’s maritime interests in a position 
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to meet the competition of vessels of foreign resgistry and to kee the 
American flag ever prominent on the high seas. We ask for nothin 

more. S 
_ Give us the right to compete against the foreign fishing vessel that 
is constructed and financed by a government that realizes, fosters 
and promotes the vast potentials of its commercial fishing industry. 

We ask you as representatives and Members of the Congress of the 
United States to do one of two things: 

(1) Enact this legislation so as to include fishing vessels under the 
Maritime Act of 1936, or repeal the law which prevents us from buying 
fishing vessels built in foreign shipyards. 

This will solve one of our major problems in trying to meet the 
competition of imports from foreign countries. 

(2) The second objective of this bill is to create a long-term soft 
loan program for the benefit of fish processors and packers. A year 
ago when this bill was before your committee, there was considerable 
objection to this feature of the bill, since it was worded in such a man- 
ner that only New Englanders could be the recipients of its intended 
benefits. 

It was so worded at that time because no other segment of the com- 
mercial fishing industries of the United States had ever experienced 
the debasement, the humiliation, the indifference, the frustration, the 
lack of cooperation and understanding in dealing with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as has the New England fishing industry. 

That is not an idle statement. I can cite you case histories of the 
experiences we encountered in dealing with the Treasury, the State 
Department, Department of Commerce, Customs Bureau, and the 
White House, that would make you wonder whether or not you have 
any rights as a citizen of the United States. 

Ve suffered these inequities and injustices in pursuance of an estab- 
lished principle of democratic procedure which is: 

Exhaust all your potential remedies provided for by law before you appeal to 
Congress. 

The New England fishing industry has done just that, to the point 
of exhaustion. \ 

We appeared before the U.S. Tariff Commission four times in the 
last 11 years. We were awarded two decisions, one by majority vote, 
the latest by unanimous agreement. The U.S. Tariff Commission, 
next to Congress is supposed to be endowed with complete jurisdiction 
over matters of trade and tariff that affect the domestic industries of 
the United States. Yet one man who is no more, no less a human 
being than you or I, has, because of the precepts of his office, the 
right to overrule a majority opinion. It is not right, it is not in 
keeping with the basic principles of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

For the above reasons, the New England fisheries felt that they 
were in a unique position. It was the only segment of our national 
fisheries that had appealed to the several divisions of Government that 
were empowered to act constructively in behalf of our industry. 
Hence, the appeal to Congress was phrased in language to relieve the 
New England situation. 

Since this section of the original bill was objected to on the theory 
that it was legislation designed to benefit an isolated section of the 
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commercial fishing industry, it has been reworded, so that in the 
present bill, any section of the commercial fisheries than can prove 
itself to be in a distressed state due to circumstances and conditions 
beyond its control, will be eligible to receive its benefits. 

In our own case, if the industry itself was responsible for its de- 

ressed condition, our request for financial aid and Government help 
could not be justified. However, the responsibility must be placed 

uarely where it belongs on the Federal Government. It has thwart- 
every move the industry has ever made to ward off extinction and 
defend itself against unjust exploitation. ; 

We ask you gentlemen, as Members of Congress and this committee, 
to weigh our position carefully, analyze the facts as they have been 

resented, and grant us a decision that will permit the New England 
Eshing industry to live, to grow and prosper as an integral part of the 
Nation’s industrial economy. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of ap- 

aring before your committee. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dincetxu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What is your position on recommendations of the Department of 
Interior with regard to having these vessels constructed abroad ? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Dingell, that has gotten to be quite a controversial 
issue, and I will say this—that probably homely analogy: that the 
fishing industry is like a house that is on fire. We have called the 
fire department. That is the Congress of the United States. 

We find that there are two divisions within the fire department 
trying to determine which of the two ways they are going to fight the 
fire. Meanwhile, the house is burning. 

Our position is this: There are two possible avenues of relief that 
can be afforded to the domestic fishing industry, one through the cre- 
ation of a ship construction subsidy differential, and the other, the 
permission to buy vessels built in foreign countries. 

Our position is this: We are entitled to something. Give us some- 
thing. We don’t care which. Either one will do us a tremendous 
amount of good. 

Mr. Dinceu. Let me ask you this: What is the sizes, let’s say, of 
roach fish and ocean perch you are catching now ? 

Mr. Rice. They will vary in sizes, Mr. Dingell, for the technical 
terminology of it; that is, the number of fillets to a pound—— 

Mr. Drncewi. I am asking the size of the raw fish. 

Mr. Rice. The raw fish will run—actually we weigh the raw fish. 
We usually go on the number of fillets per pound, which will vary 
between what we call 80 count to 150 count, which is to a 10-pound 
unit, and the fillet of any given fish will get about 27 percent meat, 
2s you take two fillets and multiply it by four, that is about the size 
of it. 

Mr. Dincett. The point I am leading to, and I will explore this 
more with the Department of Interior and some of the other people 
charged with the responsibility of this, is that you are catching in 
some areas immature fish still, are you not, because you are fishing 
In certain areas instead of going far enough abroad to explore new 
fishes, like let’s say the Japanese and Russian and English. 

45072—59_4 
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You are fishing off of the United States. You are not going uD 
off of Iceland and some of these places. Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Rice. No; you are not, Mr. Dingell, because our fishing fleets 
roam well up to the north or what we call all over the Northwest 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Dinceit. Principally for red fish ? 

Mr. Rice. Not for red fish; for red fish they will go up off of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Mr. Dincetx. Principally off our coast lands ! 

Mr. Rice. Not particularly for red fish. Red fish can be found 
almost anywhere, in the Gulf of Maine all up through off the coast 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Mr. Dineen. The point I am concerned about and what I am lead- 
ing up to is this: If we give a construction differential subsidy or if 
we give permission to construct these ships abroad, what assurances 
are we going to have that we are not going to see tremendous overfish- 
ing in areas close to our own coastline as opposed to, let’s say, some 
fishing off in other areas where we might find less pressure and more 
opportunity to secure fish ? 

Mr. Rice. Mr, Dingell, the Fish and Wildlife Service have made 
extensive surveys w ith respect to the life cycles of fish and migration 
of fish, and they have determined that there are cycles of scarcity 
of fish and cycles of overabundance, and there are times when a fishery 
should be fished to its maximum in order to decrease it. 

It. so happens that for the last 2 years we have been in the bottom 
half of a cycle. Fish have been scarce. According to the projected 
surveys made by F ish and Wildlife, there are strong indications that 
the fish production in our area beginning next year will be tremen- 
dous, but, as I say, this year and last year the production has been 
very low because the fish population itself has been low. As I say, 
that cycle changes and it is anticipated that the cycle will change in 
1960. 

Mr. Dincexi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Macponaup. Inasmuch as I am coauthor of a bill which, as I 
know, you instigated, did I understand you correctly in saying that 
you would acc ept the U.S. Department of Interior’s report which was 
given yesterday by Mr. McKernan as a satisfactory bill to the New 
England fishing industry ? ¢ 

Mr. Rice. We ell, we find, Mr. Macdonald, because of the contro- 
versy that has arisen over the precepts of that particular phase of 
this bill that we are more or less in the position where we have to 
stand on the sidelines and let you people decide which issue is best 
for us. 

Mr. Macponaxp. Is it satisfactory to you, Mr. Rice ? 

Mr. Rice. It is satisfactory if there isn’t anything else to be offered. 

Mr. Macponaup. As you know, this report rewrites the entire bill. 
H.R. 5421 is out the window and so is the Bates identical bill. The 
bill is just no longer there. There is a substitute bill put in by the 
U.S. Department ‘of the Interior and I was wondering if you felt 
that that bill was satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Rice. Let me put it this way: We have received assurances as 
late as yesterday afternoon that any bill that hangs its hat ona sub- 
sidy provision as far as the ship construction subsidy is concerned 
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pasn’t got a chance in this Legislature. It may pass Congress, but it 
will be rvetoed. That is because of the administration’s attitude that 
they are not going to spend any money for anything this year, so we 
fin ourselves in a rather unique position. Our only position is this: 

There are two avenues of relief open. We feel that it is up to 
Congress to decide which we shall have. We are amenable to either 
one. If we can’t have one, we have to look to the other. If we can’t 
have the subsidy, we will have to look to the right to buy ships in 
foreign countries. 

It is an awkward position, but there is nothing that we can do 
about it. 

Mr. Macponavp. In other words, you will settle for the privilege of 
taking the c hance that Congress w ill give you permission to buy ships 
in foreign shipyards ¢ 

Mr. Rice. I will settle for anything that is going to increase the 
fishing fleet in New England. 

Mr. Macponatp. Do you think that that will do it ? 

Do you think it has a chance to get through the Congress ? 

Mr. Rice. That is not for me to determine, 

All I can do is tell you that we are amenable to any solution so far 
asour problem is concerned. 

Mr. Macpona.p. I understand your position now. 

I would just like to have for the record which you prefer—the bills 
that were introduced on behalf of the New E ngland fishing industry, 
or the U.S. Department of the Interior bill ? 

Mr. Rice. Naturally, Mr. Macdonald, I am in favor of the bill that 
has been introduced by you and Mr. Bates which calls for a ship 
construction subsidy. 

Mr. Macponaxp. That is only one-half of it. 

The processors are certainly not going to be helped at all unless—— 

Mr. Rice. I think the argument centers at this point not on the soft- 
loan program. ‘That has ‘been supported by the Department of the 
Interior. The controversy rests over the ship construction subsidy 
differential. If the industry had its choice naturally, it would take 
the ship construction subsidy differential because in that way you are 
not impinging on any part of our labor segment or any other indus- 
try in the United States. So that I would naturally support the posi- 
tion that we should have a subsidy rather than the right to buy boats 
in foreign countries. 

But, howev er, if it is already a foregone conclusion that you are not 
going to get a subsidy, then we have to look to the next best thing. 

Mr. Macponarp. You say draw that conclusion, not because the 
Congress will not go along with it, but because the White House will 
not go along with it? 

Mr. Rice. And I understand the Senate will not go along with it. 

Mr. Macponaup. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Per. No questions. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petiy. Mr. Rice, you heard my question directed to Mr. Sandler 
with regard to the danger of increasing the number of fishing vessels 
resulting in diminishing profits for the operator and also for the 
fishery men themselves. 

Would you comment on that ? 
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Mr. Rice. Well, I can only refer you back, Mr. Pelly, to what the 
fishing industry was 25 years ago before we had this problem of jm. 
—_ We had over 300 vessels in the fishery of New England. We 

ad over 60 to 65 processing plants. Every one of them were success. 
ful at that time. 

We can return to that if you build up your fleet—if we are put in 
a position where we can compete against the foreign manufactured 
commodity. We are ina position where we can retain our own forces, 
There isn’t any question as to how far the industry can go. 

Mr. Petiy. Actually, though, it does not get to the real heart of 
the problem: which is that cheap foreign competition comes into this 
country and depresses the prices so that the fishermen are not em- 
ployed and the vessels are not replaced ; is that right ? 

Mr. Rice. That condition exists today and that is the condition 
that must be rectified. 

Mr. Petty. Due to some national security reason as to our need 
to placate Iceland and other countries, we apparently hurt our own 
fishing industry. 

Mr. Ricg. If it is part of our international policy to placate Iceland, 
do so; but, at the same time, don’t neglect or sacrifice the domestic in- 
dustry. There is a sphere of a meeting of minds there, or a sphere 
of adjustment. If you have to help Iceland, at the same time protect 
your domestic industry. It is all part of your international program. 

Mr. Petty. I want to compliment you on your statement. I think 
that it is one of the best that I have heard here, but it just does not 
answer that one question in my mind as to the fact that maybe if we 
increase the number of fishing vessels, we may in turn hurt the indus- 
try by overproducing as far as the market is concerned. 

Mr. Rice. I don’t think it would happen, Mr. Pelly, because natu- 
rally our population is increasing year in and year out. We have just 
received a report from the Fish and Wildlife that the annual con- 
sumption of fish has gone up slightly all over the United States. 

Fishery products have never really been truly marketed like other 
commodities have been marketed, but if the fishing industry gets into 
a position where it is healthy and substantial and can afford money to 
advertise its product, it will certainly increase consumption and 
create greater working possibilities and a greater use of our fishery 
potentials in order to satisfy that demand. 

Mr. Pewiy. Mr. Rice, I do not believe that so far the record indi- 
cates the high cost of insurance and the fact that new vessels could 
mean a great deal in the way of lower premiums on insurance. That 
alone in the way of increasing profits has tremendous possibilities; 
and so far I have seen nothing in the record to show the actual re- 
sults at all. 

Mr. Rice. We have had surveys made by leading research organiza- 
tions that will determine methods of reducing the cost of insurance. 

One sure way that you can do it is the new type of vessel that we 
have in mind as far as construction—if anybody has the money to 
construct it—which will eliminate a lot of the hazards that now 
exist on the type of vessel that is operating in the fishery today; but 
nobody has the money to put into that kind of a vessel today. 

Mr. Petry. Is it not true that there is practically only one com- 
pany that writes insurance, and they are doing it on a practically in- 
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golvent basis? In other words, the next year they charge just exactly 
the amount to make up for their losses the previous year? 

Mr. Rice. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Petry. Therefore, the way that the rates are up is because of 
the fact that the accident incidence is up? 

Mr. Rice. And the accident incidence is up because the type of 
machinery that the men have to work with today is antiquated and 
old fashioned. The new type vessels that we have in mind certainly 
will eliminate an awful lot of those hazardous incidents on board a 
vessel. 

Mr. Petty. I think you would agree with me that that aspect. to 
which the bill is directed to cure is important as far as the industry 
js concerned ? 

Mr. Rice. Very much so. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Ottver. Just a couple of short questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rice, when you are talking about this ideal fishing vessel that 
you have just been mentioning for the needs of fisheries today, are you 
speaking about wooden hulls, or steel hulls? 

Mr. Rice. It would be applicable to either one. 

Mr. Ouiver. Which would probably be used the most ? 

Mr. Rice. The system of operation is the same whether it is a 
steel hull boat or a wooden hull boat. 

Mr. Oxtver. In your experience, would there be steel or wooden 
hulls built if this bill were passed ? 

Mr. Rice. There is a market for both. 

Mr. Oxtver. Do you go along with my understanding of the 
ew witness’ statement, that there are not available yards to build 

shing vessels in New England? 

Mr. Rice. No, there are plenty of yards to build them. 

Mr. Oriver. That was my understanding of the situation. 

Just one further question. I do not want to belabor this issue, but 
does it not go without saying that unless people are working in ship- 
yards, you are not going to be able to sell fish to the extent that you 
could if they were working in our own American yards? 

Mr. Rice. We wouldn’t sell fish to those people who are not engaged 
in fishing. 

Mr. Ottver. If we put them out of business by not giving ship con- 
struction or boat contruction, we are in a sense defeating our own 


pepe! 

r. Rice. We don’t want to put any segment out of the industry. 
We don’t want to put any industry in the position that we have been 
for the last 15 years. 

Mr. Ortver. I am very happy to have you say that, sir. 

Mr. Borxr1n. Congressman Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Rice, first of all I want to commend you for your 
statement. It indicates a lot of study. It is a very good statement 
from a chronological standpoint, and do not be surprised if I use it 
later on in connection with some trade agreements act if I am still in 
Congress when that stinker comes up for renewal again. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Your trouble is because of foreign imports, is it not? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gross. And yours is another instance of the chickens that are 
coming home to roost because of this fallacious belief on the part of 
a lot of people, too many of them in Congress, that the American peo- 
ple can carry the burden of financing all of the world and accepting al] 
of their products. Your trouble stems from that, does it not? 

Mr. Rice. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And there are a lot of chickens in that flock and they 
are going to come home to roost progressively as time goes on, but 
you are just one of them. 

Would you have any objection if we can amend the foreign hand-out 
bill to get you some money, since your troubles stem from that, and to 

ive you a little of this foreign aid that we are Hlepansing in the 
billions of dollars every year? Would you have any objection to get- 
ting your money that way ? 

Mr. Rice. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. Gross. I would be glad to offer an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill this year to try to get you some money out of that. I will 
vote against the whole works when I get through, but I will try to 
get you some of the money that we are handing out with the greatest 
of abandon to all the foreign countries all over the world. 

I think you are a lot more deserving than some people over in 
Timbuctoo. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Gross. 

Congressman Flynn. 

Mr. Fiynn. No questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Are there any other questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Curtin ? 

Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. I would just like to ask one. 

If the subsidy is granted, in your opinion how long would that 
subsidy have to continue ? 

Mr. Rice. Somebody brought out yesterday the fact that there is 
no date of termination in connection with this subsidy. 

Mr. Horrman. That was not what I asked. I am asking your 
opinion now. 

Mr. Rice. I would say, Mr. Hoffman, that we would be very happy 
to go along with a 10- or 15-year program. Certainly if the industry 
can’t improve its situation within that time, then it is not entitled to 
help. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Rice. We don’t want this thing as a permanent situation like 
your farm subsidies. We don’t think there is any need of it. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not think that there is any need of a permanent 
farm subsidy. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Flynn ¢ i 

Mr. Friynn. I received from the Wisconsin Legislature about 10 
days ago a memorial to Congress asking that the shipyards in the 
Great Lakes area be considered for some of the construction that will 
take place in the future. Can these shipyards in the Great Lakes en- 
gage in the occupation of building fishing vessels and compete better 
than the New England shipyards can with the foreign market for 
ships? 
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Mr. Rice. They are capable of building fishing vessels used in our 
fisheries. As a matter of fact, we have two large trollers that were 
built in Great Lakes shipyards that are presently operating out of 
Boston, and the names are the Wisconsin and the Michigan. 

Mr. Fuynn. They can build them more cheaply there than they can 
on the east coast ¢ 

Mr. Rice. That, sir, I couldn’t tell you. I don’t get into that phase, 
thecompetitive features of shipbuilding. 

Mr. Firynn. I put this resolution in the Congressional Record a 
few days ago. 

Mr. Gross. One other question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Would you be good enough to give me an estimate of 
the amount of money necessary to rehabilitate the New England 
fishing fleet, just a good round figure estimate, so that I can insert 
it in an amendment to be offered to the foreign hand-out bill? 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Fulham and myself have discussed that. We re- 
viewed it yesterday afternoon. We feel that over a 10-year period 
the entire fleet would be replaced on the basis of 10 percent a year. 
If that were true, there would probably be no more than $10 or $15 
million involved. 

Mr. Gross. You tell me what you think it ought to be because I 
need the figure and I know nothing about it. I come from Iowa. We 
do not have any fillets or groundfish out there that I know anything 
about, any shipyards, or anything else, but we do pay the taxes to help 
float the foreign handout program. We will be glad to give you a 
little of it. 

Mr. Rice. I look forward to receiving it, sir. 

Mr. MacponaLp. Mr. Chairman, just one last question. 

Mr. Rice, [ think we ought to clear up one misapprehension. The 
proposed bill certainly is not designed merely to help New England, 
is it? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. Macponatp. Everyone who shows a need along all our coasts of 
the United States, including Alaska, will be helped ? 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield back ? 

Mr. Macponaxp. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. There is no provision for hardship as a condition for 
the ship construction end of your bill. 

Mr. Macponap. Yes, there is. 

Mr. Gross. Will you read it to me, please ? 

Mr. Macponap. Loans up to $5 million, et cetera. 

Mr. Gross. I am talking about construction. 

Mr. Macponaxp. There is not within the construction. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Macponatp. The Department of the Interior has knocked out 
the entire construction differential anyway. In their proposal they 
have knocked out the entire section 2. 

Mr. Gross. I am speaking of your bill. 

Mr. Macpona.p. | agree. 

Mr. Gross. There is no provision for hardship or distress as a con- 
dition for a ship construction subsidy. 
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Mr. Macpona.p. I will be happy, if it can be drawn in such a way 
that will meet with the legislative need, to include that these vessels 
when constructed are going to a segment that is adversely affected 
but it is a very difficult task to put that into correct language, and } 
ane be very happy to have the value of your experience along these 

ines. 

Mr. Gross. I think the fact that the Tariff Commission has twice 
upheld the invocation of the peril point—I assume it was the peril 
point 

Mr. Rice. Under the escape-clause procedure. 

Mr. Gross. Or the escape clause in the Trade Agreements Act 
pretty well demonstrated that they are in trouble up there. In that 
particular area they are in trouble. 

Whether this is the way to get at it or not, I do not know. I do 
not like this method. I think the solution ought to have come through 
the Tariff Commission. 

I think American industry ought to be protected against this sort of 





thing. 
Mr. Macponatp. The Tariff Commission gave relief. It was the 
administration head who refused the relief. e cannot legislate, un- 


fortunately, to get a new head and we cannot wait until 1960, so this 
is an approach to try to give some relief. 

Mr. Gross. Do not think I approve of it for 1 minute. 

As I tried to point out yesterday, we had an amendment to the 
Trade Agreements Act last year which would have stripped any Pres- 
ident from overriding the Tariff Commission, but again unfortunately, 
we could not get enough help in Congress to take care of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MacponaLD. You had one vote from me. 

Mr. Gross. [remember that. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Dineewu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a 
couple of questions, if I may. 

How many vessels do you propose to construct under this construc- 
tion subsidy, sir? 

In other words, how many can we anticipate the taxpayers are going 
to have to pay a subsidy on ? 

Mr. Rice. We feel this way, sir: that the entire fleet over a period 
of time would have to be rebuilt so we estimate that 10 percent of the 
existing fleet would be replaced each year. 

Mr. Dineetw. That is how much each year ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Oh, probably eight or nine boats a year. 

Mr. Dincex.. That is how many million dollars ? 

Mr. Rice. Could be $414 million a year. 

Mr. Dincetu. Then you would not have any objection to limiting 
this to $414 million ? 

Mr. Rice. Provided it is applicable to New England, but the bill 
is drawn on a national basis. 

Mr. Dince.y. Let me go a little further here. 

In each Congress we see a whole fistful of fishery relief bills in the 
hopper and what I want to know is, if we enact this bill, are we going 
to solve the problems in the New England fisheries and the other 
fisheries around the country, or are we going to continue to find our- 
selves meeting these fishery bills? 
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Mr. Rice. I cannot tell what conditions are going to be in the future, 
sir, but I say in the light of our position today, we feel that this 
measure will solve the major portions of our problem. 

Mr. Dinceti. Let me ask you this question: Are we going to find 
ourselves requested to give an operating subsidy ? 

Mr. Rice. We do not look for an operating subsidy because we have 

ple who know how to operate vessels given the right kind of in- 
ustry. 

Mr. Macponap. I would like to point out to the gentleman that the 
reason you see so many bills in for the aid of the fishery industry at 
the ening of the session is that none have ever carried. 

Mr. Borx1n. Exactly. 

Mr. Petty. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dincetx. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Rice, you just said there would be about nine boats 
ayear. 

Mtr. Boykin. We are talking about New England. 

Mr. Petty. Do these fishing vessels cost $500,000? 

Mr. Rice. The latest estimate we have today of replacing a modern 
version of what a troller should be in operating a fishing fleet off 
New England is on a steel-hull vessel approximately $500,000, but 
the wooden boats can be built for $250,000 or $300,000. 

Mr. Petty. In other words, the subsidy would be approximately 50 
percent of the cost, as you mentioned ? 

Mr. Rice. That is about right, sir. 

Mr .Oiver. Just one more question, please. 

Mr. Rice, you have not mentioned in your statement, so far as I 
know, any suggestion that there could possibly be a national defense 
advantage gained by building up the fishing fleet. 

Is there not a definite advantage to be gained by that? 

Mr. Rice. There most certainly is, sir, and the Navy has just ini- 
tiated some surveys and investigations to determine how the fishing 
vessels can be used as part of our national defense. 

I have never mentioned the tieup between national defense and the 
fishing industry because years ago I was told, do not come to Congress 
pleading your case and waving the American flag. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Ouiver. However, everybody else does it and I see no reason 
why the New England fishery industry should be reluctant about 
doing something which I think could very well be said to be in the 
interest of national defense. 

Mr. Rice. I was merely relying on the advice a lot of people gave 
to me years ago. ’ 

Mr. Ottver. Without embarrassing you, may I ask where your in- 
formation came from that the construction-differential subsidy could 
not be passed in the Senate? 

Mr. hae. I went over yesterday to talk to some people on the Senate 
side and they told me that, because of the administration’s attitude, 
anything that has the word “subsidy” connected with it would cer- 

tainly not pass the Senate this year. 

Mr. Ottver. That is all. 

wl Boykin. Gentlemen, as you know, the House meets at 11 
o'clock. 
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Mr. McKernan, we will put you on the first thing in the morning 

Do you have anything else, Mr. Rice? 

Mr. Ricr. I would like to have Mr. Fulham on tomorrow morni 
He is also in the same position that I am in, out of town. 

Mr. Boyxin. How long will it take you? 


ng. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS FULHAM, VICE PRESIDENT, BOSTON Fisy 
MARKET CORP. 


Mr. FutuHam. About 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. Boykin. Maybe we can do it now. 

Mr. Fulham, will you give the reporter your name? 

Mr. FutHam. My name is Thomas A. Fulham. I am vice president 
of the Boston Fish Market Corp., Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. I am a 
member of the New England Committee for Aid to the Fisheries, 

In the interest of brevity, Mr. Chairman, I will submit my statement 
for the record and just comment briefly on some of the parts. 

Mr. Boykin. I think that is fine and we appreciate it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


The basic ground-fish producers of New England can read with mixed feelings 
the April—June 1959 Commercial Fisheries Outlook published by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. It tells a glowing story of increases in the consumption of 
ground-fish fillets and fish sticks made from ground-fish fillets. It also tells of 
the dramatic increase of imported fillets to satisfy that demand. Total imports 
of all ground-fish fillets, including blocks for fish sticks, was 155.15 million 
pounds, an increase of 10 percent over 1957. Most prominent shareholders in this 
group to supply the American public were the subsidized fleets of Canada (66 
percent), Iceland (19 percent), and the similarly aided fleets of Denmark (6 per- 
cent), and Norway (4 percent). 

In the similar period the unaided fleets of Boston and Gloucester dropped their 
ground-fish landings from 305 to 292 million pounds. The most serious decline 
was registered by the Boston fleet which is devoted solely to the production of 
ground-fish. The landings plummeted from 136 million pounds in 1957 to 124 
million pounds in 1958. 

In order to forestall the conclusion that a decrease in demand contributed to 
the decline, it should be pointed out that the value of the catch increased from 
$11.2 to $12.6 million. 

It would be expected in view of such obvious prosperity that an increase in the 
fleet would be a logical result. However, such is not the case. The U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service figures show a net drop of one trawler. An even more 
demanding indication of needed action is the following table: 


Age of Boston fishing fleet 


Number of | Average age 











vessels (years) 
clack cit Iain. scot alan nike i a ee aa 28 18 
Medium otter trawlers. .._........ --- iene edl tis. 36 19 
Gmall otter trawers...; .-.......-«.-.--..-- ee 8 89 
Nd scikldve stp detent ieadebvateanbinodn x : cate t eieintaina ica 72 21 





What does not show in the figures but can be demonstrated by the catch 
statistics is the percent drop in efficiency of each vessel as each year is added. 
Certainly, in view of this graphic demonstration of galloping obsolescence, a 
building program is indicated to the vessel owners. 

The fact that new vessels were not built is simple economics. The ground- 
fish fillets consumed in the United States are supplied by both U.S. and foreign 
fishery companies. There is no selectivity on the part of the consumer; she 
buys what is offered in the markets regardless of national origin. The product 
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is the same, in many instances caught on the same fishing ground. The follow- 
ing table shows the origin and progress of suppliers: 


Domestic production and imports of ground fish and ocean perch fillets, 1950-58 


[Millions of pounds] 





Year U.S. pro- Imports Year U.S. pro- Imports 

duction duction 
cn nl g-gn te a 
RS Bis a ernie 100. 0 TX ab: Dea eee 112.3 89.7 
ALL ae 96. 7 FORD |) Feee Ac ott ted t 132.7 107.4 
Te 107.1 Re ee ona ceonwasnaaeins 148. 8 87.6 
Midancascoscaseeee 105. 2 130. 1 7 tiation aan 136. 6 64.8 
SE 2 if40i.250-5 122. 4 137.5 





The influence of the economic advantage of the foreign countries shows up 
each year as their portion of the market increases at the expense of domestic 
production. 

Let us recall that Canada supplies 66 percent of U.S. consumption of ground- 
fish fillets and see what advantage a Canadian vessel owner has over his U.S. 
counterpart. 

Canada has a twofold aid plan: A direct Federal subsidy of $165 per gross ton 
and a Provincial subsidy that varies according to the Province. The example 
used is that of Nova Scotia. 

To construct a 65-foot dragger at a cost of $70,000: 


CANADA (SUBSIDY) 


I CNN is miscictranaimicinndd te ee eo e185 ee ees ee ler a $70, 000 
AOI E COUR WOON nie ee is a ooo 13, 600 
PR <a i Be i iin ad a ete iacschon ee 10, 000 
vineins 100m Ge noOrnine Wmbetese.. i. 8 ee 46, 400 

The loan must be repaid : 

75 percent in 72 months or $483 per month____-........-..-..._ 34, 800 
25 percent in 72 months or $161 per month___--___-_-_-_-_--_--_- 11, 600 
UNITED STATES (NO SUBSIDY) 

es ee a oe ee ee a ee 80, 000 
60 months’ repayment through commercial bank_______--_-_-__--_- 48, 000 
mepercent Gownpeymene ee ee 32, 000 
RD SO RON oe acid caida aia ormmlin eligi ances eal acuaeias 800 


These figures do not include charges for interest which would be comparable. 

These figures demonstrate the tremendous inequity which must be borne by 
the U.S. vessel owner to compete with Canadian operators. 

Since our request is based on comparable foreign construction cost, according 
to latest estimates the costs of construction in England are 65 to 70 percent of 
the United States; West Germany, 60 to 65 percent of the United States; Hol- 
land, 60 to 65 percent of the United States. 

The British figure has risen in recent months because of increased occupancy 
of yards constructing fishing vessels under the White Fish Authority plan, which 
since 1953 has aided in the construction and repairing of over 400 new fishing 
vessels. This plan not only includes construction grants but income tax exemp- 
tions up to 140 percent of the cost of the vessel. 

In conclusion I should like to say a word about the fishing effort in the north- 
west Atlantic Ocean. In the early days of our Nation this area was the scene 
of vast fleets of American vessels. In fact, historians will show how activity in 
this area was a contributing cause to the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812. Today the fleets of Canada, Portugal, Spain, Iceland, Italy, France, and 
Russia reap its harvest. You would need 12 months to find an American vessel. 

The American fleet has been driven off the seas. Not only is this a source 
of lost commerce, lost prestige, and knowledge; it is also a matter of grave con- 
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cern to our Defense Establishment. I do hope that through the provisions of 
this bill our fishing fleet can be reestablished to its former greatness. 

Mr. FutHam. Thank you, sir. 

I would just like to point out in speaking of the aid to the Boston 
fishing fleet, there are 72 operating trollers with an average age of 9} 
years. The fact that no new vessels have been built, despite the obyi- 
ous obsolescence, is simply a matter of economics, that we cannot 
compete with the base cost of foreign construction. 

I would like to comment briefly on some of the questions that haye 
been asked. 

In yesterday’s session the question was brought up as to limitations 
on the subsidy. During the evening we drew up the following condi- 
tions which could apply if the committee felt that they were appli- 
cable : 

(1) We felt that the differential payments should apply under a 
“distressed condition” definition, which we would interpret to mean 
that the differential payments should be available to those fishing 
vessels whose product is produced and sold in the U.S. markets in 
competition with a like product which is caught by foreign subsidized 
vessels and sold in the same U.S. markets; or 

(2) That it was also interpreted to mean those sections of the indus- 
try which have exhausted all avenues of relief under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Extension Act, as amended. 

It was felt also that it would be desirable to add a limitation that 
not over 10 percent of any class or type of vessel in a type fishery 
be eligible in any one year, except that experimental types may be 
included in separate classification when it is felt that such a vessel is 
an improvement and will advance the general welfare of the fishery 
and the industry. 

As far as money is concerned, it was felt that not over $15 million 
should be expended in any one year. 

As a businessman who has suffered from foreign competition, I feel 
that these vessels should be constructed in U.S. yards. 

Mr. Oliver asked Mr. Sandler the question about the availability of 
shipyards in New England. I recently made a survey of facilities 
available and there are nine shipyards that are available for construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Pelly asked the question about whether or not the increase in 
vessels would damage the general marketing conditions and bring on 
an overproduction. 

In my statement, sir, I show that from 1950 to 1958 the total busi- 
ness in the United States has increased, and whereas the United States 
used to supply 136 million pounds of fillets a year, they now supply a 
hundred million, and whereas the foreign producers used to supply 64 
million pounds, they now supply 154 million pounds. 

There is ample business in the United States for all of us as long 
as we compete Rian the same economic base. 

Mr. Pelly also asked the question concerning insurance. 


_ We are designing currently a vessel in Boston to see if we can’t 
introduce efficiencies into that vessel which have not existed hereto- 
fore. One of our prime considerations is that of compensable acci- 
dents. 
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The insurance premium today on a ship of 17 men is approximately 
$12,000. We feel that by redesigning the vessel extensively we could 

rhaps reduce that premium to $6,000, which would be, as you can 
imagine, over the life of the vessel, a tremendous saving. 

I think, sir, that that covers the matters that I wish to bring 


out. : . 
Mr. Born. I think that is very fine, and thank you very much. 


Mr. Rice wanted the mayor of Gloucester to testify, but you heard 
the bells and we do have to answer the rolleall. I wish we could. 

She could put her statement in the record or, if not, we will hear 
her tomorrow. 

Mrs. Beatrice K. Corliss (mayor of Gloucester). I will testify the 
first thing in the morning. 

Mr. Boyxrn. That will be fine. 

(The following letter was received by the committee :) 


STINSON CANNING Co. 
Birch Harbor Maine, April 29, 1959. 
Frank W. BoyKIN, 
Chairman, House Fisheries Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN BoyKIN: I would like to express my feelings and those 
of the Maine sardine industry in general, concerning the Federal Fisheries 
Assistance Act (H.R. 5566). 

We favor the construction differential subsidy for fishing vessels section, but 
do not favor the section of the act which sets up a $5 million loan fund to 
processors of fishery products. 

The number of plants in our industry has decreased over the years and we have 
had some modernization, all of which has left us still in the position where, 
during a normal year for fish supplies, we can and do produce more than our 
market will consume. 

Anything that has enabled us to open more plants or in any way to pack 
more fish during these normal fish years has resulted in overproduction and 
distressed conditions. We therefore feel that such loans as provided for in sec- 
tion 3 of the act would increase the present tendency to overproduce in our 
industry and create more of a distressed condition than we might otherwise 
have. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. STINson, Jr. 


Mr. Boykin. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


(Thereupon at 11:15 a.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10a.m., Thursday, April 30, 1959.) 
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ASSISTANCE TO DEPRESSED SEGMENTS OF THE 
FISHING INDUSTRY 





THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1959 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FIsHERIES AND 
Wipviire CONSERVATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman 
of the subcommittee ) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Boykin, Miller, Lennon, Flynn, Pelly, 
Gross, and Hoffman. 
Also Present : Representatives Macdonald and Oliver. 
Staff member present: Bernard J. Zincke, counsel. 
Mr. Miter. The committee will be in order. 
I understand that our colleague, Mr. Lane, has a statement he would 
like to make. We would be very happy to hear you now, Mr. Lane. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, may I first ex- 
tend to you my thanks and apprec iation for the opportunity of speak- 
ing briefly here this morning before this honorable committee. I 
realize full well that your hearings started a few days ago and have 
been interrupted and that there are many witnesses who are desirous 
of testifying before this important committee. 

I know that, as a result of these bills that are pending before your 
subcommittee today, some legislation can be worked out by the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. I am satisfied that we have on this sub- 
committee men who live with this subject matter, who are versed in it, 
who understand it, who are fair and considerate ‘and who will, I hope 
and feel assured, bring about some results to relieve the fishing in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Chairman, tariffs are the means by which the Government of 
the United States protects domestic industries from foreign competi- 
tion. 

Since the birth of the Republic, the responsibility for establishing 
reasonable tariffs has been vested in the Congress. In our time, how- 
ever, that power has been delegated to the Tariff Commission and the 
executive department, with unfortunate consequences for the textile 
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industry, the fishing industry, and many other domestic enterprises 
In effect, the administration has abandoned its protective role, and has 
exposed these industries to the merciless competition of low-cost im. 
ports. 

Why it should open our gates to these imports when our own people 
provide us with a sufficient supply, and why it encourages the foreign 
competition in domestic markets that weakens these industries and = 
prives many Americans of their livelihood, is one of the unexplained 
mysteries of administration thought-processes. 

I shall make no attempt to explore the labyrinth of reciprocal trade 
and its motivations for that would take too much time of the commit- 
tee here this morning. The immediate and pressing problem, Mr, 
Chairman, is to provide assistance for the industries that have been 
hurt by the misguided application of these policies, so that the dis- 
placed workers shall be employed again. 

I think it is fair to say that, because this situation has been with 
us for some time and is nothing new, Mr. Chairman, since it has been 
with us for many years and without any change in the administra- 
tion’s attitude, we can expect no relief for the American fishing in- 
dustry unless Congress assumes the initiative and legislates the proper 
remedies. The administration has been courteous to our pleas for 
help, but these amenities make no progress toward a practical 
solution. 

Although I am primarily concerned with the plight of the New 
England fishing industry, I am aware that the shrimp and tuna 
fishermen of the south and west coasts are in the same predicament. 
In other words, the whole American fishing industry is in trouble. 
At Boston alone, since 1940—and this is 1959—for the last 19 years 
landings have steadily declined, while imports of groundfish fillets 
have steadily increased until they have surpassed domestic production. 

To put it bluntly, the executive department is sacrificing our fishing 
industry in order to court the fickle affections of some countries 
who have observed how profitable it is to keep the United States in 
suspense. I do not say just this administration, Mr. Chairman and 
the committee, because I have repeated that this has been going on, as 
far as Boston is concerned, for 19 years; so that it is not only this 
administration, but a previous administration as well. 

Meanwhile, larger and more modern fleets of Russian trawlers 
operate thousands of miles from their home ports, where they man- 
age to chart the ocean floor of the Northwest Atlantic and cut our 
transoceanic cables in their spare time. And other nations, East and 
West, flood the United States with their fish products, threatening 
to drive our fishing industry completely out of business. 

All this would seem sheer fantasy were it not so serious for Ameri- 
can fishermen and American processors. 

That this strange state of affairs has resulted from the direct and 
indirect assistance given to the fishing industries of other nations by 
the U.S. Government is hard to believe, but the facts are painfully 
clear. Apart from the “tariff protection fiasco,” I would like to 
point out that the Canadian, Icelandic, Norwegian, Dutch, British— 
and I venture to say the Japanese Government as well—provide loans 
and grants to their fishing companies for the construction of up-to- 
date trawlers, and assist them by means of other subsidies at the same 
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time. In some cases, this is made possible only because of American 
financial aid to these countries in the first place. 

In the face of this competition, our fishing industry, as this com- 
mittee well knows, stands alone and helpless. In order to save it 
from extinction, L propose a 5-year program of assistance to enable 
depressed s segments of the fishing industry in the United States to 
regain a favorable economic st: tus, and for other purposes, as de- 
tailed in H. R. 181, to be cited as the “F ederal Fisheries Assistance 
Act of 1959” and to be administered by the Sec retary of the Interior. 

Through grants-in-aid, fishing vessel construction- differential sub- 
sidies, loans for improving and modernizing fish-processing plants, 
‘neentive payments, and technical services, I am sure we can restore 
our indispensable fishing industry to the prosperity it once enjoyed 

some year's Ago. 

We should not be satisfied with defensive measures. If other na- 
tions seek an ever larger share of our domestic market, we should do 
everything within our power to secure a share of their domestic 
market. If reciprocal trade is to have any genuine meaning and not 
serve as a cloak for additional foreign aid. 

Our fishing industry looks to the Congress for prompt and effective 
rescue efforts in response to its call for help. 

When I say, Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, that 
we look to the Congress, I feel that we are looking to this subcom- 
mittee here because, after all, the Congress is made up of all these 
committees. They look to your committee now holding these hear- 
ings, listening to all this valuable testimony before your committee ; 
they look to this group of members of this most important Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to help us and assist us and bring 
about some sort of legislation that. will inure to the benefit, not only 
of these fishermen, but for the processors as well. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, for 
your kind and thoughtful consideration and attention this morning 
and, especially, do I repeat again, for the opportunity of being your 
frst witness here this morning so that I may go along to my own 
committee and my own work. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Lane, we are very happy to have you here. You 
havealways been aware of the needs of your constituents. 

We are happy to see you back before the committee. You have 
been here before. You always make a great contribution to our think- 
ingand I, for one, appreci: ite your attendance. IT assure you that this 
committee is knowledgeable of the great problem that confronts us 
not only in New England but all over the United States. 

Here is a source of food high in protein, indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the people of the country, a source of food that must. be pre- 
served. 

As you know, the Academy of Sciences recently undertook a study 
of oceanography and one of the things that they point out is the neces- 
sity for attacking our fisheries problems on a more intelligent basis. 
Admiral Munson goes so far as to say that perhaps we have to culti- 
vate the fish in the sea as we cultivate animals on land. After all, we 
take fish haphazardly. Actually, we could not support the meat re- 
quirements of this country if we just went out and took game hap- 
hazardly. 

45072—59——5 
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We know that you, coming from this great fishing part of this 
country, will be of great help to this committee. 

Mr. Lane. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

After listening to your statement here this morning, I am more 
and more satisfied that you and the other members are able to take 
care of this situation well. 

Mr. Miturr. Thank you. 

Mr. Pelly, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Peviy. I want to join with the acting chairman in welcomin 
our colleague. I know you are busy and probably want to run along. 
Maybe you would prefer that I ask these questions of some other 
witness. 

You made the statement in your testimony regarding the subsidies 
and aid that the foreign competitors get for fishing vessels and their 
industry and I thought it would be well to have that documented into 
the record. 

If you would prefer, I will ask that from some of the representatives 
of the Fish and Wildlife; but if you happen to have it, I would be 
glad to have it. 

Mr. Lane. I have not, Mr. Pelly, but I am sure that these men who 
represent that segment of our economy can help the committee in that 
direction. 

Mr. Petty. I think certainly that this Nation owes it to our fisher- 
men and our fishing industry to do as much for our people as other 
nations do for theirs. 

Mr. Lennon ? 

Mr. Lennon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mitixer. The chairman of the subcommittee has just come in, 
I am going to relinquish the chair to him. 

Mr. Lane has just made a fine statement and contribution to our 
thinking here. 

Mr. Boyxrn (presiding). I am for Mr. Lane. They ought to 
change his name from Lane to a great big wide road because Lane 
is not wide enough for him. 

Mr. Lane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxin. We will hear now from the Honorable Beatrice Cor- 
liss, mayor of Gloucester, Mass. 

We are certainly glad to have you. We are sorry you had to wait 
so long. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BEATRICE CORLISS, MAYOR, CITY OF 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Mrs. Coruiss. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Beatrice Corliss, the mayor of the city of Gloucester. I also repre 
sent the Gloucester Fisheries Commission, which is the only commis- 
sion that is authorized in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts by the 
State legislature. 

There has been a great deal of very good testimony already pre 
sented which we agree with so that I will not go into that this morn- 
ing but try to add just a litle bit to it. 
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As you know, Gloucester is essentially a one industry city, the fish- 
ing industry, approximately 70 percent of the population depend in 
one way or another upon the fishing industry for their livelihood. 
In the winter in the past few years we have had a great deal of unem- 
ployment because of this. In fact, it usually runs about 18 percent 
of our working force. In the past 8 years the unemployment pay- 
ments have jumped from something like $529,000 to over $1,100,000. 

Yesterday morning, Mr. Sandler made the remark that the boats 
made money last year for the first time. I would like to point out that 
I do not believe this was because of any change in the number of the 
boats fishing but because the supply of fish was quite a bit scarcer tham 
it had been in previous years. We consider this a temporary thing 
and even when perhaps the fishermen themselves had more profit be- 
cause of the lack of supply, the people in the plants and the plants 
themselves would be affected. There are about 1,200 people em- 
ployed directly in the plants processing the fish besides all the sup- 

liers and so forth that go along with it. 

I do not think our fleet has ever been overbuilt. It used to roam 
all up and down the North Atlantic. Now we have very few of the 
larger boats left which can go as far to get the red fish. The smaller 
fishing boats have to stay nearer home. A good many of them only go 
out by the day because of the disrepair of the boats and the decayed 
condition. 

The last boats that we had built were in 1952. We had two built 
then and one of those caught fire at sea last year and it was only very 
fortunate that the men were picked up by a boat several days later. 

In 1958 we had-one new boat built but last year three boats were 
sold to Canada and I understand there are two more in the process at 
the present time. 

The size of the larger boat that we use in Gloucester would be differ- 
ent than in Boston with the larger trawlers. Our boats cost some- 
where between $200,000 and $250,000. 

There is another important thing to point out, I believe, which is 
that we are very worried about the age of the fishermen. The young 
people are not going into it ay more. You really cannot blame them 
with the condition of the boats. 

In order to have more incentive to get the young people interested, 
we are planning a large addition to our vocational high school in 
setting up a strong fisheries course to see if we cannot get the young 
people back into it. At the present time I think about the only young 
ones that go into employ on the fishing boats are those whose families 
directly own the boats and it is a family proposition. I think this 
will be a great loss to the country also because we have had so many 
men that we have furnished to the armed services who have already 
been trained in the ways of the sea. It is very important to our 
Government. 

I would like to close by saying that we have been losing our ocean 
perch industry to foreign competition, that the New England fish- 
eries, we feel, are decaying under the unfair competition of the foreign 
countries. 

As has been brought out this country for national security reasons, 
which we do not complain about at all for that reason, has sent 
millions and billions to other countries but, because of that, we really 
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are competing against our own money and we feel that this country 
has a definite obligation to make some sort of redress for this injury 
where we are ¢: aught i in the middle, so to speak, and we certainly hope 
that some legislation will be passed so that we can get our fishing 
industry back on its feet again. 

Mr. Boyxin. Congressman Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I want to say that it is very interesting and refreshing 
to have such a very charming lady come here as mayor of Gloucester, 
We have always associated Gloucester with the windswept icy fishing 
town. It makes a great contribution. There was a great affinity 
between Gloucester and the west coast. They helped send people out 
to us a century ago. It is nice to see you here. 1 ’erhaps it bespeaks 
the changing of the time and the very good sense they show in 
Gloucester. 

I was very much intrigued with what you had to say about the 
young people not following the fishing and the fact that you are 
trying to do something about. it through vocational courses in your 
high ‘school. Why are they not following it 4 Is it because of the 
economic reasons, the lack of ability to earn in the business, or is it 
because the American youth are reaching a point where they do not 
want to go into those fields that require a lot of physical effort and 
exposure y) 

I am conscious of the same situation on the Pacific Coast where these 
people came from races or people who had traditionally been fisher- 
men, Italians, Yugoslavs, Japanese, Portuguese, and you have some 
Portuguese in Gloucester. As the older fishermen are dying off, the 
sons are not following in the footsteps of the fathers as they did here- 
tofore, not because of monetar y reasons but because they go to colle 
or they want to keep away from the rather rugged ‘life that they 
would have. 

We cannot get people to follow field stoop trades in agriculture in 
the West. 

The result is we have to bring in Mexicans to do these jobs that are 
very hard. 

I guess if cotton were still topped in the South, you would have a 
hard time getting cotton toppers. People are just not following that. 

Is that part of the trouble in New E ngland, do you think? 

Mrs. Corttss. It could be slightly but I think it is the monetary 
reasons, myself, and the unsafe condition of the boats. 

Mr. Boykin. They cannot see much future. 

Mrs. Cortiss. There is no future in it for them. 

Mr. Mitirr. Do the people who operate their own boats have less 
difficulty in keeping them up? 

Mrs. Coruiss. They do not have any difficulty in their crews. 

Mr. Miter. On parts of the west coast we also find this family tie 
in the fishing industry. A man owns a boat and he takes his cousins 
and nephews as part of his crew. I see Mr. Carter back there, whom 
I have dealt with for a long time. I do not know if he agrees with 
me or not. 

Mr. Carter. It is right on the nose, if I may say so. 

Mr. Minter. We used to say that in the Monetary Peninsula we 
have set up a new aristocracy. When the fishing was in there the 
fishermen made as much money as Congressmen. 
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Do you know whether any studies have been made by the educa- 
tional counselors in your community ? 

Mrs. Cortiss. The educational counselors in Massachusetts feel 
that these vocational courses which we are the first to try out will 
definitely help it. We have cut it down about $500,000 for this new 
wing, and I do not think we would spend that unless we felt it would 
do a great deal of good. It will not do any good unless we get boats 
for them to goin. 

Mr. Miner. I think you and the Massachusetts Educational De- 
partment are to be congratulated for taking such a forward step. 
Certainly we are going to need that whether we have new boats or old 
hoats. We cannot treat the fishing industry as a sort of poor cousin 
as it has been treated in the past. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Pelly. 

Mr. Peviy. As I recall, you testified last year. 

Mrs. Coruiss. That is right. 

Mr. Petty. Your ears should have burned since that time because 
[ have told your Congressman, Mr. Bates, since that time, what a 
fine statement you made. In fact, I told Mr. Sandler the other day 
that I thought you could say more in 10 minutes than he could. 1 
think you have given us a very good picture of conditions and the 
need for legislation in your area. 

I think the record, however, has to be complete. We have to look 
into the new State of Alaska and see what the picture there is because 
this legislation is all inclusive. 

Mrs. Coruiss. That is right. 

Mr. Petty. There we have for the first time a 100-percent subsi- 
dized competition. We have 73 Soviet modern fishing vessels off of 
Alaska where they have never fished before, and we re: alize that there 
isa terrific problem as far as competition of various kinds from abroad. 

Mrs. Coruiss. We are running into that on our side, too. 

Mr. Mitier. I think to make the record clear it should be shown 
that, whereas we do have treaties with Japan about fishing in that 
area, there is nothing illegal about the Russians coming into that area 
but it is in very bad taste, in my estimation. It is something they 
have never done before, but it offers a new threat to our fishery and 
there would be nothing to prevent them from going up off your banks 
and doing the same thing. 

Mr. Petry. I think the record should show that we have not our- 
selves fished in the particular area where the Soviet fleet went, but 
nevertheless it indicates that this competition that is going on all 
over the world is such that private industry cannot take care of itself 
because while the Japanese is the greatest fishing nation on earth, 
the Soviet Union is out to outdo them. 

If we cannot help our people and our industry, it is going to be too 
bad, and we are going to have a vast fishing industry which we are 
going to need. 

[have no other questions. I want toagain compliment you for your 
fine statement. 

Mr. Boyxry. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Chairman. 
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Madam Mayor, you stated that there were two factors in your 
opinion that were keeping young people from going into the fishin 
industry. No. 1, you said, was the lack of economic reward, an 
No. 2 was the fact that you ‘did not have modern vessels. How many 
modern fishing vessels did you say had been built in the Gloucester area 
since 1952? 

Mrs. Cortiss. I do not know about 1952, but of the last three built 
two were built in 1954 and one of those was burned last year and one 
was built in 1958. 

Mr. Lennon. You mention that three had been sold to Canada, 

Mrs. Coruiss. Three were sold to Canada last year. 

Mr. Lennon. What type of vessels were they ? 

Mrs. Coruiss. They were larger boats. 

Mr. Lennon. The more recently constructed boats ? 

Mrs. Cortiss. Not too recent; before 1954. A few years had passed 
since any new ones had been built. 

Mr. Lennon. You said that one of the reasons you were in this 
position was because you did not have available those larger boats 
that have a long range for offshore fishing and can stay out a longer 
time. What was the motivation for the sale of these three long- 
range vessels, built to meet your special need, to Canada and getting 
them out of your own fishing area ? 

Mrs. Coruiss. I suppose because the owners were losing money so 
fast on them that they could not afford to keep them running so that I 
imagine they took what they could from them. 

Mr. Lennon. Was that because they could not get the young people 
to man them ? 

Mrs. Cortiss. No; I would not say that. The people manning them 
probably were older people. 

Mr. Lennon. They were large enough and equipped modernly 
enough so that they could take the longer trips, fishing for 10 days 
or so? 

Mrs. Coruiss. Two weeks or 10 days. 

Mr. Lennon. That is what you need ? 

Mrs. Coruiss. That is right. 

Mr. Lennon. Does that statement not demonstrate that even if 
you had the large vessels that could range some distance that you 
come then to the question of the operational expense ? 

Mrs. “irr Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. You have an operational differential in the sub- 
sidized shipping interest and maritime interests. 

Are you advocating the probability or possibility that not only 
should the Congress concern itself with the question of the construe- 
tion-differential for fishing vessels as we do in the other general mari- 
time building of ships but also the operational subsidy ? 

Mrs. Cortiss. Well, if you have the modern vessels, I think your 
costs are going to be cut down. One big thing will be the insurance 
costs. 

Mr. Lennon. What concerned me, Madam Mayor, is your state- 
ment that you had three vessels large enough to do the job that you 
indicated had to be done in the Gloucester area but you say that the 
owners of those vessels could not operate them and therefore disposed 
of them to the Canadian interests. Suppose the Government : should 
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make it possible through a construction subsidy or, as indicated by 
the recommendation of the Department of the Interior, the permis- 
sion to build them overseas and put them on American register. 
Would that get rid of your problem or would you then be faced with 
the question of the difference between the operating cost of the Ameri- 
can fishing vessels and that of the Japanese or Russian fishing vessels ? 

Mrs. Coriss. I think one of those vessels belonged to a company 


\ 


who operates plants in Canada so that actually 1t was more of a 
transfer. 

Mr. Lennon. What I am trying to define for myself, Madam Mayor, 
is the question as to whether or not the initial cost of the vessel in 
itself will take care of this situation whether it is shared by the Gov- 
ernment or whether it is built overseas and permitted to operate under 
American registry or whether it will take a combination of that 
situation plus an operation subsidy for our fishing vessels in order to 
meet the competition of Japan and Russia primarily as well as that 
of some other countries. 

Mrs. Coruiss. I think we need an operational subsidy of some kind, 
too. 

Mr. Lennon. Is it necessary in order for us to continue to meet the 
competition with some of the other countries of the world? You 
live with this thing in Gloucester as mayor. I think you indicated 
that about 70 percent of your people were directly affected by the 
fishing industry and that your range of unemployment had been 
up to around 17 percent of your total labor force. Is that what you 
said $ 

Mrs. Coruiss. That is right. 

Mr. Lennon. You have lived with this problem and probably, in 
your own mind and based on what you have heard in talking with 
others, have come to some conclusion as to whether or not this prob- 
lem can be met simply by a construction subsidy or a building over- 
seas and a permission to operate under American registry or whether 
or not it will take that plus an operational subsidy of the vessel itself 
when it is at sea trying to catch fish in order to meet this competition 
from overseas. 

Mrs. Coruiss. It very well could be that we would need an opera- 
tional subsidy, too. 

Mr. Lennon. What is the thinking of those engaged in this business 
in the Gloucester area with respect to that? 

Mrs. Coruiss. I think most of them feel that if they had this con- 
struction subsidy there would be a lot of new boats built to replace 
some of the old ones and the ones that have been lost. 

Mr. Lennon. I was impressed with that, too, until you told me 
about the sale of three large vessels used for long-range offshore fish- 
ing moving out of your area and you said you thought those boats 
were disposed of because they could not make enough out of their 
fishing operation to continue that operation and had to go elsewhere. 

Mrs. Cortiss. That is correct. The repair costs and insurance costs 
on the older ones builds up to operational cost and makes it impossible. 
Some of the insurance costs on some of them make it practically 
impossible for them to run their boats. 

Mr. Lennon. You have seen the recommendation with respect, to 
H.R. 5421 and 5566 as the proposed amendments were made by the 
Department of the Interior ? 
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Mrs. Coruiss. I was not here the first morning and I have not seen 
them. 

Mr. Lennon. I was not here when that question was discussed but 
I have heard some repercussions of some of the testimony and ] 
wanted to know what you thought about our permitting the fishing 
interests to build their vessels in other countries, Japan and others, 
and then permit them to come and operate under American registry, 

Mrs. Coruiss. We would nee the relief on building our boats, I 
suppose, no matter how it came. We would hate, I think, to put 
other groups in the same position that we have been in. We have 
been caught in the middle in this thing and I am sure the ship build. 
ers will feel they are caught in the middle on this. 

Mr. Lennon. You put the ship building interests all up the coast 
im the same situation by advocating ships ‘be built in other countries, 
In other words, you are injuring another segment of our economy in 
that way by proposing such a thing as this. 

Mrs. Corutss. That is right. We had some people in Gloucester 
interested in building new boats up to a certain size who were willing 
to start a shipyard. 

Mr. Lennon. In periods of national emergency is it not the history 
of this country that fishing fleets are pressed into various types of 
emergency service such as mine-sweeping? Has that not been the 
history of our country in times of emergency / 

Mrs. Cortiss. It is. I did not mention that particular point be- 
cause the speaker following me was to speak on that particular point. 

Mr. Lennon. Thank vou very much, Ma’am. I did not mean to 
prolong this discussion. I was seeking information. 

Mrs. Coruiss. If you build in other countries to get what you want 
you really need to go over and supervise, which will be costly. At the 
present, time pleasure boats can be built in foreign countries and J 
understand that the president of one of our largest steel companies 
had his own yacht built abroad so there must be a great deal of saving. 

Mr. Lennon. Just speaking for myself, I hope we do not permit 
that to happen. 

Mr. Boyxin. Thank you, Congressman Lennon. 

Congressman Gross ¢ 

Mr. Gross. Madam Mayor, I regret that I did not have an oppor- 
tunity to hear all of your testimony but is one of the real reasons why 
you cannot operate fishing boats economically the fact of foreign im- 
ports? Have you addressed yourself to that in your testimony? 

Mrs. Coruiss. You mean because of the foreign imports coming in 
the price stays down ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, that is right. Have you spoken of that ? 

Mrs. Cor iss. No, I did not bring that out. 

Mr. Gross. Is that one of the substantial reasons, the importation 
of foreign fish and products? 

Mrs. Cortiss. Yes, that would keep the price down. If we did not 
have so much foreign imports coming in, the fish supply could be 
scarcer and the price would be up. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Congressman Flynn. 

Mr. Fiynn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Oliver. 
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Mr. Oxiver. Did I understand you to say that there had been two 
fishing vessels built in Gloucester in recent years ? 

Mrs. Cortiss. Built for the fishing fleet, built in Maine, I think. 

Mr. Ottver. They were built in Maine. That is interesting to me 
coming from Maine. I thought I observed to the witness yesterday 
that there were shipyards still doing business if they could get the 
business. It is not necessary to go to foreign areas to get ship build- 
ing yards. I am very happy to have you make that observation. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question ? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Were any of these three boats sold to Canada—boats 
that were built in 1954 or 1958 ? 

Mrs. Corutss. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Now, Congressman Macdonald. This is his bill and 
his district. He is doing a great job on it. He belongs to this com- 
mittee and has been very, very helpful, like all of the members of this 
committee. I know he has some questions to ask. 

Mr. Macponavp. | appreciate the vote of confidence, Mr. Chairman, 
but I do not really intend to ask many questions. 

I want to compliment you on a very wonderful statement and wel- 
come you here to Washington. I hope it does not get to be an annual 
trip that you make for this purpose, although we are happy to have you 
here. I know that you, too, feel that this is so pressing that it should be 
cared for as soon as possible. 

I was very interested in your answers to Congressman Lennon, 
Madam Mayor, about those three vessels. Were those vessels sold to 
Canadian interests or was it a bookkeeping transaction whereby the 
ownership was merely transferred ? 

Mrs. Coriiss. One would be more or less a bookkeeping transfer, 
Ishould say. 

Mr. Macponatp. And what was the age of those vessels ? 

Mrs. Coruiss. I am not sure. I think through the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries we could get the age of the boats easily but they 
are not new. i 

Mr. Macponaxp. And that is one of the factors that led to their un- 
economical operation in Gloucester ¢ 

Mrs. Cortiss. That is right. 

Mr. Macponarp. The second thing that I want to clarify is this. 
It has been my impression, and correct me if I am wrong, that the 
fishing industry any place in the United States and certainly in New 
England is not looking for an operational subsidy. 

Mrs. Cortiss. We could use it. 

Mr. Macponaxp. I do not think you quite understood my question. 
Actually what the fishing industry is looking for is only to get a new 
start, to be put on its feet, and they are not looking for any subsidy, 
are they ? 

Mrs. Cortiss. No; I think that was one thing that was brought out 
last year. We just want help to get back on our feet and I am sure 
that, if we get a good start back on our feet, it will come about. We 
do not want to hang on the Government but just want a chance to meet 
the competition and get on our feet so that we can meet it and then we 
will go ahead, I am sure. 
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Mr. Macpona.p. Is it not traditionally true that people who follow 
the sea in New England are a very independent type of people and are 
certainly not the sort that would like to rely forever on the Federal 
Government ? 

Mrs. Coruiss. That is correct. They are very proud or in the past 
have been. My father was a fishing captain himself and they were al- 
ways proud of their boats and there was quite a bit of competition be- 
tween the different captains and owners to see how much they could 
stock and how much they could make. 

Mr. Macpona.p. I raise this question because I could perhaps antic- 
ipate some arguments that this is just an opening wedge for the fishing 
industry to perhaps build the same sort of problem that we have in 
the farm area with the great farm subsidy that we have. 

I feel very strongly that this would not be the case in the fishing 
industry and I wanted to have your opinion on it. 

Mrs. Coruiss. I think it is a very good point because, as you say, 
they are very independent and proud of what they do on their own, 
but cost of rope, everything they have to use to repair the boats, has 
gone up so high and the price of fish has not gone up, so that gradually 
everything just decays to a point where you have to help us start over 
and pay it off on the loans. 

Mr. Macponatp. I certainly appreciate your appearing here today, 
and I would like to point out to my colleagues that it is just typical 
of the women of Massachusetts and New England that not only are 
they active in many phases of the community life but also in politics, 
and I know of my own knowledge what a wonderful job you have 
done in Gloucester. 

Mrs. Coruiss. Thank you. 

Mr. Borxrn. You made a fine statement and we appreciate it. We 
hope we can do something. 

Mr. Macdonald and all of your delegation have done a great job. 
Mr. McCormack stayed here for a couple of hours with us the other 
day working on this problem, Mr. McKernan, the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, has made a statement. We are going to try to 
do something this time. 

The House is going to meet in just a few minutes. 

The subcommittee is going to meet again when we get some more 
information. 

You have made a fine statement and are doing a good job. 

We thank you for coming here to appear before us. 

Mrs. Coruiss. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Is Mr. Young here? 

We only have a moment, as you know, Mr. Young. I understand 
you are going to give a statement and our good friend, Congressman 
Jim Oliver, asked you to appear. You do not have your statement 
prepared, do you? 


STATEMENT OF ALONZO F. YOUNG, DIRECTOR, SHIPYARD AND 
MARINE UNIT, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILER- 
MAKERS, INC., AFL-CIO 


Mr. Youna. I think with 10 minutes I can convey the status of our 
organization. 
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Mr. ZincKeE. I thought the understanding was that you were simply 
going to record your position on this. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. Would you put your statement in now? We are go- 
ing to stay with this until everybody has their say. 

r. Youne. I merely record myself as the administrative director 
of the shipyard and marine unit, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermarkers, Inc., AFL-CIO, as wanting to appear before the com- 
mittee and I will prepare a statement for submission. 

Mr. Lennon. Was the gentleman supposed to record his position 
on the pending legislation? He just identified himself. 

Mr. Youna. I did not want to utilize the time of the committee be- 
cause of the other witness. You have already stated my position 

uite clearly, that anything that affects the construction of ships in 

merican shipyards adversely we are opposed to. 

Mr. Lennon. I think that is in the record. 

Mr. Boyx1n. I think all of us would feel the same way. 

(The statement referred to appears in the committee files.) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. CAFASSO, MEMBER, GLOUCESTER 
FISHERIES AND CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Carasso. My name is William Cafasso. I am a member of the 
Gloucester Fisheries Commission and a member of the City Councii 
of Gloucester. 

I will be very brief. Ido not want to be repetitious. 

Everything I could say has already been said by previous wit- 
nesses. However, I would like to make two or three points. 

I think it would be very interesting to this committee and I am cer- 
tain that the Department of the Interior can provide the information 
as to what other governments do in the form of subsidy. This is the 
type of thing that is being done in Canada, for instance, and we are 
being forced to compete against other government subsidies. 

Also what the U.S. Government is doing in the way of assistance 
for the fishing industries of other countries would be interesting to 
check. 

Mr. Rice made a very fine statement a year ago before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce when fisheries legis- 
lation was being proposed at that time, and I would like to quote just 
one paragraph. ; ie 

Mr. Rice at that time went on with a series of incidents. He re- 
ferred to them and told of things that the U.S. Government is doing 
for other governments. He said in one part here: 

The fifth incident took place when the President signed an agreement to give 
Iceland $30 million to rehabilitate and expand its commercial fishing industry 
as well as delegating American fishery technicians to serve as advisers. Nego- 
tiations which led to this agreement were being conducted at the very moment 
the unanimous recommendations of the Tariff Commission in the Groundfish 
Fillet case were lying on the President’s desk awaiting his decision. 

The sixth incident concerns the disbursement of over $9 million in the last 
3 years, from July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1957, in some 18 countries throughout 
the world to create, expand, and modernize their fisheries, thereby granting 
them unlimited access to American markets free of competition from the Amer- 
ican producer of like or similar commodities. 
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So that I think that with this information from the Department of 
the Interior, it may help resolve this problem that the Gloucester 
fisheries are concerned with and the fisheries of New England and the 
United States. 

I am not in the fish business but, being a member of the City Coun. 
cil of Gloucester, I am very thoroughly familiar with the problems 
that we have. 

As Madam Mayor Corliss has pointed out, it is a very serious prob- 
lem in Gloucester. It is almost ludicrous, in fact, when we think that 
here we are coming to Washington, year after year, pleading for 
some kind of assistance when actually we are not the type of people 
who are looking for a handout but we do want to be placed on a com- 
petitive basis, at least, with the rest of the world. 

We are so concerned with national defense these days that I say 
the situation is ludicrous. 

At the close of World War II, we gave Russia 22 trawlers so that 
they could rehabilitate their fishing industry and here we are on our 
knees every year coming down here getting nowhere. 

The point was made sometime during these discussions over the 
past 2 or 3 days about the fishing fleet in times of war and its value 
to thecountry. We should be very concerned with this, in my opinion, 
because ever since the beginning of the country, in every time of 
national emergency, the Government has turned to the fishing fleet. In 
World War II, a very large segment of the New England fishing 
fleet was pressed into service because the U.S. Navy needed ships 
desperately for offshore patrol. Many of these vessals were converted 
to minesweepers. 

The Government, in our area alone, secured almost half of the 
Boston trawler fleet of 60 vessels and at least 30 of the Gloucester 
vessels over 80 feet and pressed these into service. 

Another facet is that in time of national defense, we have the fishing 
fleet which supplies a quick overnight source of food. It takes months 
to grow tomatoes and corn and wheat. While all the rest of the world 
keeps building and expanding, we are deteriorating our fishing fleet 
on which we are going to depend in time of an emergency. 

With that I would like to close my statement and say that I am 
strongly in favor of the legislation filed by both Congressman Mac- 
donald and Congressman Bates. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. I have just one short question. You mentioned the 
Canadian subsidy. Do the Canadians subsidize their fishing fleet ? 

Mr. Carasso. Yes, sir; in every form: insurancewise; the purchase 
of gear; equipment; and vessel building as well, construction as well. 

Mr. Petty. Could you give us some idea of just what the construc- 
tion subsidy amounts to in Canada? We can get it later if you do 
not have it. 

Mr. Carasso. No, I do not have the information. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Mier. I suggest that we get that for the record from official 
sources. 

Mr. Carasso. In fact, Mr. Pelly, it has been called to my attention 
that the information you seek is contained in Mr. Fulhamn’s statement 
which he filed yesterday. 
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Mr. Pexry. I will read it. Thank you. 

Mr. Mruuer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BoyKin. Congressman Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. You speak of these ships that were taken during the 
war. Were their owners not recompensed for those vessels ? 

Mr. Carasso. Yes, sir, they were. 

Mr. Mitzer. Did they try to replace them when peace came or did 
they pocket the money that they got for them / 

Mr. Carasso. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Minter. All right. I know that they seized vessels during the 
war. 

Mr. Carasso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitrer. But I also know that when any vessels were taken the 
owners were recompensed. 

Mr. Carasso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixxer. Did these owners replace these vessels or did they just 
take the money and quit ? . 

Mr. Carasso. I am afraid that what money they may have ac- 
quired for use of these vessels during the war has long since gone. 

Mr. Mitter. The Government bought them. 

Mr. Carasso. Well, the vessels were not replaced but the reason I 
made the point was that the vessels were there and the Government 
was able to use them in time of emergency and I wish that it were 
possible for every member of this committee to come to my city and 
to see the situation as it exists there. The vessels are rottening at the 
docks, frankly, and I am not being dramatic. I am stating the situa- 
tion as it is. 

Mr. Mitier. I think that we know this and we are conscious of it 
and we are conscious of the necessity for having vessels. 

You have such good cases that you can make that I sometimes get 
alittle perturbed when you introduce arguments that try to leave the 
thought that fishermen and fish vessel owners were discriminated 
against as a result of war. Asa matter of fact, they got better prices 
for their vessels than they could have sold them for on the open 
market. 

Now then, if some man making a good profit on his vessel, because 
he sold it to the Government in time of war, did not want to go back 
into the fishing industry, I do not think it is becoming to come here 
and complain that the Government was responsible in part for taking 
his vessels, 

I had to fight to keep some vessels from going to the Government 
during the war. I am not unfamiliar with what took place in that 
respect. 

Mr. Carasso. Well, the point that I made was that the vessels were 
there. 

Mr. Mitier. What we need are vessels now to maintain an impor- 
tant industry. We could go back and rationalize and talk about a 
lot of things but we happen to be confronted with this. We need it. 
It is in the interest of the Government and our own selfish interests 
that we maintain these vessels so that we are self-sufficient in food 
and in fishery and I think your mayor introduced a very interesting 
facet. when she spoke of young men not going to sea. I do not think 
that young men are not going to sea entirely because of the economics 
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of the thing. I just do not think they want to go to sea and we have 
to do something to try to correct that, to popularize this field. 

Mr. Boyx1n. How do you think we could do it, Congressman Miller? 

Mr. Mitter. I do not know. We are confronted with the same 
thing in other industries, in mining. 

As I told you, in agriculture you cannot get Americans to follow 
stoop trades. You cannot get them to go into the mining. We 
had always depended on these things by bringing in new people from 
Europe and I will daresay that, if you go back, you will find that 
— who came here two or three generations ago from Europe as 

shermen, as soon as they educated their kids, they became lawyers 
and doctors and businessmen and maybe, after the first generation 
they do not follow the sea. 

Mr. Carasso. That is true. 

Mr. Miter. That is very true even with the Japanese. They try 
to get away from it just as they try to get away from the mining. We 
brought people from Europe to do our mining. Many of them we sent 
to Notre Dame and made football players out of them and there was 
some good politicians right here whose parents came from the old 
country and they did not follow their footsteps. 

There are oily certain nations of the world that are good fishing 
nations. Because a man comes from a fishing nation does not mean 
that he is going to stay in that when he comes to this country. That 
is one of the problems in this field when it comes to manning boats, 

I am not too certain that just giving them a new boat is going to 
attract people to that field. That is why I think you, in Massachu- 
setts, are to be congratulated because you are the only place that I 
know that is trying to do something about that very involved problem. 

Mr. Carasso. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. You were not referring to Congressman Macdonald 
being a politician. He isa statesman. 

Mr. Mixer. I have paid him all the compliments I am going to. 

Mr. Macponaxp. I want to make it clear that they all did not go to 
Notre Dame. Some ended up at Harvard. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Carasso. Thank you. 

(The following letters and telegrams were received by the 
committee :) 

TUNA RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 
Terminal Island, Calif., May 5, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: My name is E. L. Morris, Long Beach, Calif., I am di- 
rector of the Tuna Research Foundation, which is a division of the California 
Fish Canners Association whose members account. for some 80 percent of the 
canned tuna production of the United States. We address ourselves to H.R. 
5421, H.R. 5566, and similar legislation before your committee. 

We strongly support the section of these bills providing for a construction 
differential subsidy to aid in the construction of new fishing vessels. The 
tuna fishing industry is in dire need of Federal aid in this direction. All three 
of our domestic tuna fleets—the bait boat or clipper fleet, the purse-seine fleet 
and the albacore fleet—are shrinking at an alarming degree through sinking, 
obsolescence and transfer to foreign flag. The vessels which form the hard core 
of the fleets are aging and with little or no construction, the rate of attrition 
will soon ‘step up to the point where the control of raw material for our industry 
will pass to foreign countries. Indeed, at present, it is approaching the half- 
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way mark. Prohibited as we are, by law, from taking advantage of low-cost 
construction abroad, and forced to compete with low-cost foreign production of 
fish, risk capital for new vessel construction is just not available unless invest- 
ment in new vessels is equalized through a construction differential subsidy. 
The merchant marine has it, the fishing industry is entitled to it and is united in 
support of these provisions of the proposed legislation. 

It has been suggested that an alternate or substitute proposal be suggested ; 
je, that American fishermen be enabled to purchase fishing vessels in low-cost 
foreign producing shipyards. While this alternate would perhaps place our ves- 
sels in a competitive position insofar as original cost and investment is con- 
cerned, it would appear that the overriding interests of maintaining domestic 
shipbuilding and repair facilities will, and should, militate against this approach. 

The provisions of the above-mentioned bills dealing with the establishment 
of a fund for making loans to processors of fishery products are distasteful to 
all elements the the fish-canning business, regardless of species, and we do not 
look with favor on a Federal loan program covering shore installations. The 
proponents of this legislation refer to such a program as a “soft loan program.” 
The fish-canning industry is confronted with many serious problems, such as 
imports, rising costs of production, and market development. It is unthink- 
able that we add to these new competition made possible by Federal Government 
assistance in the form of capital investment. 

We are entirely sympathetic with the plight of the New England fisheries and 
feel with them that they are entitled to assistance through the Federal Govern- 
ment in view of the fact that overall consideration of the national interest was 
responsible for denying them the relief they sought through clause procedure. 
We do feel, however, and strongly, that a dangerous precedent would be estab- 
lished were the Federal Government to authorize any such soft loan program 
as is contemplated by this legislation. If, in the opinion of this committee and 
of the Congress, this legislation is approved, it should be so safeguarded within 
the bill by criteria established providing that qualifications for loans under 
this program should be so restricted that new ventures could not be established. 
We do not believe that the Federal Government should engage in the fish- 
processing business. 

We respectfully suggest that the legislation before the committee should 
properly be divided so that construction differential subsidies can be considered 
on its own merits and Government financing of business on its merits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. L. Morris, 
Tuna Research Foundation, 
A Division of the California Fish Canners’ Association, Inc. 


GLOUCESTER, MAss., April 27, 1959. 
Hon. HERBERT BONNER, 
Chairman House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Affirmative passage of H.R. 5566 is a must for the survival of the New Eng- 
land fishing industry. Words are not forceful enough to ask you to urge your 
entire committee to vote for a positive passage of this bill. Thousands of 
Americans whose personal income and livelihood are affected by this industry 
await your answer. 

Bos FISHER. 
GLOUCESTER MARINE RAILWAYS Corp. 
Rocky NECK SHIPYARDS, INC. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. FranK W. BoyxIn, 
Subcommittee on Fish and Wildlife Conservation, Merchant Marine and Fish- 

ery Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand that the subcommittee is now hearing 

legislation that would assist depressed segments of the fishing industry, and am 
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glad to bring to your attention the following views which I received by wire 
from John Linehan, general manager of the Seafood Producers Association o¢ 
New Bedford : 

“New Bedford Seafood Association supports departmental position on fisheries 
bill, particularly elimination of requirement that fishing vessels be built in 
United States as alternative to subsidy.” 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HAstTINGs KEITH, Member of Congress, 


GLOUCESTER, MASs., April 27, 1959. 
BILL CAFASSO, 
Care Congressman Bates Office, 


Washington, D.C.: 


The Gloucester Vessel Owners Association are in favor of the House bill H.R. 
5566 because it will help the depressed economic situation in Gloucester, 


LESLIE W. LANE, President. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., April 23, 1959. 


Representative Herbert C. Bonner, Chairman, and Members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, Washington, D.C.: 


We earnestly hope your committee will favorably report House bill 5566 intro- 
duced by Congressman William H. Bates, of Massachusetts. The New England 
fishing fleet, including Gloucester’s, has deteriorated rapidly in recent years due 
to increasing competition in this industry between United States and countries to 
the north. If this country is to have the semblance of a fishing fleet to which it 
ean turn for help in time of war and as a source of food supply during emergen- 
cies, as it has in the past, it then would seem to be in this Government's interest 
to do whatever it properly can to assure an eflicient and modernized fishing fleet. 
No one will venture building vessels today in the face of increasing competition 
with foreign countries and with the subsidies and aids these governments 
give in the building and maintenance of their fishing fleets. The construction 
cost differential which the Bates bill will provide should do much to stimulate 
vessel construction and get the New England fishing fleet back to a sound oper- 
ating basis and in a better position to meet this increasing competition from the 
north. 


GLOUCESTER FISHING ASSOCIATION, 
L. J. HART, Secretary. 
Mr. Boykin. We will adjourn, subject to the call of the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to the 
eall of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1959 


Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Mercrnan'r MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 219, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Frank W. Boykin (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner (chairman), Boykin (chairman 
of the subcommittee), Lennon, Anfuso, Flynn, Pelly, Gross, Curtin, 
and Hoffman. 

Staff members present : Bernard J. Zincke, counsel, and William B. 
Winfield, clerk. 

Mr. Boyxryx. The committee will come to order. 

Congressman McDowell, I had a letter from you. We are going 
to show some pictures, but we want to hear from you first. 

We would like to have you testify now. Will you be seated there, 
please, sir / 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR., A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. McDowett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. I believe it would be a good idea for me to put your 
letter in the record. I think it isa good letter. 

Mr. McDowe tt. If you will, please, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK W. BoyKIN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yesterday I introduced H.R. 7505, a copy of which is 
enclosed. This bill is similar to H.R. 181, H.R. 5421, and H.R. 5566, bills which 
have been before your subcommittee and upon which hearings are scheduled 
Thursday, June 4. My bill differs from those mentioned above in that it pro- 
vides that oysters and those engaged in oystering would be eligible for loans 
under section 3 of the bill. Also, in section 10 the provision is made for the 
declaration as disaster areas those areas subject to 60 percent or more damage 
by blight or other catastrophe and making them subject to eligibility under the 
disaster assistance acts. 

The necessity for this relief has been caused by the 94-percent destruction of 
the oyster industry in the waters of the Delaware Bay and its tributaries. 
This situation has developed within the last 12 months. Approximately 3,000 
employees are affected, and the industry has been estimated to produce $20 
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million annually. The blight which has caused this destruction threatens to 
spread throughout the eastern seaboard area, including the Chesapeake Bay. 
It is under intense investigation by experts in the various Government agencies 
and by Rutgers University Marine Laboratories. 

The Governor of Delaware has called on President Eisenhower to declare 
the oyster area a disaster area so that the Federal Government can be of help. 
At the present time, it is almost impossible for our oyster farmers to obtain 
loans or other financial assistance from the Federal Government. 

I will appear before the committee prepared to testify at the hearings on 
June 4. I would appreciate your assistance in considering this situation go vita] 
to the economy of my State. 

Sincerely, 
Harris B. McDowe tt, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. McDowe.y. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am deeply grateful that this subcommittee has made it possible for me 
to testify this morning in support of legislation to enable the fishing 
industry to regain a favorable economic status, and, particularly, 
regarding my bill, H.R. 7505, to provide disaster relief to the oyster 
industry which has been almost completely destroyed in some areas of 
the United: States. 

Yesterday you heard testimony regarding the oyster situation given 
by some of our colleagues from the State of New York, and the State 
of Connecticut, where the starfish has become a major force of destruc- 
tion. 

Within the past 9 months the $20 million oyster industry in the 
State of Delaware has been practically destroyed. This destruction 
includes the Delaware Bay, Rehoboth Bay, Indian River and its 
tributaries. 

This situation has not been confined to the State of Delaware by an 
means. Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, has ad- 
vised me that the multimillion dollar New Jersey oyster industry has 
been virtually wiped out in less than 2 years. He has furnished 
me a copy of a letter regarding a study being carried on by the Oyster 
Research Laboratory of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University, with funds supplied in part by the US. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, rather than take your 
time to go into detail in this testimony, I would believe in the interest 
of your time and not of mine, since I have plenty, that I will with your 
permission give you a brief summary and ask that the entire statement 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Boyrx1n. Then we will put your entire statement in the record. 

Mr. McDowe tt. If you will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. We will be glad to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF DELAWARE IN Support OF H.R. 7505 To PRovIDE DISASTER 
RELIEF TO THE OYSTER INDUSTRY AND ENABLE THE FISHING INDUSTRY TO REGAIN 
A FAVORABLE ECONOMIC STATUS 


Mr. Chairman, I am deeply grateful that this subcommittee has made it possible 
for me to testify this morning in support of legislation to enable the fishing 
industry to regain a favorable economic status, and, particularly, regarding my 
bill, H.R. 7505, to provide disaster relief to the oyster industry which has been 
almost completely destroyed in some areas of the United States. 
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Yesterday you heard testimony regarding the oyster situation given by some 
of our colleagues from the State of New York, and the State of Connecticut, 
where the starfish has become a major force of destruction. — z 

Within the past 9 months the $20 million oyster industry in the State of Dela- 

ware has been practically destroyed. This destruction includes the Delaware 
Bay, Rehoboth Bay, Indian River and its tributaries. 
This situation has not been confined to the State of Delaware by any means. 
Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, has advised me that the 
multimillion dollar New Jersey oyster industry has been virtually wiped out in 
jess than 2 years. He has furnished me a copy of a letter regarding a study 
peing carried on by the Oyster Research Laboratory of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Rutgers University, with funds supplied in part by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This study shows that the 2-year cumulative 
oyster mortalities up to December 1958 were as high as 94 percent. These inves- 
tigations, which are continuing, indicate that a new fungus parasite is probably 
the causative agent in this blight. 

I shall include a copy of this letter as a part of my testimony, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman. 

At this point it seems that the first step to rehabilitation of the shattered 
industry is to retain all surviving oyster stocks in Delaware Bay on protected 
sanctuaries as the basis for development of disease-resistant strains of oysters. 
This would involve purchase of the survivors from the planters and their concen- 
tration on State beds. 

The Governor of the State of Delaware has proclaimed that Delaware land 
areas and waters concerned with the oyster industry have been proclaimed a 
disaster area, and all State agencies have been directed to combine their efforts 
to prevent further spreading of the mortality of oysters and to develop a program 
sustaining and revitalizing the oyster industry of Delaware. 

This is an action in which the Delaware State Legislature fully concurs. In 
addition, the Governor has requested the Federal Government to render such 
assistance as is permissable under the law. A resolution adopted recently by the 
Senate of the 120th General Assembly of the State of Delaware, the House of 
Representatives concurring therein, urges the Federal Government “to take such 
immediate action as to sustain and revitalize the oyster industry of the State of 
Delaware and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States and to each member of the Delaware congressional delegation.” 

Last week Governor Boggs and I appealed to President Eisenhower to pro- 
claim the oyster areas a disaster area. 

Such recognition on behalf of the Federal Government would bring the full 
available forces permissible under the law into play to help sustain and revitalize 
a great and important segment of our eeonomy—the oyster industry. It was our 
hope that the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and the Department of Agriculture, and other Federal departments and 
agencies could be mobilized to assist State, local, and private forces in this dire 
emergency. 

Without such a declaration of emergency and disaster, much of the assistance 
which the Federal Government can render is beyond the reach of our oyster 
farmers and others who make their living from the oyster industry. Accord: 
ing to authoritative estimates made by the State of Delaware nearly 3,000 peo 
ple make all or part of their livelihood in the Delaware oyster industry. These 
people and their families constitute an important part of our citizenry and the 
oyster industry represents a valuable and essential portion of Delaware’s econ- 
omy. The hardship and disaster which has struck down this industry has reper- 
cussions beyond the immediate area and have been the cause of badly depressed 
business on a wide scale. 

My bill, H.R. 7505, would authorize to be appropriated the sum of $5 million 
to be used by the Secretray of the Interior in making loans to producers 
and processors of fishery products, including oysters, within segments of the 
fishing industry found, by the Secretary of Interior, to be in a distressed condi- 
tion, or located in a disaster area. Such loans are to be made for the relief 
of distressed conditions caused by blight or other catastrophe, and upon terms 
of not more than 20 years, at interest rates of not less than 3 percent. 

Second, my bill amends the Disaster Act of 1950 (Public Law 875), Sist Cong., 
64 Stat. 1109) by adding at the end thereof the following section: 
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Sec. 10. Whenever the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Administrator of the Small Business Administration shall certify to the 
President that 60 per centum or more of the oysters in any waters within the 
United States have been destroyed by blight or other catastrophe, and the Govy- 
eronr of the State in which such waters are located shall certify to the Presi- 
dent that disaster assistance under this Act is needed, such area shall be helq 
to have been declared an area of major disaster under this Act.” 

Certainly, the President can act under the broad authority of the Disaster 
Act of 1950 to help the oyster industry. This act specifically provides for floods 
and drought, but does not specifically provide for blighted conditions suffereg 
by an entire industry. The Delaware oyster industry needs help just as much— 
if not more—than if it had been hit by a hurricane, a flood, or a drought. The 
oyster blight is more widespread than if it had been the victim of any other 
disaster or catastrophe. 

The favorable report of H.R. 7505 by this committee would be a major 
contribution to the Delaware Bay oyster industry and the thousands of fami. 
lies who have been hit by the blight which literally almost destroyed their means 
of livelihood. 

With your permission, I would like to include several exhibits which bear of the 
situation. 


THE WHITE Howse, 
; Washington, May 29, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELt, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. McDowetrt: On behalf of the President, it is a pleasure to ae- 
knowledge your May 28 telegram respecting the Delaware oyster industry. 

Governor Boggs’ letter to the President is currently receiving every attention, 
and I can assure you that your support of his request for Federal assistance 
in this aea will be made known to those directly concerned with this matter 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK Z, ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


(The following telegram was sent to the President May 28) : 


May 28, 1959, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Nearly 3,000 citizens of Delaware have suffered a dis- 
aster through no fault of their own which has literally robbed them of their 
means of livelihood. The oyster industry has suffered a blight and almost been 
destroyed. 

The oyster industry is a major source of revenue for the State of Delaware 
which the State has officially assisted. 

The Delaware State Senate has adopted a resolution calling on the Federal 
Government to take such immediate action as to sustain and revitalize the 
oyster industry of Delaware. 

The Governor of the State of Delaware has declared the oyster area a dis: 
aster area, and written to you urging that you recognize this disaster and de 
pressed situation. 

I join with the Governor of the State of Delaware in a bipartisan effort to 
bring the full resources of the Federal Government into action in this situation. 

I urge that you declare the Delaware oyster areas a disaster area in order 
that the Federal Government can help the people of Delaware in this great 
emergency, and that the assistance which from time to time has been rendered 
to other areas of the country by Federal departments and agencies can be 
available to our people in the State of Delaware. I am bringing this disaster 
to the attention of the appropriate committees of the Congress for action. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harris B. McDoweE tt, Jr., 
Congressman at Large, Delaware. 
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May 26, 1959. 
Hon. Dwieut D. E1rsenHOWER, 
president of the United States of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: Within the past 9 months massive mortalities have prac- 
tically destroyed the oysters in the Delaware Bay, Rehoboth Bay, Indian River, 
and tributaries. The causative agent of these losses apparently originated in 
the Delaware River and Bay waters on the New Jersey side and was carried to 
Delaware oyster beds by currents and tides. This unknown phenomenon is some- 
what comparable to a disease on land or among humans which would destroy 
farmers’ crops or industry or the good health of the community. 

It is estimated that approximately 3,000 people make all or part of their living 
in the oyster industry in Delaware. The State invested money for oyster seedings. 
The State has been carrying on, and is carrying on, specific research projects in 
this connection. There are heavy financial losses including capital investments. 
This industry has been an important and valuable part of the economy of this 
State. Hardship and unfortunate consequences have resulted from this unknown 
disaster causing the affected area and industry not only to be depressed but really 
destroyed. 

In view of this situation, I have issued a proclamation officially recognizing 
the disasater in this industry. <A copy of this proclamation is enclosed. 

The 120th General Assembly of the State of Delaware by senate concurrent 
resolution No. 21 has also expressed its official position recognizing this unfor- 
tunate disaster. A copy of senate concurrent resolution No. 21 is enclosed. 

In the light of the above, I respectfully request and express the hope that it 
might be permissible under the law for the President to recognize officially this 
disaster and depressed situation in the oyster industry as it affects this area of 
the State of Delaware. Such recognition on behalf of the Federal Government 
would bring the full available forces permissible under the law into play to help 
sustain and revitalize a great and important segment of our economy—the oyster 
industry. It is my hope that the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, the Small 
Business Administration, and since oysters are sometimes called a crop, probably 
the Department of Agriculture and other appropriate Federal forces might come 
into play to assist the State, local and private effort as may be possible and neces- 
sary in this unfortunate situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CALEB Boaas, Governor. 


STATE OF DELAWARE, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the oyster industry within the waters of the Delaware Bay, Indian 
River, and Rehoboth Bay and within various rivers is a valuable, important, and 
food producing industry of this State; and 

Whereas the State in recognition of its importance has appropriated funds 
for the production of seed oysters, and to encourage the growth of this industry; 
and 

Whereas this industry in the planting, production, and processing of oysters 
has been a source of employment and revenue to this State and its people; and 

Whereas within the past 9 months the mortality of oysters has practically 
destroyed the oysters in the waters of the Delaware Bay and in recent months 
spread to Rehoboth Bay and adjacent waters; and 

Whereas this important industry as a result of the mortality of oysters has 
been practically destroyed ; and 

Whereas the decline of this important industry is a source of unemployment 
and great financial loss; and 

Whereas it is hoped and believed that the mortality of oysters may be checked 
and the industry sustained and revived ; and 

Whereas the widespread nature of the disease causing the mortality of the 
oysters has proven difficult to determine and to control: 

Now, Therefore, I, J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of the State of Delaware, do 
proclaim and declare the Delaware Bay, within the limits of the State of Dela- 
ware, the rivers emptying from our State, and the Rehoboth Bay, the Indian 
River, and such other areas in which oysters are produced within this State 
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and the appropriate adjacent land areas concerned with this industry, a disaster 
area and direct all appropriate State agencies and request interested private 
concerns and the Federal Government to combine their efforts to prevent the 
further spreading of the mortality of oysters and to develop a program of 
sustaining and revitalizing the oyster industry, and to render such further 
assistance as is permissible under the law. 

In Witness Whereof, I, J. Caleb Boggs, Governor of the State of Delaware, 
have hereunto set my hand and caused the Great Seal of the said State to pe 
hereunto affixed, at Dover, this twenty-first day of May it. the year of Our Lord 
One thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine and of the Inde} endence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty-third. 

[Sear] J. CALEB Bocas, Governor. 

Attest: 





, Secretary of State. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 21 RELATING TO THE OYSTER INDUSTRY or 
THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Whereas the Governor of the State of Delaware has proclaimed that cer- 
tain land areas and waters of the State of Delaware concerned with the oyster 
industry have been proclaimed a disaster area ; and 

Whereas all State agencies have been directed to combine their efforts to 
prevent further spreading of the mortality of oysters and to develop a pro- 
gram sustaining and revitalizing the oyster industry of this State; and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of Delaware has requested the Federal 
Government to render such assistance as is permissible under the law: Now, 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 120th General Assembly of the State of Dela- 
ware, the House of Representatives concurring therein, That the General As- 
sembly recognizes the serious unemployment problems created by the decline 
in the productivity of the oyster industry and the serious losses occasioned to 
this industry as a result of the high mortality of the oysters from as yet an 
undetermined and uncontrollable cause and further urges the Federal Goy- 
ernment to take such immediate action as to sustain and revitalize the oyster 
industry of the State of Delaware and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States and to each member of the Delaware con- 
gressional delegation. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1959. 
Hon. Harris B. McDowELLt, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. McDowe tt: In reply to Mrs. Donahue’s telephoned request of 
February 13, 1959, there is enclosed a short statement describing the recent 
oyster mortalities in Delaware Bay and other localities and the Bureau’s activi- 
ties in this matter. 

If you have further questions, please feel free to contact this office. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW W. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director 
(For Donald L. McKernan, Director). 


STATEMENT REGARDING OYSTER MORTALITIES IN DELAWARE BAY AND IN MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA, 1957 AND 1958, AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES IN THIS MATTER 


(By John B. Glude, Chief, Branch of Shellfisheries ) 


The first major mortality was in the New Jersey part of Delaware Bay in 
April and May of 1957 when it was reported that over $114 million worth of 
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oysters died. In the spring of 1958 the mortality began again and continued 
ugh the summer into late autumn. 

In 1957 the mortality was confined to the area of heaviest planting of seed 
oysters on private beds. Since a good share of the seed had come from the bays 
along the seaside of Virginia, it was suspected that diseased oysters had been 
imported. 

In 1958 the mortality was generally distributed throughout Delaware Bay, 
even including the seedbeds farther up the bay. Mortality on many beds has 
peen 70 to 90 percent and the oyster industry in Delaware Bay is in extremely 

r condition. This is evidenced further by the fact that production of oysters 
in New Jersey has dropped from 5% million pounds of meats in 1956 to about 
one-half million pounds in 1958. A similar decrease in production has occurred 
in Delaware. 

Oyster mortalities were reported from Rehoboth Bay, Del. ; Chincoteague Bay, 
Md. and Va.; Watts Bay, Va.; and several other oystering areas in Virginia 
during the summer and fall of 1958. Some of these mortalities approached 70 
percent. 

The Bureau has been aware of this problem since the fall of 1957 when we 
were asked to assist the Delaware Bay industry. Since Rutgers University 
had begun the investigation on the cause of this mortality, we assisted by pro- 
yiding a small amount of funds to expand their histological studies. We also 
have consulted frequently with Dr. Carl Shuster, marine biologist, University of 
Delaware, and are in hopes that a small contract can be negotiated so part of 
the investigation can be based at this university. 

The efforts of the staff of our laboratory at Franklin City, Va., were re- 
directed toward this problem in 1958 when mortalities were reported from that 
area. These biologists have obtained from the oystermen as complete records 
as possible concerning their plantings and the mortalities and have made obser- 
vations on the environmental conditions in Chincoteague and Watts Bays. 
They. have also placed test lots of oysters in various locations to determine the 
time in which the mortality occurs and its intensity. Samples of these oysters 
are preserved and sent to Rutgers University for histological analysis. 

We have also brought noted oyster pathologists to this area for discussions 
concerning the research program and to help us determine the cause of the 
mortalities. Dr. Sammy Ray, who has conducted research on the Gulf of 
Mexico oyster disease dermocystidium, offered valuable suggestions. Last month 
Dr. Reed Logie, oyster pathologist from eastern Canada, conferred with biol- 
ogists and examined specimens from Delaware Bay and Virginia. Dr. John 
Mackin, a noted oyster pathologist from Texas A. & M. University, was brought 
to New Jersey for a short visit by the New Jersey Department of Conservation. 

An organism has been found by biologists of Rutgers University which may 
or may not be the cause of the oyster mortality. This organism appeared in 
sick oysters from Delaware Bay and is similar to the fungus which is known to 
cause Oyster mortalities from Virginia south. Certain differences exist, how- 
ever, which lead the researchers to believe that this is a separate species. 

The same organism has now been discovered in oysters taken from the seaside 
of Maryland and Virginia. If this should be the organism which causes the 
mortality, this would indicate that the disease occurs over a rather large area. 
or that transplanting seed oysters to Delaware Bay introduced the organism 
to that area. Much additional research will be required to answer this question 
definitely. 

In the meantime it appears that the oyster industry of Chesapeake Bay is 
seriously threatened. Even at the present state of knowledge which admittedly 
is incomplete, it would seem advisable to prevent the transplanting of any 
oysters from Delaware Bay, Rehobeth Bay, and other bays along the seaside of 
Maryland into Chesapeake Bay. It may be necessary in the future to advise 
the oystermen not to transplant any oysters from the affected seaside bays of 
Virginia into Chesapeake Bay. As far as we know at this time, no excessive 
mortalities have been observed in Chesapeake Bay which might be attributable 
to this cause. 

Since we are not sure that the organism found in these oysters is really the 
causative agent, we should avoid publicity concerning diseases. This is also 
important from a marketing standpoint. We have therefore tried to describe 
this only as a “mortality” and to assure people that this does not affect the 
edible.qualities of oysters. 

Our budget for fiscal year 1960 includes $47,000 to begin long-range investi- 
gations into the cause of this and other shellfish mortalities. This is a difficult 
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assignment since little is known about diseases or other causes of death of 
oysters and clams. It is likely, therefore, that it will take several years before 
enough information is available to suggest effective control measures to the 
industry. This investigation will be primarily concerned with the oyster mor- 
talities in Delaware Bay and those occurring in the bays along the seacoast of 
Maryland and Virginia. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
OYSTER RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
Bivalve, NJ., February 3, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. THompson: The multimillion-dollar New Jersey oyster industry 
has been virtually wiped out in less than 2 years by an epidemic blight that has 
swept over the Delaware Bay planted grounds. It seems apparent that re 
habilitation measures for the industry will require rather large outlays of funds 
in the near future. Responsible State officials have suggested that I write to all 
New Jersey Members of Congress to inform them directly of the seriousness of 
the situation and to prepare them for the future requests for aid. 

Our laboratory, a department of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, with supplemental funds from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Lab- 
oratory, has been studying this blight and its impact on the industry since the 
spring of 1957, when it first struck our planted oyster grounds in force. Two- 
year cumulative oystem mortalities on grounds up to December 1958 were as 
high as 94 percent. The new planting of seed oysters made in the spring of 
1958 had already suffered up to 40 percent blight kill by early December. Nor- 
mally, these oysters would be marketed in the fall and winter of 1959-60, but a 
total loss of this crop now seems certain. 

Our investigations, aided particularly by Dr. John G. Mackin, shellfish pa- 
thologists of the Texas A. & M. Research Foundation, indicate that a new fungus 
parasite is probably the causative agent in this blight. We are now attempting 
to identify the agent as a first step in its control. At this point, it seems that 
the first practical approach to rehabilitation of the shattered industry is to re 
tain all surviving oyster stocks in Delaware Bay on protected sanctuaries as the 
basis for development of disease-resistant strains of oysters. This would involve 
purchase of the survivors from the planters and their concentration on State 
beds. Federal funds may be sought for this and other measures. I hope that 
we may count on’ your assistance. 

Since last fall, we have been in correspondence with the Honorable Milton 
Glenn of the Second Congressional District, who is particularly well informed 
on the details of this oyster industry disaster. I am sure that he will be glad 
to supply further information that you may wish at this time and of course 
we will be glad to answer any questions that we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haroutp H. HASKIN, 
Professor of Zoology and Oyster Investigations. 


Mr. McDowe tt. The situation is simply this, gentlemen: At the 
present time, although there has been research work being done 
on this situation in Delaware, there is no known cause for this appar- 
ent blight which has hit the oysterbeds in the Delaware Bay and 
River areas, but it has been disastrous. 

The biologists have advised the oystermen there that they cannot 
remove oysters from the beds—have not been able to during this whole 
past season—and that they cannot transplant, which, of course, is 





much more serious, because I am sure you gentlemen realize that 
oysters must be transplanted if the beds are to continue producing 
year in and year out. 

The disease problem while under study has so far found no solu- 
tion. The disease apparently is spreading, and endangers, of course, 
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eventually the Chesapeake Bay area as well as the Delaware Bay 
area, With some evidence of destruction already in the southern waters 
of Virginia. It is as high as 60 percent there. 

The “destruction in the entire Delaware River and Delaware Bay 
area is as high as 94 percent. 

Mr. Borin. What is the disease? 

Mr. McDowe tu. Well, Mr. C hairman, as I say, the Dep: urtment of 
Agriculture, the Rutgers University biologists, biologists i in the ma- 
rine laboratory in the State of Delaware, and other agencies have 
been working on the problem, but so far they have not ‘been willing 
to say what ‘the blight actually is, how it is caused, nor to offer any 
solution at all to control it. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman, would the witness say how the disease 
manifests itself ¢ 

Mr. McDowe.u. Well, it simply destroys the oyster in the bed in 
the shell and make it inedible. 

Mr. Petxy. It just dies? 

Mr. McDowe .. It dies and shrinks, as I understand it. I am not 
an oysterman myself. I enjoy eating them, however. 

It destroys the oyster from the standpoint of it being a marketable 
product, and eventually, as I understand it, will destroy that bed 
area completely. 

Mr. Petty. Why do oysters have to be transplanted? I thought 
they had to be seeded, but I did not know they had to be tr: ansplanted. 

Mr. McDowet. The oysters are considered a crop. As I say, I 
am not an oysterman or a marine biologist, but the simplest way to 
explain it is to say that, like any crop, it must be seeded in order to 
be harvested. 

Mr. Pretty. In other words, it is seeding and not transplanting. 

Mr. McDowe tu. Yes; they refer to it sometimes as “seeded” agri- 
culture and sometimes as “transplanting.” When that process stops, 
there is no future crop. 

Mr. Petty. You put empty shells out for the seed to take hold of 
and grow on the empty shell; is that correct ? 

Mr. McDowetu. Y es, Sir. 

What I am asking for in my bill is that there be provision under the 
loan provisions of section 3 of the other bills which you have before 
you to include oysters and oystermen to be eligible for those loans; 
also a provision in section 10 which would prov vide that the area can 
be declared a disaster area and eligible for any other benefits under 
this or other acts where an area is so declared a disaster area after 
60-percent damage may be determined by the proper authorities. 

Mr. Boykin. But you have 94 percent in your district. 

Mr. McDowe :t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. You say they cannot reseed now ? 

Mr. McDowe.t. The scientists who are working on this problem 
have advised them that it would be a great mistake to reseed these al- 
ready infested beds. In other words, it would tend to spread the dis- 
ease. The more you feed the diseased beds the more spread there 
would be in the waters. Apparently the indication is that this is a 
waterborne <lisease, so that once a large area of water might be in- 
fected it would be a matter of time before it spread to a gre: at area. It 
could eventually, I imagine, spread entirely up and down the eastern 

seaboard. 
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Mr. Peiiy. Mr. Chairman. 

This bill would apply, would it not, to areas that were infested 
with starfish also? 

_Mr. McDowe.t. Yes. My bill is only amending really the origina] 
bill intended to alleviate the condition, I believe, in the starfish situa. 
tion in Long Island and in the situation in the New England fishing 
industry. Iam not familiar with that situation. 

_ Mr. Gross. You have put a ship or vessel construction provision 
in your bill; have you not? 

Mr. McDowetw. Only because it was in the original bills. 

Mr. Gross. You have combined the features of the other bills with 
your bill? 

Mr. McDowe tt. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. The other bills did not deal with the oyster situation 
or the starfish situation. 

Mr. McDowet.. No, sir. I was not aware of the starfish bill at the 
time I introduced my bill and I did not want to ask and I am not 
asking in my bill for a specific appropriation for the oyster indust 
in Delaware, only that it may be included as it may be declared a 
clisaster area to be available and eligible for the loans under the other 
act. 

It is estimated that there are 3,000 people employed and now par- 
tially unemployed because of this situation. 

Mr. Gross. Of what situation are you speaking, the oyster situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McDowe tt. The oyster situation, sir. 

My main interest in this legislation is to include the oyster men to 
be eligible for the loans and to have the advantage of the area being 
declared a disaster area. 

The Governor of the State has already so declared it and has asked 
the President.to so declare it on the national level. 

Mr. Gross. Is your bill designed to supplant the bill by Mr. Bates 
and others with respect to the New England fishing industry? 

Mr. McDowe x. That is correct, sir. Rather than put in a separate 
bill, I thought it better to simply have the oyster men included in that 
legislation, and I assume that the committee probably might at least 
write a new bill to that effect, as a committee bill or include the pro- 
visions for oysters in any bill that it might finally report. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Have you finished ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Curtin? 

Mr. Curttn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman. 

You have combined the provisions of the shipbuilding with the 
oyster provisions ¢ 

Mr. McDowett. The provisions of the shipbuilding and other in- 
terests. 

Mr. Horrman. I am very interested in one part here in section (c), 
starting in line 12, where it also allows shipbuilding in foreign 
countries. 
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Mr. McDowe tt. I am not going to pretend to tell the committee 
that I had anything to do with the original drafting of those provi- 
sions. I did not. This matter was called to my attention very 
hurriedly by the Governor’s proclamation and his letter and telegram 
in which I joined him just 2 daysago. In looking for some means to 
alleviate this condition in my State, I ran across this bill, so that I 
simply took the provisions of it as they were and included oysters to 
be available for loans and also for declaration of disaster. 

Mr. Horrman. Then I would take it that it is not part of your 
policy to have American ships built in foreign countries ? 

Mr. McDowet.. I have no comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyx1n. Counsel ? 

Mr. Z1ncke. I have no questions, sir. 

Mr. Borxin. Thank you very much. I hope you will stay with us 
and see the pictures as to what Russia is doing. 

Mr. McDoweti. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate your giving me this time. 

(At this point a film was shown.) 

Mr. Boykin. Gentlemen, we will hear Mr. H. S. Trilling, president 
of the Boston Bonnie Fisheries. 


STATEMENT OF HY TRILLING, PRESIDENT-TREASURER, BOSTON 
BONNIE FISHERIES, FISH PIER, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Boykin. Would you give the reporter your name and title? 

Mr. Trintinc. My name is Hy Trilling, president of Boston Bonnie 
Fisheries, located in the very heart of our fishing industry. I have 
been thinking the last 2 days of what I could say to this committee 
and not duplicate what they already know. 

I visited the Smithsonian Institution yesterday and, gentlemen, I 
saw more replicas of ships in the glass cases than we have in the Boston 
fleet. I saw replicas of our once great Grand Banks cod fishery as far 
back as 1865—I saw mackerel schooners, codfish schooners. I saw 
old-style Marblehead codfishing schooners, and even 1948 New Eng- 
land fishing schooners. 

Gentlemen, I did not feel very good. What can you and I do about 
it? It is common knowledge that our New England fishing industry 
is relatively dead. You know, no doubt, that foreign fisheries have 
ruined our formerly great ground fishing industry; that American 
funds helped build foreign plants; that American capital is literally 
rushing to invest and develop foreign fisheries; that the Boston price 
for fresh fish is an umberella for the foreign prices for frozen fish; 
that foreign countries always undersell us by a cent or two—not the 
cheapest that they can sell, so that the American consumer can bene- 
fit, but by the highest price the traffic will bear; that we in the ground 
fishing industry are slowly dying; in fact, we are already dead but 
refuse to bury the body. I say further, better an industry be fully 
dead than partially alive. This little bit of fish produced in New 
England is costing the American public many millions of dollars per 
year. 

I think I should explain that a little bit. 

We have so little fish produced that at our auction sale the price of 
that fish is bid up to a high level and that high level fixes the price of 
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the fish and that is the price that the foreign countries base their price 
on, so that actually we are creating a false market by the little bit of 
fish we bring in. 

The following excerpts are from the May 13 issue of the Wall Stree; 
Journal: 


Import INVASION—NEW ENGLANDERS LOSE U.S. FISH MARKETS To Big 
NEW ForeIGN FLEETS 


New England’s fishermen have little to counter with. Their trawlers—sghips 
like the Tipsy Parson, Our Lady of Tears, and St. Peter I11I—are hoary with 
age, averaging about 22 years. Since little new capital can be lured to this 
costly, risky business, practically no new trawlers have been built in the United 
States since 1948. 

New England accounts for more than 80 percent of U.S. production of ground- 
fish fillets. Imports of these semiprocessed fillets, mainly from Canada, Iceland, 
Norway, and Denmark, now hold a 62 percent share of the U.S. market. Hight 
years ago foreign fish fillets accounted for less than a third. 

At earlier hearings, one of the honorable gentlemen stressed our 
troubles due to the lower foreign standards of living. The trouble 
goes deeper than that. May I call your attention to the fact that Ice- 
land and Canada have helpful lending programs for their fisheries— 
a program to build boats; a program to finance plants; a program to 
finance fish inventories; and other such far-reaching help which aids 
their citizens to undersell us. 

In further connection with same, please allow me to quote from the 
May 4, 1959, issue of Newsweek, international section: 


The decision of President Eisenhower to reduce the amount of low-tariff 
woolens, a large part of them British, that can enter the United States. In each 
case, the U.S. move was intended to protect American domestic industries. 

Prime Minister Macmillan’s displeasure over the U.S. action on textile imports 
stemmed in large measure from the woes of Lancashire, the grimy cotton-spin- 
ning country where “foreign competition” has closed 109 mills, idled 40 percent 
of the looms. As in New England, the statistics mean “For Sale” signs on Man- 
chester’s red brick houses, families skimping along on relief, boarded-up 
movie houses. 


Now, what is more important to us is this statement : 


Setting out on a tour of the worst-hit area, Macmillan announced that the 
Government will put up $84 million to replace Lancashire’s old machinery, help 
to see that anyone thrown out of work must be compensated. 


Allow me to quote further from a recent article in the May issue of 
Quick Frozen Foods: 


Canadians want tariff on U.S. frozen food imports. The Canadian Food Proe- 
essors’ Association agreed at its annual convention to ask Finance Minister 
Fleming to impose an import tariff on U.S. frozen fruits and vegetables. Dele- 
gates at the convention, held at Victoria, B.C., said Canada’s 50,000 commercial 
growers and their investments need protection from surpluses on the Canadian 
market. 


A recent AP Washington newspaper item reports the following: 


Camden ship layoffs seen. From 3,000 to 4,000 shipbuilders in Camden will 
be laid off by September if a major shipbuilding project is not obtained for the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. there within the next few months, a labor leader 
stated here. Francis X. McCann, executive secretary of the Camden Lodge of 
the International Brotherhood of Iron Shipbuilders, made the statement in urg- 
ing that one of two superliners authorized by Congress be built at the Camden 
yard. 
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Why not give them contracts for fishing tra wlers to keep them busy ? 
Let me quote again. A recent news item by ¢ ongressional Quarterly 
states : 

Oceans seen as neglected battleground. House committee takes hard look at 
feld of ignorance. Congress is taking its first broad look at what many scientists 
gee as a neglected battleground—the oceans. on 

Russia big worry. As in the space race, Russia S progress in oceanography 
worries Our experts. The National Academy of Sciences in a recent report said, 
“From the point of view of military operations, there is no comparison between 
the urgencies of the problems of the oceans and those of outer space. 

I wanted the film to be shown after what I am saying now, so will 

you bear with me? 
“Jam telling you now that we are facing a new and greater menace. 
Mr. Pelly mentioned the subject of Russia, and whether or not they 
were troubling us. I say “Not now, but very soon,” as far as our 
economic problems concerning fish are concerned, let alone our defense 
problems. ; 

You have seen the film—30 of the type ships you saw in the film are 
already roaming the oceans of the world and 70 more are being built. 

As you probably gathered, these ships are not only fishing, but 
they are charting the bottoms of the oceans of the world as well as 
dilixing other scientific exploratory information. 

These ships can provide 100 floating warehouses for food in event of 
nuclear warfare: just think, gentlemen, over 200 million pounds of 
processed fish fillets. - 

I now say to this committee, “You have an important decision to 
make.” Gentlemen, this is more than a fish problem. We must and 
can meet this problem if you will provide the tools. We must be able 
to rebuild the ground-fishing fleet. I am not interested necessarily 
in Government handouts, I just want to be able to have the neces- 
sary tools at the same level as my foreign competition. 

I would now like to quote from Fishing Leaflet No. 482: 

In less than a decade, from 1948 to 1956, the number of motorized craft in 
the Soviet fishing fleet increased nearly fourfold. High seas fishing operations 
will undoubtedly be intensified and probably extended even farther than New- 
foundland waters where the Russians have been operating since 1956. Soviet 
plans propose fishery landings of 9.3 billion pounds in 1960 and 11 billion 
pounds in 1975. Moreover, the U.S.S.R. began operating off the coast of New- 
foundland. ‘The Soviet fishing fleet has about 300 vessels with fish-freezing 
equipment. 

I might add that they are the only nation in the world that has 
the type vessels you have seen. There is nobody else that has this type. 

I would also like to say that our Navy is very much interested in 
this film and the ships. The Navy, in past. wars, has requisitioned 
fishing vessels for various uses. And we could build these ships that 
we propose to rehabilitate our fleet with in conjunction with the Navy 
so that in event of an emergency they would be available. 

America must be alerted. Fish is a vital food. Ships such as 
are on the film could be a source of defense and offense. 

_The terms and conditions of the bill before you will revitalize the 
ishing industry and so permit our national welfare to enable Americ: 
totake a position in this vital industry. It is in your hands. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxry. Thank you, Mr. Trilling. 

Mr. Pelly ? 
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Mr. Peuty. I certainly want to say that I think that the witness 
has made a very good case just following on the film that we haye 
seen, Mr. Chairman. 

I think that very graphically we can now picture the difference be- 
tween our own broken mh obsolete fishing vessels and these modern 
types that we are going to need if we are going to be able to compete 
in fishing. 

Mr. Boyx1n. Let us ask him, too, if he knows, How did they 
these vessels? Did the Government do it? Did the people put up the 
money todoit? Do you know about that? 

Mr. Trittinc. No; as probably everything is done in Russia, the 
Government did it. I would say these are operated by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Peutxy. In your testimony, you mentioned the fact that Canada 
was subsidizing the construction of her fishing vessels. Does she 
have any modern trawlers, or anything along the lines we saw in the 
movie?! 

Mr. Triiinc. Yes, sir; they have a very new fleet and are con- 
stantly rebuilding. They would not buy vessels. For a time they 
were buying vessels. They would not buy vessels, for example, over 
5 years old. They will not allow them to be imported into Canada. 
England’s policy is to sell her fishing vessels after 5 years and always 
keep them up to date. 

I might add that England has one factory ship called the Fair Try I, 
but it is not as big and is not as efficient as this one. It is a good 
factory ship but it is not as good as the Russian. They have been so 
successful with the first that they are building more; and the second 
is already launched and in service. 

Mr. Peuiy. If they are so satisfactory as you say, they must be 
making a profit. 

Mr. Trung. They are making a profit. Otherwise they would 
not have built the second one. This is in an economy similar to ours. 

Mr. Petiy. In other words, you think that if we were able to build 
ships like this that they actually could operate at a profit? 

Mr. Tritiine. I definitely helieve so. 

Mr. Petty. And they would reduce the cost of fish to the American 
public ¢ 

Mr. Tritine. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Petty. How does Canada subsidize construction ; and to what 
extent ¢ 

Mr. TritiinG. I could not give you the exact figures, but they have 
various programs. There is no set program. 

As you know, they are divided up into provinces and every province 
has a different setup, but money is available not only to Canadians 
to build plants in Canada, but also to American citizens. 

Mr. Petty. When you say “plants,” you mean processing plants! 

Mr. Tritirie6. Plants and ships. I know such a proposition was 
offered to us if we wanted to go up in there. The money is available. 

Mr. Lennon (presiding). Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. I would have to argue with you, Mr. Trilling, about the 
British economy being similar to ours. If we can get any part of the 
billions of dollars that the British owe us—if Congress did not con- 
tinually suspend their debt payments—we might be able to do some- 
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thing for the New England fishing fleet. We are underwriting their 
economy and, of course, you know it. 

Mr. Truuina. I will have to change that. I meant a free economy 
as opposed to the Russian economy. xy 

Mr. Gross. The Russians built these ships in the name of the state. 
They are state owned and state operated. 

Mr. Tritiinc. And this is private. I really meant private capital. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Curtin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. You said that each province has different proposi- 
tions in Canada. Does that mean that the provinces subsidize it; 
or is it subsidized by the National Government of Canada ? 

Mr. Trina. I would say it would be the National Government. 
The province makes the deal and the National Government takes it 
over. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You also said that in Canada they do not buy ships 
unless they are newer than 5 years old. 

Mr. Trittinc. They would not buy a used ship that was over 5 
years old. 

Mr. Horrman. I understood from the testimony of the mayor of 
Gloucester, Mass., that they bought three American ships. 

Mr. Triziine. Not recently. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought it was within the last couple of years from 
the way she testified. 

Mr. Trittine. About 3 years ago; I know for a fact that now the 
law is not over 5 years. This was recently passed at Ottawa. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BoyxKrn (presiding). Counsel would like to ask a few questions. 

Mr. Zincke. Mr. Trilling, the motion picture you showed empha- 
sized a factory ship and you referred to one factory ship in operation 
in Britain and another built 

Mr. Trittin. Two; one, and the other is contemplated. 

Mr. Zincke. That type of vessel has no place in our fishing fleet ? 

Mr. Triui1ne. I do not know. 

Mr. Zinckxr. How are you going to get your factory help to go 
abroad and stay out for weeks at a time? 

Mr. Trittrnec. That is the problem. The Fair Try has wonderful 
living accommodations abroad these ships and I do not see why, if 
they can do it in England, we cannot do the same thing. How do we 
know that we cannot get them to go out there? We do not know. 

I have heard that argument that we cannot, but I am not so sure 
that we cannot. 

If we had proper accommodations and profit motive there for the 
men, I do not know why not. Why can England doit? 

Mr. Zincke. It is your thought that the United States should un- 
derwrite the construction of a several million dollar ship in the hope 
that they might be able to get people to go out and stay several weeks 
and produce fish ? 

Mr. Tritiinc. No; I never take chances. 

Mr. Zincke. You want the Government to take them ? 
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Mr. ‘Trine. No, I do not want the Government to take chances 
either, because any 7 these ships that are going to be built I am 
going ‘to have my money in it, too. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Are you prepared to build a factory ship with your 
money ¢ 

Mr. TriiinG. No; I would say this has to be explored. 

Mr. Zincxe. In your statement, you say that— 
foreign countries always undersell us by a cent or two—not the cheapest they 
can sell so that the American consumer can benefit, but by the highest price 
the traffic will bear 

Do I take that to mean that in the event that New England built 
*t more economical fleet that would permit a reduction in its selling 
price, the foreigners would still be in position to undersell us by a 
cent or two a pound # 

Mr. Triiine. I do not think so. I think if we could build our 
ships and sail economically, they would not undersell us. 

Let us talk about a new boat that we would build. Let us not 
talk about a factory ship. Let us talk about a new, modern, fishing 
ship that would go about 15 knots, 150-foot, something which is pos- 
sible for us to build and private capital to invest in, with stern trawl- 
ing, which is a possibility because these things have already been 
explored by the Fish and Wildlife Service. Plans have been drawn 
by them so that we know that a 150-foot boat is a possibility. Such 
a boat could freeze fish at sea. 

There is an intermediate step which we can take. I think the 
ultimate some day will be a factory ship, but in between that step we 
will probably build a 150-foot boat, modern in every way, shape, and 
manner, with stern trawling, freeze the fish at sea, and bring the ship 
in at a lower price so that we can give the American public a lower 
price on their fish. Canada will not be able to undersell us because 
now our price is abnormally high. Boston is catering to a fresh 
fish market where it should be ec: atering to a frozen fish market be- 
cause 80 percent of the fish sold is frozen in this country. They have 
taken away 62 percent of the market. 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Trilling, you said that Canada is constantly up- 
grading its fishing fleet and that Britain is constantly upgrading 
its fishing fleet. Presumably they are either now or will be build- 
ing the equivalent of the vessels you are talking about, will they not? 

Mr. Triniine. Yes; I should say so. 

Mr. Zrncxr. Under the circumstances, if you bought the same type 
of fishing equipment, does their lower oper ating cost and their lower 
crew cost not give them an advantage so as to permit them to continue 
to undersell us? 

Mr. Tritiime. I would not say so. For example, they have freight 
to pay and there is a slight tariff that they have to pay to bring the 
stuff into this country. "There is 1% to 214 cents. There is fr eight. 
There is a 5-cent differential. We have now available to us in America 
these machines. All the fishing industry work is not done by hand 
any more. 

In my plant, I have mechanical devices. We have been making our 
plant constantly mechanized. 

Mr. Zincxr. We are talking about vessels now. 

Mr. Trine. I am talking about the inshore operation. 
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Mr. Zincke. We are talking about vessels, sir. 

Mr. Triuuinc. You are talking about vessels ? 

Mr. ZinckKe. Yes. 

Mr. Trititinc. Yes, we can compete with these vessels because of 
our plant operations being efficient. We can compete and bring down 
the price of fish. 

Mr. Zincxe. In other words, we still will be operating our vessels 
uneconomically in order to benefit the processor; is that correct ? 

Mr. TritLinc. Not economically. 

Mr. Zincke. At less or a break-even point. 

Mr. Tritiinc. I would say the net result would be profitable. 

Mr. Zincke. The net result provided you have both fishing vessels 
and a processing plant under one operation ? 

Mr. Trix1nc. That is the most desirable thing to have, but I still 
say that the vessels can be operated profitably because I can give you 
the figures of about 10 vessels in the Boston port in the last year that 
have made money. That is not our problem today. Our problem is 
there are not enough vessels catching fish. We do not have enough 
fish. 

Mr. Zincke. The present vessels are making money ? 

Mr. Trina. Not all of them. Only the newer ones. The fleet 
is obsolete. There are about six or seven vessels that are 10 or 12 
years old. That is all. The rest of them are older. 

' Mr. Zrncke. If the newer vessels are making money, why is it 
that there is a shortage of capital for their construction ? 

Mr. Triti1nG. Those vessels were built 12 years ago. Today you 
cannot build at that price. That is why we need the subsidy. 

Twelve years ago you could build a vessel for $200,000. Today it 
costs $400,000. They are making money on the basis of what they 
spent years ago. You are right. If he built it today they could not. 
If we could do that, we would not need a subsidy. 

You must remember I am not saying that we are asking the Gov- 
ernment to do this job. Private capital has to go into this deal, too. 

Mr. Petty. Will counsel yield ? 

Mr. Zrncke. Yes. 

Mr. Petry. One thing that bothers me is that, if you get new, mod- 
em operation, is that not going to, in turn, affect many of the mar- 
ginal operators that are operating now ? 

If the price comes down, it seems to me it may in turn affect them. 

Mr. Tritirna. The marginal boats are going to suffer but they are 
going to dieanyway. They are 28 or 30 years old and are going to die 
anyway. 

Mr. Boykin. They are already dead. 

Mr. Triniina. Yes, but they are not buried yet. 

Mr. Zrinckr. Your 12-year-old vessels that you referred to have 
their investment pretty well written off, have they not? 

Mr. Trizi1na. I would say so. 

Mr. Zincxe. So that the reason they can make money today is that 
they have no fixed capital charges. 

Mr. Tritiinc. Well, no. 

Mr. Zrncxe. If they have their investment written off, they have 
no capital charges. 
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Mr. Trititina. You are trying to get me to say that that new vegse] 
cannot make money. 

_Mr. Zincke. I am asking you to answer one question at a time, 
sir. 

Mr. Triuirne. Ask me again, please. 

Mr. Zincxe. We will start over again. The first question was that 
a 12-year-old vessel has its investment pretty well written off by now, 
diditnot? Isthat true or untrue? 

Mr. Tritiine. That is true, 

Mr. Zincke. If it has its investment written off there is no fixed 
capital charge against the operation of the vessel. That is true, is 
it not? 

Mr. Tritiine. Yes. 

Mr. Zincke. You say those vessels cost $200,000. 

Mr. Triniine. In 1946. 

Mr. Zincxe. And that an equivalent vessel today would cost $400,- 
000 ¢ 

Mr. Triuina. I would say so; yes. 

Mr. Zrncke. If, for the sake “of ar gument, the Government pays 
$200,000 toward the cost of the new vessel. there will be a capital item 
on the new vessel of $200,000 to be paid off by the owner of the vessel, 
is that not true? 

You are going to have $200,000 of your own money in the new vessel, 
are you not ? % 

Mr. Tritiinc. My own money and borrowed money. 

Mr. Zincxr. Cash or credit. Under the circumstances, you are 
going to have to pay interest and amortization on that. 

Mr. Tritine. That is true. 

Mr. Zrncke. You do not pay interest and amortization on your 
present vessels because you have already paid them. 

Mr. Tritiinc. We will make money. 

Are you through with me? 

Mr. Zrwcxe. As faras lam concerned I am through. 

Mr. Tritirnc. The answer is this: The Government allows us about 
a 10-year-depreciation cost on these vessels and the first 10 years that 
we have this boat, while we are paying it off, we make a profit. We 
would have this 10-percent paper depreciation, paper profit to pay 
off theloan. This is what is happening to us now. 

These 12-year vessels are practically depreciated so that there is 
this extra money going to taxes which would not go to taxes which 
would go to pay off the loan. 

Mr. Zrncxe. Is it your view that if you were given a considerably 
accelerated depreciation on new vessels that you would be able to make 
out ¢ 

Mr. Trine. I would say the present depreciation tax is fair, 
10 years on machinery and 15 years on hull. I would say we would 
be able to pay it out with that help, yes. I have no doubt in my mind 
that today a $200,000 vessel is economically sound. 

Mr. ZINCKE. If you were given a 4- or 5-year writeoff on new vessels 
on which you pay the total cost, with no subsidy but a 4- or 5-year 
writeoff, would you be able to pay ‘off # 

Mr. TriuuinG. It would be better. 

Mr. Zincxe. Better than a subsidy ? 
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Mr. Tritiine. No, sir. 5 

Mr. Zincke. Please listen to my question. The question was 
whether, if you were given a 4- or 5-year writeoff on new vessels, would 
sou be able to make out as well as if you had the subsidy ? 

Mr. Triuine. No. 

Mr. Zincke. Why not? 

Mr. Triti1nc. Because you could not start building it in the begin- 
ning. Where is that extra $200,000 going to come from that you have 
to overpay? Your investment is $400,000 to start with. All I have 
said that you can invest is $200,000. 

Mr. Zincke. But you are getting at least a double writeoff. 

Mr. Tritiinc. That 5 percent is not enough to start out with. It is 
not enough. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Chairman Bonner ? 

The CHarrMaAn. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boyrxin. You have given us some good information. We 
appreciate the pictures. I am sorry Mr. Bonner did not get to see 
those pictures. 

It was a very wonderful lot of information that you gave us. Thank 
you for coming. 

Mr. Trizting. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. We will have Mr. George Steele of the National 
Canners Association. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. STEELE, JR., DIRECTOR, FISHERY 
PRODUCTS DIVISION, NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Steete. My name is George FE. Steele, Jr., and I am director of 
the fishery products division of the National Canners Association and 
represent processors of canned fish throughout the United States. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to discuss briefly the views 
of the fishery processors which we represent with respect to H.R. 
5566 and related or identical bills. 

In the first place these bills contain two separate legislative con- 
cepts or approaches which in some ways are perhaps related, but in 
many ways are totally different and unrelated in their effect and most 
importantly their actual or potential impact on the U.S. fishing indus- 
try and the U.S. economy as a whole. 

First, with your permission, I should like to consider section 2 
which as you know provides a construction differential subsidy pro- 
gram for the construction of fishing vessels similar to that which is 
now provided for other segments of our American maritime industry. 
I think, as has most clearly been brought out in these hearings so 
far, the principal benefactor of this type of subsidy provision is the 
shipbuilding industry of the United States. In our opinion, inasmuch 
as It has been deemed that such a program is in the best and necessary 
interest of the shipbuilding industry and the general welfare of the 
United States, we think it only proper and fair that the fishing indus- 
try be granted the same benefits under this long-established program 
as other segments of the maritime industry. We, therefore, support 
and urge the committee’s favorable consideration of this portion of 


ov proposed legislation, and of this concept apart from these particu- 
ar bills. 
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However, following long and serious consideration of the second 
major provision of these bills, namely section 3, we feel obliged to 
take a quite opposite position. This section has been described by the 
proponents of this legislation as a “soft loan program for the benefit 
of fish processors and packers.” 

Before I further discuss our opposition to this section, let me say 
that the segments of the fishing industry which I represent are most 
sympathetic with the present distressed condition of the New England 
fishing industry, and for this reason we were and are most reluctant 
to speak unfavorably on a measure which the leadership of the New 
England industry believes will afford them some relief because we 
agree that this area is peculiarly deserving of some compensato 
consideration for sacrifices imposed upon them in the general interest 
of the United States. However, after careful consideration of this 
particular proposal we have serious misgivings as to whether, if 
passed, this would really relieve their present distress and fear that 
such a long-shot effort to help one segment of the U.S. fishing industry 
might over the long haul be most detrimental to other segments of 
the U.S. fishing industry and as has been suggested by certain members 
of this committee during this hearing, such an approach could set 

recedents or “open up “Pandora’s box” in such a manner as to be 
harmful to the future health of other major segments of the U.S, 
economy. 

In the first place the adjective “soft” gives us grave concern. Some 
of us are of the opinion that the difference between “soft” and Gov- 
ernment subsidy or giveaway is small and in some cases almost un- 
detectable. The past has produced some rather painful chapters, 
gentlemen, in the story of Government loan programs showing that in 
many instances the first soft loan is only the beginning and ultimately 
the Federal Government becomes so deeply involved that it cannot 
extricate itself. History has again shown that once the precedent is 
set for such relief to any one segment of an industry, regardless of the 
justification that may exist for the first such aid program, it is not 
long before other segments of the same industry request Congress for 
an extension of such programs and the Government finds itself with 
an increasing share of American business and American business in 
turn increasingly more dependent upon and subject to the controls 
and restrictions of Government management and finance. 

We would not like to see that as a result of our common concern for 
the distress of one segment of the American fishing industry we take 
action which might set precedents that could undermine the health 
of other segments of the industry who have prided themselves on with- 
standing the hardships, that today confront all segments of the Ameri- 
can fishing industry, without seeking soft Government loans. 

Further, gentlemen, if in the wisdom of this distinguished com- 
mittee and the Congress, this type of relief is the only and/or best ap- 
proach to helping the New England industry we respectfully urge 
that criteria be included in the bill which will limit the applicability 
of such a program to the New England industry or to other identical 
distress situations derived of the same causes. Earlier bills have con- 
tained such limiting criteria based on industries that have been offi- 
cially denied relief under escape clause provisions, whereas this bill 
leaves the determination of distress solely to the judgment of the 
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Secretary of the Interior. But, to us the lack of such criteria for 
either what constitutes a distressed condition and who or what can 
qualify as a distressed industry, distresses us. 

We would respectfully suggest that perhaps the two major provi- 
sions of this legislation could properly be the subject of two separate 

ieces of legislation, but in any event regardless of our sympathy for 
the present distress of the New England industry, we cannot support 
the adoption of section 3 of this bill as it is presently written. 

J express my sincere appreciation for the time which you have given 
me to explain our position in this matter. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you, Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Lennon ? 

Mr. Lennon. Mr. Chairman. 

I would say that I would mentally and, if permitted, physically ap- 
plaud your position with respect to that part of the bill. It is a fact 
that industry over the United States, many segments of it, do partici- 
pate in what I consider soft loans but that certainly would not justify 
me in extending this false philosophy of government in regard to the 
so-called soft loans. 

I think your position is clear and unequivocal that you do recognize 
the necessity that the fishing industry be granted some sort of a con- 
struction subsidy, but like you I do not agree that we ought to subsi- 
dize processing plants through the medium, so-called, of soft loans. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borin. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petuy. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. I will wait. 

Mr. Boyxry. Mr. Anfuso. 

Mr. Anruso. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Currin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crarrman. I would like you to go over section 2, your observa- 
tions with respect to why we should subsidize the building of the 
vessel. You agree with that? 

Mr. Steere. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You agree with the provisions in the bill subsidiz- 
ing the construction of the vessels? 

Mr. Sreetr. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I want you to enlarge on that a little so that 
we know just on what we would be standing. 

Mr. Sreetx. Well, our position on this, Congressman Bonner, is this 
as I tried to point out here. We look upon this as a subsidy really, 
the benefit factor of which is the shipbuilding industry, and it has 
been reiterated in these hearings that it is deemed in the best interest 
of the United States for the shipbuilding industry of the United 
Sates to be kept alive and in a healthy condition. Asa result of that, 
as you know, for a great number of years other members of the mari- 
time industry have had their ships subsidized so as to enable them to 
be competitive in the world market by getting their ships built or con- 
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structed in U.S. shipbuilding yards. We say that if it is in the wis. 
dom of Congress that we should provide this subsidy for the shit 
building industry which we think really is what it is, then the fishin 
industry should be granted the same privileges under the application 
of this subsidy of the shipbuilding industry as other members of the 
maritime industry. 

The Cuarrman. I grant you that 50 percent of what you said is 
correct. It is not altogether true that the reason we have the cop- 
struction subsidy is to keep alive the shipbuilding industry. That is 
apartofit. I grant that. 

Mr. Sreete. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. The other part is for our national defense. We 
have expeirenced it twice. Unless we have American-flag vessels that 
are capable of carrying our troops and the supplies to our troops we 
are in a bad position in case of emergency. That is the other 50 
percent. 

Mr. Srrete. I was covering that, I thought, in my consideration 
that it as in the best national interest of the United States that we 
have the shipbuilding potential preserved. We recognize that. 

The Cuarrman. I grant you that the construction subsidy indirectly 
does keep alive the shipyard industry, but we cannot base it entirely on 
our subsidy to the American merchant marine. The national defense 
comes in and says, “Yes, we have to have these ships.” Then they 
themselves, in the planning of the ships, come in and require their 
defense features being built in the vessel. 

Mr. Sreete. Of course, Mr. Bonner, we are perfectly willing and 
would like, as a matter of fact, to have this same kind of coordinated 
planning with the Defense Department with respect to our new 
vessels. 

As the gentleman who spoke before said, there is a great defense 
potential in such vessels. 

The Cuatrman. Then you tell us how you substantiate the second 
50 percent of the building of the trawler as a national defense asset. 

Mr. Streetz. As you know, sir, we had a great number of our fishing 
vessels taken over by the various defense agencies and branches of our 
armed services during the last conflict. 

The Cuatrman. They were paid for. 

Mr. Sreete. That is right, sir. 

We look at it this way: If we were to plan to build these new fish- 
ing vessels in any manner that would be acceptable with the defense 
authorities of this country as our other members of the maritime in- 
dustry do by having these new, well-constructed and modern fishing 
vessels whose plans had been coordinated with the Defense Depart- 
ment, we would also have available in time of national emergency fleets 
that could be used for the defense potential of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that we can get the national defense 
authorities to say that they are necessary to the defense of the Nation 
in time of emergency ? 

Mr. STEELE. Well they have told us that they are most helpful and 
most useful and in fact, in private conversations that I have had with 
several admirals on this subject in the last year or two, they have 
said that they would be glad to cooperate with us in making sugges- 
tions to us on certain plans. 
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The CuairMAN. Do you have any figures to show the percentage of 
the commercial fishing fleet that was taken over by the national de- 
fense in either of the two emergencies we have had ? 

Mr. Strexez. I do not have them right now, sir. I could get them for 

ou if you like. : 

The Cuairman. I think it would be beneficial to have those for the 
record. 

Mr. Streetz. All right, sir. 

I have had a note passed to me that over 30 trawlers were taken from 
the Boston fleet during the last war. 

The matter above referred to appears in committee files. ) 

The CHArRMAN. That was out of a total number of how many 
vessels ? 

Mr. Steetx. Out of a total number of 60. 

The Carman. Fifty percent were taken ? 

Mr. Streets. Over half of our fleet, sir. 

Of course, there was a great burden on our fishing fleets during the 
war to provide for the armed services and for our country at that 
time, sir. ‘This is one of the things that concerns us, if we let our 
fleet deplete to the point where we do not have enough capacity to 
catch the fish for food in the case of a national emergency. That is 
another way in which the fishing fleets contribute to the defense po- 
tential in the matter of providing food for the Armed Forces and for 
our citizenry back home. 

The CuarrMAn. Do you specify the type of fishing vessel that this 
benefit will apply to? Do you have any particular type so as to be 
competitive with the other fishing fleets of the world ? 

Mr. Streeter. For example, one of the big industries that I represent 
is the tuna industry, and we have the same situation with respect to 
Japan. 

The CuarrMAn. Just how many do you represent ? 

Mr. Steete. I represent the National Canners Association. I rep- 
resent the fish canners in the United States, tuna, salmon, shrimp, 
sardines. 

The CHamman. What are your views about the type of vessel that 
isrequired under this plan ? 

Mr. Streetz. Of course, my views would be as varied as the people 
I represent because all of the segments that I represent, of course, 
could use and need a modernized fleet. The tuna fleet, for example, is 
becoming increasingly antiquated and we are suffering under the same 
situation with respect to Japan with our antiquated tuna fleet so that, 
with the tuna vessels, we certainly need help there. 

A great number of these tuna vessels were taken over during the 
last war and I will, of course, supply those figures if you would like, 
sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that these foreign fleets carry 
canneries on their ships? 

Mr. Sreete. Some of them do, sir. That is not what I had in mind. 
It might be feasible as has been pointed out. 

The Cuarman. On the foreign trawlers, do they have a processing 
plant built in the ship? 

Mr. Stretre. Some of them do, sir. Some of them are floating can- 
neries. For example, the Japanese operate floating salmon canneries 
wherein they catch the fish and can the salmon at sea. 
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The CHamman. Would our ships, if they were subsidized, to be 
competitive have to be along that line? 

r. SreeLe. No, I do not think so, sir. I am sure we can be com- 
petitive with our own fine, modern, u — -to-date shore installations jf 
we can match our modern shore installations with modern trawlers, 

The Cuarrman. Their fleet works around the clock and around the 
year, does it? 

Mr. Streets. Not around the year. It depends on the seasonal re- 
quirements of the fishery. 

The Cratrman. Is there time lost between actual fishing of the 
trawler and the actual time it comes ashore to deposit its catch? Js 
that the reason they have this combination operation ? 

Mr. Sreeie. Let me say, in the first place, that I am not an expert, 
far from it, on fishing vessels, I have ate told by a number of eets 
that support our canning operations that because of the age of their 
ship and lack of proper equipment, old antiquated design, the lack 
of mechanization aboard, that this puts them at a great disadv: antage 
with fleets from Japan and Russia and other foreign countries that 
have new, modern, up-to-date trawlers. This is about the extent of 
my detailed knowledge of the advantage of a new trawler over an old 
trawler because this is just out of my area of competence. 

The Carman. Many of these questions may seem to be, and they 
may be, unnecessary, but this committee and the full committee is go- 
ing to have to have some foundation to stand on should this legislation 
ever get to the floor of the House. ‘That isthe reason Iam asking these 
questions. 

Mr. Sreete. I well understand, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You support the construction-differential subsidy ! 

Mr. Steer. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. You do not support the remainder of the bill? 

Mr. Sreeve. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. For the reason that this industry is meeting the 
same competition as other industrial plants that have to compete ' with 
foreign importations due to reciprocal trade agreements; is that right! 

Mr. Streeter. That is right, sir. 

The Cuairman. As I understand it, the Tariff Commission has in 
two instances endeavored to help this industry and the gentleman that 
has the last say has said “No”; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sreeve. That is my understanding. 

The Cuamman. So that the same thing es to other industries, 
and if we went into this, then we would set a precedent of going into 
the others. That is what I understood you to say. 

Mr. Sreete. As I said, there are no criteria in this bill that will limit 
the soft loan program to the situations, Mr. Bonner, that you have 
just reviewed; that is, that the Tariff Commission has reviewed the 
case and the Tariff Commission has rejected it. If there were limiting 
criteria, that would make the bill more appetizing as far as we are 
concerned. Our greatest concern is that if we put this soft loan pro- 
gram in for the New England processors, that it will not be 1 month 
before other segments of the American fishing industry, who do not 
have the same situation of distress perhaps as ; New E ngland, will be 
here asking you gentlemen for the extension of this soft Joan program, 
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and this begins pyramiding and after a while we find the United States 
Government in the fishing industry completely. 

The CuairmaNn. Do you mean here that this is only applicable to 
the New England fishing industry ? 

Mr. Sreeve. Earlier bills had that. If I may paraphrase the bill 
correctly, 1 hope I do, this bill applies to any segment which is a dis- 
tressed area and the definition of “distressed” will be solely the con- 
cern of the Department of the Interior. That concerns us because 
the Secretary of the Interior has all of the jurisdiction of determining 
what is a distressed area. 

We thought earlier bills were much better, because they did tie it 
down to industries that had used the escape clause provisions and had 
been turned down by the President. This bill does not have that. 
This is an open blank check. 

The Cuarrman. The Small Business Administration has now the 
same authority that is provided in this bill, has it not ? 

Mr, Sreece. It has similar authority. 

The Cuarrman. It has authority to make loans that cannot be se- 
cured from financial institutions, 

Mr. Sreetz. It is my understanding that it is very similar. 

The Cuarrman. So that we would be more or less duplicating the 
authority of the directive that is already vested in them, is that cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. Streetz. Perhapsso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyrx1n. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr, Lennon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Borxrn. Mr. Zincke. 

Mr. Zincxe. I have no questions. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sreetze. Thank you. 

Mr. Boyxin. We will now have Mr. Thomas Rice. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. RICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS FISHERIES ASSOCIATION, INC.—Resumed 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to testify again. I had 
already testified but I thank you for the opportunity of being granted 
the privilege of being able to answer two of Mr. Bonner’s questions. 

Mr, Borxrn. Fine. 

Mr. Rice. No. 1, Mr. Bonner was concerned with the time spent in 

oing to and from the fishing grounds which, in the case of foreign 
hery interests, makes it necessary for them to have factory ships. 
In our area, although it has been mentioned many times that we have 
to go further in order to get fish, the distance that we have to cover 
is by no means as great as the distance covered by these factory ships. 

For instance, Russia operates, we will say, out of the port of Mur- 
mansk and comes all the way across the Atlantic Ocean to the southern 
edge of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia to catch fish, a distance of 
probably 2,000 or 2,500 miles. 

Our area covers at the most 800 or 900 miles. 

The bank that we fish on is Georges Banks only about 175 miles 
from Boston. If that bank is not prolific, then we go to these areas 
probably 700 or 800 miles away. 
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That is the extent of our operation. We therefore do not actually 
need the factory ships that the Russians are building and that the 
English are building and that I understand Norway is also contem- 
plating building because they have to go such great distances to make 
their catch that it is necessary for them to operate efficiently and 
they have to have a compact unit on board to do their processing. 

The second question was the last question that Mr. Bonner asked 
Mr. Steele, that the fishing industry had access to the Small Business 
Administration for loans and whatnot. 

We had a survey made by the Small Business Administration in 
Boston 8 years ago and it was determined at that time that the fish- 
ing industry could not even meet the qualifications established by 
the Small Business Administration, they were too strict. 

What we have to do in this particular case, is dismiss the concept 
that we must adhere to fixed and strict rules with respect to loans in 
order to rehabilitate an industry. This is an industry that has been 
put in a catastrophic condition by circumstances far beyond their 
control. It is a situation that has been created that the industry itself 
is not responsible for, so that in determining a loan policy or a ship 
construction subsidy, which is the first time I have used the word 
“subsidy” since I have tried to stay away from it, we have to keep 
in mind the condition of this industry and the causes for its condi- 
tion. Ifthe causes are far beyond anything that the industry itself is 
responsible for, then that has to be taken into consideration. That is 
why we say we are not eligible for anything in the way of any loan 

olicy established by the U.S. Government, particularly the Small 
3usiness Administration, because we even qualify for their minimum 
requirements. 

I trust, Mr. Bonner, that that is the answer. 

The Cuarrman. I am not discussing now the ship construction pro- 
gram. I am not thinking or asking questions about the construction 
program. I am asking about the processing rehabilitation. 

Mr. Rice. I will apply the statements that I made, Mr. Bonner, 
particularly to the processing plants. 

The CuHarrman. How many other industries do you have in New 
England which would be in this same category ? 

Mr. Rice. As far as I know, the textile industry. That is about all. 
As a matter of fact, the White House has recognized the condition 
that existed in the textile industry and has created an interagency 
committee to study the problems of the textile industry. 

I have asked for the same consideration for the fishing industry of 
New England. 

The CHarrMan. You want a study ? 

Mr. Rice. Apparently we have to approach these things step by 
step. It is the first time that I know of that study has been made 
or even contemplated. 

The CHatirmMan. What brought about the condition in which the 
shore establishments find themselves ? 

Mr. Rice. Because they have not enough production to maintain 
their plants efficiently. 

The Cuarrman. It is the collapse of the fishing fleet. 

Mr. Rice. That is right, sir. The two are tied together. 

The Cuarrman. If the fishing fleet was rehabilitated then you would 
not need the shore benefits that are asked for here. 
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Mr. Rice. There would only be initiatory benefits to enable the 
shore plants to modernize their own installations so that they can 

roperly handle the increase of production. 

The CuHarrMAN. That is what I am getting at. They can handle 
what is there now ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that, when the increased production came along 
then they would be in a better position to say to investment capital 
or small business, “Here is what we can do with assistance” ? 

Mr. Rice. That isr ight, sir, but they would need some sort of financ- 
ing between the time th: at we have the increase in production. 

‘he CuarRMAN. There is no need to finance if you have nothing to 
process, is there ? 

Mr. Rice. That is right, sir. 

The CramMan. So that we could leave that part out of the picture. 

Mr. Rice. They are both dovetailed together. 

The Cuamrman. I say if you have nothing to process, why reha- 
bilitate the plant? Th: at is what you have : said 4 is it not? 

Mr. Rice. That is true, sir. In other words, if we do not get 
production units to enable us to get production, there is nothing for 
the processing plants to work on. 

The Cuarrman. That is the very point Iam making. 

Mr. Rice. If there is nothing for the processing pl: ints to work on, 
then both features of the plan fall apart. 

The Crairman. But you have to have the chicken before the egg. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. We would be going into something where, from 
your own testimony, there would be an investment but there ‘would 
not. be ae for the plant to do until you did increase the catch. 

Mr. Rice. I do not ae you, Mr. Bonner, at all. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I am hard to follow, but I have just said, 
and you have said that you aarti with me, that the plants were able 
to process what is now produc ed. 

Mr. Rice. But what is produced today is not enough to maintain 
the plant: efficiently. 

The CuHatrman. I agree with that. That is due to the fact that you 
are not bringing in the raw product. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So that until you bring in the raw product, then 
there is nothing for the improved plant to do. 

Mr. Rice. That is correct; but after you increase your production, 
you have to have the processing plants that are able to handle that 
production. 

The Cuatrman. All right. After the processing plants can show 
that they cannot get normal investment capital but they have a po- 
tential that will return a profit and give them employment and be a 
benefit to the community, under those conditions the Small Business 
Administration is directed to assist ? 

Mr. Rice. It probably could, sir, but there is a period there between 
the time that you get increased production, and you have your plants 
streamlined to handle that production. 

The CrarrmMan. My friend, I am trying to help you; that is all. 

Mr. Rice. I know you are. 
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The Cuairman. If you were to take the other angle, then I would 
have to go through the entire bill, you see. 

Mr. Rice. I appreciate that, sir. 

The Cuairman. I think the former witness made a very fine wit. 
ness. He gave me some grounds to stand for the first section of this 
bill. I want to hear more about that. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Bonner, if you recall, the original bill that we intro- 
duced last year referred specifically to the New England area. That 
met considerable objection from some of the members of the committee 
in that it was legislation designed to benefit an isolated part of the 
economy of the country and therefore very difficult to get through 
Congress, so that it was suggested at that time, and recommended, that 
the bill be broadened to such a point that any segment of the fishiz 
industry throughout the United States, if it could show that it was 
in a distressed condition, would be eligible for any of the benefits 
of this bill. 

For that reason, the bill itself was broadened considerably in order 
to meet those objections. 

However, we feel that certain criteria are necessary and that criteria 
should be based on the experiences that the industry has had in deal- 
ing with the Federal Government in its efforts to obtain relief, 

The Cuairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Lennon. Pursuing the line of questioning that the chairman 
of the full committee had with you, if you should get this construe- 
tion subsidy legislation through, then could you not go to the Small 
Business Administration and show your potential for a large catch 
and qualify for a loan to refurbish and aaa your shore installa- 
tions, your processings plants? 

Mr. Rice. Well, maybe we could, sir. I do not know. We prob- 
ably could, but—in other words, if we have a construction of 10 or 
15 trawlers on the boards and go to the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and say, “Here is the design of vessels that are going to be in 
the fishing fleet a year from now; I want money today to modernize 
my plant so that I can be prepared a year from now to meet that 
production,” it is questionable in my mind whether the Small Business 
Administration would deal in something that is projected in the 
future. 

Mr. Lennon. It would be a certainty if the contracts were let for 
the ships for the fishing fleet, would it not? You can certainly estab- 
lish the potential of greater catches with these vessels. That is 
the basis of the first section of the bill. 

Mr. Rice. I agree with you, sir. I would like to have you with 
me the day we go up to the Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Lennon. You can demonstrate that based on past experience. 
Certainly, the Small Business Administration would look with favor 
upon granting loans sufficient for you to refurbish your plants suf- 
ficiently to process this catch which you can say with some degree of 
certainty would come. If you could not say with some degree of 
certainty that it would increase the catch, you should not have the 
construction subsidy in the first place. 

Mr. Rice. We know that our increased catch means the difference 
between survival or death. Can we sell that to the Small Business 
Administration ? 
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Mr. Lennon. Inasmuch as 62 percent of processed fillets are coming 
now from other countries in the world, that ought to in itself be a 
pretty strong factor in convincing the Small Business Administration 
that you hope to decrease that foreign importation. 

About 2 weeks ago we had as a witness a distinguished lady who, 
[ believe, was the mayor of Gloucester, speaking on the fishing fleet 
of Gloucester. ‘The question came up in her mind and mine, in talk- 
ing about the matter, as to whether or not you folks would not then 
possibly need some sort of a subsidy for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Rice. No; that is where I disagreed with her. 

Mr. Lennon. She seemed to be inclined to believe that that would 
be the next step. She said, too, if you permit me to say so, that the 
young men of today were not interested in going to sea and fishing 
and that you had to find some w ay to pay them and make it attractive 
enough for them, and she did not know whether or not the companies 
that were engaged in these fishing fleets would be able to meet that 
need. 

That is what developed the questioning on the subject of ship-oper- 
ation subsidy. 

Mr. Rice. Well, to answer the first part of your question, Mr, Len- 
non, there is no mention whatever in this bill. 

Mr. Lennon. I understand that, but in our discussion of the ship 
subsidy the question arose as to whether or not that in itself would do 
the job. She seemed inclined to the opinion that ultimately, in order 
to encourage young men to come back into the fishing industry, to go 
to sea, that maybe the Governme nt would have to move out in that 
direction and subsidize the operation of the fishing fleet. 

Mr. Rice. Well, again, Mr. Lennon, let me say that we are very con- 
fident that we in the fishing industry who have been operating fishing 
vessels for over a hundred years out of Boston are quite ¢ apable of 
operating a vessel without the need of any subsidy if we are given the 
rate structure to begin with. We have never considered the need for 
an operational subsidy, and we do not ask for it, and we, in my opin- 
ion, Would never request it. 

Mr. Lennon. I was impressed with those pictures, and I wonder 
why the larger interests in the fishing industry did not pool their 
assets and go together and get one of these ships if this can demon- 
strate the fact that you can go out and bring in catches of 50,000 
pounds compared to the average of 1,500 pounds which you say is now 
the average catch in your New “England fishing vessels. 

Mr. Rice. In other words, you feel we should form a cooperative. 

Mr. Lennon. It certainly suggested to my mind that if you had a 
vessel that could go out and pull i in a catch of 50,000 pounds at a time 
somehow or other the larger fishing interests would pool their re- 
sources and build one of these ships. and see whether or not it was a 
practical solution to your problem. 

Mr. Rice. We do not feel that a factory ship is the answer to the 
fishing industry and particularly in New England today, primarily 
because we do not need a factory ship at this point. We need the basic 
material and tools. 

Mr. Lennon. 1 understand that, but what about the larger fishing 
interests pooling their resources and building the vessel to take the 
atch and bring it to the shore installation ? 
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Mr. Rice. By building a modern vessel; that is, a speedier and more 
efficient vessel that can get to and from the neighboring bank 
lot quicker, you reduce your operational costs ‘consider: ably 
your plants on shore more const: intly supplied with fish. 

Mr. Lennon. But there is no way that several of you engaged in 
the New England fishing industry could go together and build these 
ships? 

Mr. Rice. Not at that point; no, sir. 

Mr. Lennon. You have not explored that possibility ? 

Mr. Rice. It has never been mentioned. The ‘y all operate as indi- 
vidual corporations with their own methods of doing business, 

Mr. Lennon. Everything else is merging. The r: ailroads are merg- 
ing. Banks are merging. I wonder why there was no consideration of 
merging in this particular field / 

Mr. Ric E. It has never been discussed that I know of in the fishing 
industry. 

Mr. Lennon. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. It is a possibility? 

Mr. Rice. It isa possibility. 

Mr. Boyxin. I think Mr. Bonner developed something to that effect, 
If we get subsidized and start to build these fishing vessels, we could 
find out from the Small Business Administration then whether we 
could get the plants built or not. You would have plenty of time. 

I think you could cover that while you were starting on the other, 

I think the first thing we ought to do is start and see what we « can 
do about the boats and then see what we can do about the plants 
a little later or while this other gets going. Does that suit you? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. We are for anything that would help to better 
our condition. We do not have a closed mind on any financial 
operation. 

Mr. Boykrn. I do not believe the chairman was here when you 
testified the other day. You testified for over an hour the other day. 

Your statement was very fine. There was a lot of truth, too, in 
Mr. Trilling’s statement. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Rice, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. HorrmMan. I would like to ask him one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Over the years for many years back, salaries, building costs, every- 
thing connected with the fishing industry in other countries had lower 
costs than here. 

Mr. Rice. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Is there any other reason besides the fact that foreign 
governments have subsidized fishing that has caused this trouble 
that you know of ? 

Mr. Rice. For the last 3 years we have been a victim of nature 
itself in that the amount of fish available on our local banks has de- 
creased considerably, but that is another phase of the fish cyele that 
has happened in previous years gone by at other times. We have been 
informed by the Fish and Wildlife Service, through their projected 
surveys, that that condition will rectify itself in 1960 since the spawn- 
ing ¢ ‘lass of the year 1957 or 1958, whic h comes into the fishery in 1960, 
is quite substantial. The previous years’ spawning classes from about 
1955, 1956, 1957, which should enter the fishery in a 3- year period have 
all proved at that time to be disapointing, and they ‘told us that our 
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yotential production of the fish popul: ition for the marketable years 
of 1958, 1959, and 1957 would be quite decreased. So that that is 
another factor but that is a phase that will be corrected through nat- 
yral phenomena in 1960. 

Mr. Horrman. That is your only other reason besides the fact that 
the other governments have subsidized their fleets ? 

Mr. Rice. Prine ipally it is the reason that the other governments 
have subsidized their fisheries enabling them to market their finished 
commodity in the United States much cheaper than we have. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borin. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. I think, in order to save time, I will suggest that at 
this point, or certainly following the questioning of Mr. Bonner, that 
there should be in the record in connection with section 3, a hist of the 
number of processors that are in the New England area and, if you 
are going to press for that section to be left in the bill, we should have 
some more justification as to why $5 million is mentioned in the bill 
as to What it would cost to modernize and i improve the existing plants, 
how many of them are modern, how many require modernization, and 
other information that we do not have now in the record. 

I do not want to press for it now because I do not know that that 
section will be included in the bill but, if you want it included, I 
think you will recognize that we do not have enough to go on at the 
moment, 

Mr. Rice. Thank you for the recommendation. 

Mr. Petty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Counsel ? 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Rice, what value trawler do you advocate to be 
built under this construction program 4 

Mr. Rick. You mean the monetary value? 

Mr. ZincKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. The type of trawler that we need today would cost. be- 
tween $600,000 and $700,000. 

Mr. Zinckxe. And what subsidy do you believe is necessary to per- 
mit the operation of such a trawler? 

Mr. Boykin. He is talking about what percentage. If it is $700,- 
000, do you want $350,000 ¢ 

Mr. Rice. It has been recommended on a survey, between 35 per- 
cent and 40 percent subsidy. 

Mr. Zincke. How many such trawlers do you advocate be built per 
year ? 

Mr. Rice. We could limit the program to the construction of prob- 
ably five or six trawlers a year. 

Mr. Zincke. Five or six trawlers would make the difference between 
success and failure of the industry ? 

Mr. Rice. Not of the initial year. In the years to come, the ac- 
cumulation of a number of trawlers per year would eventually build 
the fleet back to its highest efficiency. 

Mr. Zincxr. What is the point of highest efficiency in terms of 
numbers of trawlers? 

Mr. Rice. Well, it all depends.on what your production is. T would 
say that we operated efficiently as an industry when we were down 
as low as 45 trawlers, or even 40 to 45 trawlers. 
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Mr. Zincke. It is your view that that number would be sufficient? 

Mr. Rice. In the peried of 10 years, if you give us 45 trawlers, we 
would never be down before a congressional committee again looking 
for help. 

The Cin AIRMAN. Give you how many ? 

Mr. Rice. Forty-five trawlers in a period of 10 years. We do not 
ask for 45 trawlers. Iam basing my answers on your approach to the 
question. Monetarywise, that figures to be quite an amount of money 
per year; but if we could get an average of five or six trawlers, that 
would supplement the e xisting fleet and replace the old wornout ves- 
sels in a matter of 6 or 7 years. It would then be realized that you 
probably would not need the money 7 or 8 years totite now that you 
need today to modernize your fleet. 

By that time, because of the very nature of the increase in efficiency 
of operation and the ability to make money, it would probably attract 
private capital in for building their own vessels. 

Mr. Zincke. According to my mathematics, five $700,000 trawlers 
with a 40 percent subsidy would cost. the Gov ernment $1,400,000 a 
year. Isthat about your view of the situation ? 

Mr. Rice. About $1,40,000 a year, yes. On a 10-year period, it 
would be $14 million. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr Bonner. 

The CuarrMan. Considering this subsidized program, would you 
be willing for the program to ‘be based on the same 1 ‘equirements and 
provisions that are now in the maritime construction subsidy ? 

Mr. Rice. The same requirements and provisions with respect to 
national defense features, do you mean, sir? 

The Cuamman. Well, there is more than that. There is the pro- 
vision for replacement out of profits. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. I think he would. 

The CuarrMan. Iam asking the witness. 

Mr. Boykin. I have talked to him in the office. 

The Cuarrman. I want to get this on the record, that is all. 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, you have the Department of the Interior in 
here. That would mean setting up a new organization in the De- 
partment of the Interior. W ould you be willing for the Maritime 
Administration, since they are now in that field, to supervise that 
construction at the request of the Department of the Interior? The 
Interior having certified that such and such is necessary, then you 
would have Maritime. 

Mr. Ricr. Yes, sir; because we feel Maritime has the experience in 
that field. 

The Cuarrman. This Government keeps mushrooming. That is 
why I ask these questions. 

Let me ask you this. You seem certain that these ships will make 
a profitable return. How much additional cost is there going to be 


led 


in the operation of these new ships over the cost of the operation of 


present day ships with respect to personnel ? 
Mr. Rice. We can only project estimated costs, and I think that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service have already prepared that, 
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The CuarrMan. I am not talking about the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Under what conditions do the crews of the existing trawlers 
operate with respect to compensation ¢ 

Mr. Rice. They share on what we call a share basis. In the modern 
trawlers, the crew gets 60 percent and the owner gets 40 percent after 
the deduction of certain common expenses. 

The CuairMAN. Is there anyone or any group that designates the 
number of the crew and what should be on the ship / 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. That is the result of agreement between the 
ynion and the ship operators. 

The CHAIRMAN. The crews are unionized / 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you have any assurance as to what will be the 
requirements? You are speaking now of larger ships. You know 
our present merchant fleet is so weighted with personnel that there 
js just about as much personnel as there are passengers and it is just 
making it almost unbearable to operate. 

If we just had a few less per ship we could put more ships on the 
sea. 

That is the reason I am asking you these questions. What assur- 
ance have you that immediately when you get this ship there will not 
be a movement to take up all the profit of the ship ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, I think you are referring specifically to feather- 
hedding on these mechant marine vessels. 

The Cuarrman. Whatever you want to call it. 

Mr. Rice. We never had that experience in the fishing industry, 
sir, in our dealings with the union. 

The CHairman. Something must be wrong. Something must be 
the reason why you have not built up capital for replacement of these 
ships. 

I am trying to see what we are getting into for the future with 
this problem. 

Mr. Rice. Because at the present time there is no incentive to build 
up capital reserves. 

The Cyarrman. I am not talking about the fact that at this point 
you cannot, but there evidently has been a point in the past where 
you could have built up a reserve replacement capital. 

Mr. Rice. We did that right up to 1945, sir, when the fleet was 
replaced periodically. We had, in 1945, 60 to 75 trawlers and those 
trawlers had been built during the last 20 years previous to that, but 
it was in 1945 that the ship operators began to realize that they were 
facing a problem that could not. be overcome, and it was for that 
reason that the first tariff action was introduced. Asthe years passed, 
the situation got much more acute and it destroyed the initiative to 
build vessels or to replace wornout vessels because the financial in- 
centive was not there. That is why we find ourselves in the position 
We are in today. 

The Cuatrman. I do not. want the record to show that I am op- 
posed to organized labor. Iam not. I am only opposed to the unfair 
practices of overloading so that profit cannot be earned to replace. 

You said you agreed with the replacement program now in exist- 
ence in the maritime fleet where the operators have to build up a re- 
serve fund for replacement and other things and a digsnaeiatenk tub 
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of the shipment. Should the Government take the ship for the ng- 
tional defense, there would be a book-depreciated value. Do vou 
agree with that? j 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. So that you agree with the general policy that is in 
existence with respect to the merchant marine in case of the Govern- 
ment taking in time of emergency ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. Have you any table to show what the production 
of these ships would be—what ‘the cost would be, what the cost of 
operation would be, and what the profit would be ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. We have, sir. 

The CHamman. The reason [ am asking you these questions is that 
we have some tables that do not reflect a eood picture and I am just- 
asking you that. Do you have some tables that you could put in the 
record 4 

Mr. Rice. I think what I have in mind are probably the same 
tables that you have, because the Fish and Wildlife Service and my- 
self and Mr. Zincke had quite a conference after your last hearing 
and, as a result of that, the Fish and Wildlife Service have submitted 
figures. 

“Now, although the tables do not show promise of any great financial 
return, what we lose sight of is the fact that as long as those boats 
break even they are still the source of a great deal of production which 
is vitally needed for the other segment of the industry in order to 
operate profitably. 

In a good many cases, the costs of operating a fishing vessel are 
ignored to this extent that it is tied into the operation of a processing 
plant. The fishing vessel is used as an instrument to supply the proc- 
essing plant with the material needed on such a basis and on a con- 
stant basis so that the processing plant itself can show a profit. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I wonder, Mr. Trilling, do you agree with the wit- 
ness on the 35, 40, or 50 percent subsidy ? 

The Cuatrman. I wanted to ask this gentleman how he arrived at 
that figure. 

Mr. Rice. Thirty-five to forty percent ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. How do you arrive at that figure ? 

Mr. Rice. It has been recommended on the basis of the cost of con- 
structing a similar vessel in foreign countries. 

The Cuarrman. What foreign countries ? 

Mr. Rice. Japan, Germany. 

The CuairmMan. Does your competitive vessel come from Canada? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is your main competitor, is it ? 

Mr. Rice. Well, we have so many factors of competition. These 
factory ships are our competitors. 

The Carman. Do they import from the factory into the United 

States directly ? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is your greatest competition on which you 
base this differential? Would it be Canada ? 

Mr. Rice. It is Canada at the present time, but Canada is grad- 
vally fading out of the picture as a competitor because their costs of 
living are rapidly approaching our own. 
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The CRsaMAy. What aid do they give to their fishing fleet ? 

Mr. Rice. No. 1, they have a subsidy differential of $165 per ton 
on the ee of small boats, but the *y have so many other sub- 
sidy features that are tied in direc ‘tly to the operation of fishing ves- 
sels. They amount to quite a bit of money in the course of maintain- 
ing a vessel. 

The initial subsidy that they have, to begin with, is the construc- 
tion of small boats. 

The CuHairMAN. That is all. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Bonner, you opened a good question there. Sup- 
pose we find out what else Canada does besides that to help their fish- 
ing industry. Do you know of anything else they do? 

Mr. Rice. I have a folder in my bag that describes all the subsidies, 
if you care for me to read that. It will only take a minute. 

Mr. Borxry. All right. We want all the information we possibly 
can get. 

Mr. Rice, could you give the reporter the part to put in ? 

Mr. Rice. No. 1, Canadian Government. expenditures for fisheries 
including all types of assistance involving cash outlays as well as 
administrative expenditures but not including subsidies granted under 
the Cold Storage Act, and this is an old book going back to 1936 

Mr. Boykin. You had better get a new one. 

Mr. Rice. I have not a modern one. Maybe the Fish and Wildlife 
Service do have one. 

Mr. Boyxrn. There is no use putting that in, I think. 

The Cuairman. We have to have something more recent than that. 

Mr. Boyxry. Mr. Trilling, what do you say about that ? 

Mr. Trituinc. I would say it is about 35 or 40 percent. I agree. 

Mr. Boykin. We have had some witnesses who said 50 percent. 

Are there any other questions for Mr. Rice ? 

Mr. Rice has been here before and has been very fine about helping 
us about everything. 

His full statement was made some time ago and is in the record. 

For the last hundred years, Charlie Jackson was always here. I 
imagine he is over helping Secretary Chris Herter, who sat here 
himself for many years. I understand we have Mr. Mal Xavier, who 
vants to put in the statement for Mr. Jackson, of the National 
Fisheries Institute. 

We would be glad to have the statement now. 





STATEMENT OF MAL XAVIER, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Xavier. Mr. Chairman, Iam Mal Xavier. Mr. Jackson is away 
at this time. I would like to read the statement or submit. it for the 
record. 

The Cuamman. Is Mr. Jackson going to testify on this proposal? 

Mr. Xavier. I was to have testified. 

The Cuarrman. He covers the whole national picture, does he not ? 
He represents the national picture with respect. to this area and the 
tuna area and the salmon area and the menhaden area and the shri imp 
area, Tfe has all these groups in his organization. tei 


Mr, Xavirr. ‘That is right. 
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The Cuatrman. I think, Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to 
hear him. 

Mr. Boyx1n. Have you covered all that in Mr. Jackson’s statement 
here? When will he return / 

Mr. Xavier. It is just a short statement. It is a broad statement. 

Mr. BoyK1n. Suppose we take the statement and have Mr. Jackson 
when he returns. When will he return ‘ 

Mr. Xavier. Not for 5 or 6 weeks. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, we are going to have to have some- 
thing to give the national picture. 

Mr. Boykin. Maybe it is in the statement. 

Suppose we read it quickly. 

Will you be seated Maybe he has covered it. 

Mr. Xavier. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Mal Xavier, and I am assistant general manager of the National 
Fisheries Institute, Washington, D.C ., a trade organization composed 
of approximately 500 firms located throughout. the United States. 
Our membership encompasses producers, boatowners, processors, can- 
ners, freezers, smokers, wholesalers, and brokers of fish and shellfish, 
including producer, processors, and distributors of fishery industrial 
products. used principally for feeding poultry and livestock. 

In May 1958, Mr. Jackson appes ared before this committee on behalf 
of the National Fisheries Institute on similar legislation as set forth 
In H.R, 10529, 85th Congress. His testimony favored the bill in prin- 
ciple except for sections 7 and 8. The terms of H.R. 5566 now pend- 
ing before the committee do not contain the provisions that we op- 
posed last May. 

At our annual convention in New York which concluded on April 
15, 1959, our board of directors unanimously av ee the recom- 
mendation of our legislation committee to support S 1 374 and com- 
panion bills in the House. H.R. 5566 is identical to S. 1374. 

If the American fishing fleet is to remain on the Nigh seas, we must 
be permitted to build vessels in foreign shipyards on a competitive 
basis with foreign fisheries, or, be provided a construction-cost differ 
ential here at home. 

The existing fleet is fast becoming obsolete and we must soon have 
replacements. The industry ser iously needs the type of relief this bill 
provides in section 2. If no provision is made for the replacement of 
the existing fleet, one important phi ise of our national defense pro- 
gram will be seriously impaired. Consumers will become dependent 
upon foreign sources ‘for groundfish and other important species. In 
times of emergency even our good friends who now ship us quantities 
of fish may find it impossible to transport it to our shores or their own 
citizens may need all they can produce for themselves. 

Since the close of World War II the entire world has become 
cognizant of the importance of the resources of the sea. The Russian 
fleet: is expanding. Other nations are jealously trying to guard their 
present interests and are laying the groundwork for the future, while 
the American fishing fleet. c: 1pable of operating on the high seas is be- 
ing rapidly reduced. 

Section 3 of the bill would provide for loans to processors of fishery 
products within segments of the fishing industry found by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to be in a distressed condition. This'section is in 
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line with the recommendations that the National Fisheries Institute 
directed me to submit to you at your hearing in May 1958, at which 
time Mr. Jackson used the following language : 

The U.S. Government * * * should make available an adequate quantity of 
credit on reasonable terms and at low interest rates in order that plants and 
vessels can be modernized, and in order that the American fishing industry 
can become truly competitive with the fishing interests abroad, all of which are 
subsidized by their respective governments. 

The National Fisheries Institute heartily endorses H.R. 5566 and 
urges prompt and favorable action be taken. 

Mr. Lennon (presiding). That was the signal of the bell for a 
quorum call. ' 

In the absence of the chairman of the subcommittee, I expect we 
will have to adjourn this meeting until his subsequent call. 

Iam sure that the members of the subcommitte, not having had the 
opportunity to question Mr. Jackson, would like very much to ques- 
tion you with respect to your statement. 

Before we adjourn, we have a telegram here signed by the Columbia 
River Salmon & Tuna Packers Association, J. H. Cellars, execu- 
tivesecretary. We would like to place this in the record. 

The CuairMAN. I think it should be read. 

Mr. Lennon. It is addressed to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. : 

Wish to express strong opposition to H.R. 181. Subsidy and incentive pay- 
ments of this type would establish precedent for such payments to all industries 
affected by trade agreements and traiffs thus involving practically all phases 
of business. Subsidies as proposed would keep inefficient operators, fishermen 
and processors in business and build up pressure on our presently depleted re- 
sources. Operators who would not enjoy such grants would find it difficult to 
survive against such competition. Please include this statement in record of 
any hearings on this proposed legislation. 

CoLuMBIA RIVER SALMON & TUNA 


PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. H. CELuars, Heecutive Secretary. 


(The telegram referred to follows :) 

Astoria, OREG., June 1, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Wish to express strong opposition to H.R. 181. Subsidy and incentive pay- 
ments of this type would establish precedent for such payments to all industries 
affected by trade agreements and traiffs thus involving practically all phases 
of business. Subsidies as proposed would keep inefficient operators, fishermen 
and processors in business and build up pressure on our presently depleted re- 
sources. Operators who would not enjoy such grants would find it difficult to 
survive against such competition. Please include this statement in record of 
any hearings on this proposed legislation. 

CoLUMBIA RIVER SALMON & TUNA 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
J. H. Cetiars, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Lennon. We will have to adjourn the meeting because of the 
quorum call, and it will be called, of course, by Mr. Boykin, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

We hope that we have not inconvenienced you gentlemen and we 
will require your presence back here. You will be notified, of course, 
in sufficient time to make the arrangements to appear. 

Mr. Xavier. Would this be tomorrow, by any chance? 
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Mr. Lennon. That is not likely. 

The counsel for the subcommittee tells me that he is leaving tonight 
on an official mission for a period of 10 days. It is not likely, unlese 
the chairman of the subcommittee deems otherwise, that the chair. 
man of the subcommittee will convene until after the return of the 
counsel. 

However, you will be notified. 

Thank you very much for your appearance. 

Without objection, we will place in the record the statement of Jeff 
Kibre, Washington representative of the International Longshore. 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JEFF KIBRB, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, INTERNATIONAL Lone 
SHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 


My name is Jeff Kibre. I am the Washington representative of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union which, in addition to 
longshoremen and related workers, represents several thousand fishermen ep- 
gaged in the tuna, sardine, mackerel, and salmon fisheries of the west coast, | 
am appearing before this committee to urge favorable action on H.R. 5566 or 
similar bills. 

The bill I address myself to would establish a construction cost differential 
subsidy to aid in the construction of new fishing vessels and would provide a 
loan fund of $5 million for the purpose of assisting processors of fishery products 
to improve and modernize their plants and facilities. 

These are worthwhile objectives that will make a material contribution to the 
welfare of the fishing industry. My brief discussion will be concerned with the 
construction subsidy feature of the bill, although I want to make it clear that 
the loan program is also of great importance since a modern fishing fleet requires 
modern processing facilities. 

In the overall sense, the construction subsidy proposal should improve sub- 
stantially the competitive posture of the American fishing fleet. This will reseult 
from lowered vessel cost and a corresponding reduction in the cost of insurance 
and maintenance. Moreover modern vessels will spell greater fishing efficiency 
and, therefore, reduced operating expenses. 

Modernization of vessels will also improve the lot of crew members; it will 
mean better working conditions and possibly some increase in earnings. The 
latter result is possibly because of the reduction in vessel cost and reduced eost 
of operations. 

In the long run, if the overall competitive position of the fleet is substantially 
improved, there is a possibility that additional jobs may become available. This 
will depend, of course, on whether the fleet is able to compete more effectively 
with cheap foreign imports. 

Aside from the benefits to the fishing industry, the vessel subsidy program 
is definitely in the national interest. The fishing industry is not only our oldest 
industry but likewise an important source of protein food. In the future there is 
every reason to believe that fish will become an even more important source of 
food for our country. From that standpoint it is vital that the United States 
maintain a large, modern fishing fleet capable of harvesting all available fishery 
crops. Certainly we do not want to be placed in the position of depending on 
foreign sources. 

Moreover, a modern fishing fleet is of considerable advantage to national de 
fense. During the last war hundreds of fishing vesels were pressed into service 
by the Navy, the Coast Guard and other branches of our defense establishment. 
And many thousands of fishermen helped fill out the ranks of the Navy and 
the merchant marine. 

During recent years, as a result of serious economic difficulties, our fishing 
fleet has been steadily deteriorating. It is rapidly becoming obsolete and unable 
to meet the competition of modernized foreign fleets. At the present time, our 
fleet is not only an inefficient food producer, but it would hardly serve as a 
worthwhile auxiliary force in protecting our shores. 

H.R. 5566 could provide the means to modernize our fleet and make it capable 
of fulfilling its historic role as a defense reserve. 
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Without dealing further with the merits of the proposed legislation, I would 
like to touch on one of the practical questions that arises. In particular, I think 
it is important that we clarify the manner in which the subsidy construction 
program is to be applied. Is it to be a program of replacement: or it is to be 
a program whereby the existing fleet is to be expanded? 

In this connection it is important to note that the various segments of the 
fishing industry have different problems. On the west coast, we find that several 
of the important fisheries, such as halibut or salmon, are at present overcrowded 
with vessels and gear. This condition not only adversely affects conservation, 
put it also means reduced earnings for the fishermen. These particular fisheries 
do not need additional vessels. 

At the same time it must be recognized that many of the vessels operating 
in the fisheries referred to, are old an inefficient. Both the fishermen and the 
industry would gain from the replacement of these vessels. Modernization of 
these particular fleets would result in reduced costs and improved earnings. 

It therefore seems to me that the major emphasis in the application of the 
subsidy construction program, at least for the time being, should be on replace- 
ment. Moreover, vessels that are replaced should be retired from the fishery 
so that they will not be a source of additional gear. 

In fisheries other than those I have mentioned, it may be that additional 
yessels could be supported. However, I think safeguards should be placed in 
the bill or in the report which would clearly indicate that applications for 
construction subsidy differentials will be tested against specific conditions in 
each segment of the fishery. 

There is one additional safeguard that ought to be provided. Vessels that are 
constructed with the aid of a construction differential subsidy should be required 
to hire American citizens or resident aliens with a record of service in the 
industry. The reason we suggest such a provision is that some vessels, par- 
ticularly in the southern Californi tuna industry, have been making use of for- 
eign nationals to fill out their crews at a time when there are hundreds of 
experienced fishermen unemployed. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate what the distinguished floor leader, 
John McCormack, had to say at the opening of this hearing. He mentioned 
that H.R. 5566 can be considered as a minimum compensatory payment to an 
industry which has been adversely affected by foreign policies. He also sug- 
gested that this legislation is a minimum step forward which should enjoy the 
support of all elements in the fishing industry. In that spirit, we urge that this 
committee give favorable and prompt consideration to H.R. 5566. 


Mr. Lennon. The subcommittee will recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1959 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Fistertes AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 
or THE CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 219, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Frank E. Boykin presiding. 
Mr. Boykin. All right, gentlemen, we would like to hear from Mr. 
onald McKernan, Bureau of the Commercial Fisheries of the Fish 
ld Mcl ,B f the ¢ 1 Fisl f the Fisl 
and Wildlife Service. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD L. McKERNAN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was on the stand before this committee be- 
fore, there were a number of questions which were proposed. And 
there have been a number of questions that have been asked other 
witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared considerable data with respect 
to these questions. And if it pleases the chairman, perhaps working 
with the committee counsel, it might speed things along to simply 
insert these into the record or discuss them or consider them any 
other way. 

I might read the questions that we have asked. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I think that would be a good idea. 

Mr. McKernan. And then we have supported information. And 
they can be handled any way that. you like. 

Mr. Boykin. Let’s put all the information in the record. Don’t 
you think so? 

Mr. McKernan. I think it would contribute; yes. 

Mr. Boykin. Because I tell you, I was told we were going to ad- 
journ right away, next month. And if we do, we haven’t got long to 
do anything. We got such a late start. You fellows wouldn’t give 
usareport. That is the reason we didn’t get it. 

Mr. McKernan. Question No. 1. We were asked if we could sup- 
ply information on the differences in cost to consumers of domestic 
and imported fisheries products. We have a table which, with your 
permission, we would insert in the record on this particular subject. 
This includes a question that was submitted to us, I believe, by Mr. 
Van Pelt concerning the difference in costs of rainbow trout. 

Also about shrimp, especially in your area, Mr. Chairman, the dif- 


ference in domestic and imported shrimp. 
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The wholesale prices of these various commodities, both domesti. 

sally produced and produced by foreign governments. 

Mr. Borin. You want that in the record ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Boyxrn. By all means, we will put it in the record. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. 

We were asked to supply some information on the amount of for. 
eign equipment used in domestic fishing vessels. And we have that 
information, also. It shows that certain—that there are significant 
amounts of certain kinds of electronic equipment, certain engines, and 
certain kinds of fishing gear that are produced by foreign countries, 
and we will submit that also if you care. 

Then we were asked about whether or not there was sonar equip- 
ment provided by our country to foreign governments. And in this 
respect we should like to refer, Mr. Chairman, to letters, one letter 
from the International Cooper ation Administration, on July 22, 1958, 
sent to Chairman Bonner concerning this particular matter. And 
we use that as an authority for our belief that there—that to the best 
of your knowledge there has not been sonar equipment supplied by 
the United States to other for ‘elgn governments for use in fisheries, 

Mr. Boykin. That letter may be. put in the record, too. Let’s get 
all the information in that we can. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know if there have been any fish-detection de- 
vices of any kind ? 

Mr. McKernan. Supplied by our Government ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Notso far as we know, Mr. Gross. 

We were asked about vessel—fishing vessel construction in various 
areas from 1947 to 1958. And we have a table showing this. Essen- 
tially, the important thing from the standpoint of this committee is 
the fact that there were some 13 new vessels documented in New Eng- 
land in 1958, but only one of these was a bottom fish vessel. 

This was a medium-sized trawler that was documented in Gloucester 
during 1958, specifically on October 22. 

Mr. Gross. If I m: iy: Just in the fewest words you can tell me what 
you mean by “bottom fish.” 

Mr. McKernan. Those are the trawlers in New England that take 
the cod, haddock, redfish, and other species that are under concern 
in this particular—especially under concern in the proposed legisla- 
tion, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. What was the descriptive term you used ? 

Mr. McKernan. Bottom fish vessels. 

Mr. Gross. That is a peculiar type or unusual type? 

It is probably common to New England, but it is an unusual con- 
struction, is it? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; they have been termed “groundfish vessels” 
before this committee. And traw] vessels. 

And they have a large sack-like net. And they are hauled behind 
the boats with the large auterboards. 

In fact the committee was privileged to see them used and the 
Russian boats. 

Mr. Gross. That is what you mean by that type of vessel. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 
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Mr. Gross. Isee. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. So there was only one of those documented in 
1958. And that was in Gloucester, a medium- sized boat, showing in 
general, I believe, the very poor economic condition of the fishing 
vessel owners or there would be a greater amount of construction, be- 
cause the average age of the bottom fish vessels in New England is 
over 20 years of age. And these vessels need replacement right at the 

resent time. 

And yet they are not able to do so as evidenced by the fact that there 
is practically noconstruction going on at the present time. 

We were also asked what effect upon the ground fish fleet or bottom 
fish fleet—what effect economically, there w ould be if new vessels were 
constructed. And in this respect, w e worked with Mr. Zincke, on this 
particular problem. And we have a series of tables which indicate 
that if new vessels were constructed, of the latest design, there would be 
ideally at least somewhere in the neighborhood of an increase in 
profit befor e taxes of around 25 percent. 

This is made up of the increased catches, and the general increase 
in efficiency of fishing itself that would accrue from the construction 
of new vessels. 

We have rather detailed tables of this particular material. I will 
either be glad to discuss it with you, Mr. Chairman, or insert it in 
the records. 

Mr. Boykin. What do you think is best, gentlemen? Discuss it 
or put it in the record. We are going to have to go and revise this 
whole thing Brother Gross and get a “cles an bill. There are so many 
different thoughts and different ch: anges in it. 

Why couldn't we put it in the record and read it all and put it to- 
gether. Not oo but all the other we have. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. I would certainly like to see it in the record. 

You say this would result in a 25-percent profit? Is that your 
statement? On the construction of the new vessels ? 

Mr. McKernan. rf egeaneerare: an improvement in the economic 
again in the profit of 25 percent if the larger, more modern vessels 
were constructed, and you considered the fishermen in the fleet that 
would be constructing these particular vessels, the increase in pro- 
duction 

Mr. Gross. Well the profit on that is the price that you can obtain for 
the product, isn’t it? 

Mr. McKernan. That is one of the features, yes. And we have used 
the prices themselves, the prices that are being obtained for bottom 
fish, at the present time. 

Mr. Gross. What reason have we to believe that. these foreign im- 
ports, that they won’t cut their prices further? Or that imports 
won't sell for less money ? 

Fishermen have no tariff protection apparently. 

Mr. McKernan. They have very little. 

Mr. Gross. To be on the conservative side, they have too little tariff 
protection. I just don’t understand how you can figure here that the 
construction of a new fishing fleet is going to acc omplish the job. 

Mr. McKernan. Well now it is very true that we do not know how 
far the foreign—how much cheaper the foreign imports could be 
sold in our market. 
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For example, one thing that I am just reminded by Mr. Rice about 
is that the fresh fish market which is not shared by the foreign 
fleets could undoubtedly be expanded to a considerable extent. 

And this is a positive sort of advantage th: at you would get from 
an increased efficiency of a new fleet. ‘But in addition to that, it 
would certainly make our fleet a great deal more competitive than 
it is at the present time, with respect to foreign-caught fish. 

The weakness in my present argument, I recognize, is the fact that 
T do not know how much cheaper “the foreign impor ts can be put into 
our market. I recognize this. 

Mr. Gross. If I may at this point 

Mr. Boykin. Why “don’t you get him to get that for you? Could 
they get that information for you? 

Mr. Gross. I don’t know how they could. It would be impossible, 

Mr. Boyxrn. Could you ask somebody that is buying them? Are 
we getting any imports? 

Mr. McKern. AN. That would be wonderful information. And 
your question is certainly apropos to the problem. But the difficulty 
would be that we would have to determine the cost of production by 
these foreign producers. And this particular information is not sielf. 
able at the present time, and would be very difficult to obtain. 

In other words, it would probably have to be obtained in that 
country. 

Mr. Gross. Not only that, but you would have to have a crystal 
ball, wouldn’t “you? You would have to be a mindreader to know 
what these foreign fishing fleets or foreign whatever you want to call 
them, what they would do under a given set of circumstances. 

I don’t see how you could come up with that. You might estimate 
it. You might give us the benefit of any knowledge that you have 
on the subject. But I don’t see how you could come up with anything 
specific. 

Mr. Borxtn. I wonder if we could get our representatives in those 
countries to get that information for us pretty quick, whatever they 
could. 

Mr. Gross. Well, Mr. Chairman, of course they go to convertibility. 
They have no hesitancy in breaking agreements, if they had an agree- 
ment. They would have no hesitancy in breaking it if it suited their 
needs for the moment. And so on and so forth. I don’t see how we 
can possibly do it. 

One other question, if I may. I would like to ask if you have any 
knowledge that through this wonderful new things called the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, the soft uncollectible loans, or loans that are 
paid in foreign currencies, which of course mean nothing to us, be- 
cause the money has to be spent in the country—do you have any 
knowledge that through this Dev elopment Loan Fund and the foreign 
aid program—lI call it the foreign giveaway program—that they are 
lending money to foreign countries to build fishing vessels? 

Do you have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Anperson. I am Assistant Director. May T speak on that? 

Yes; that is correct. We have had applications come through our 
department for review in connection with loans of that type. Most 
particularly, the more recent one was in connection with the loan to 
Korea to build tuna vessels, long-line tuna vessels. 
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Mr. Gross. Through this Development Loan Fund. 

Mr. McKernan. We have opposed it, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. You have opposed it. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to hear that. 

How about Africa, how about all these new underdeveloped states 
that are being organized? I wonder if money is being made—for 
instance, I wonder if money is being made available either through 
the Development Loan Fund or some other fund for the construction 
of a fishing fleet or fishing vessels to Ghana. And you name it; the 
other countries. 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t think we have any information on some of 
these others. 

Mr. Gross. Would you look into that ? 

Mr. McKernan. We are attempting to keep close track of it. 

Mr. Gross. Would you do a little spadework for this committee by 
asking the State Department and the ICA what they have done; what 
applications they have pending for loans or grants-in-aid or technical 
assistance, as they are pleased to call it, for this purpose, that is, the 
purpose of building fishing vessels for foreign countries, wherever 
they may be. 

I don’t care where they are. I would appreciate it if you would 
do that. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. Maybe the other witness has some information on that 
now, Brother Gross. 

Do you have any more information on applications that have been 
made ? 

Mr. Anperson. We just had a release come over our desk the other 
day in connection with something similar to that. It was funds that 
were derived from Public Law 480, “Sale of Surplus Products.” 

This money was being loaned to Finland. I believe it was $5 mil- 
lion. It was for construction of—it said “coastal and inshore vessels.” 

Mr. Gross. Did you say Finland? 

Mr. Anperson. Finland. 

Mr. Gross. Which is back of the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Anperson. Finland is close to the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Gross. Why of course it is back of the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct. We could supply for the record a 
copy of that. I believe the loan was for $5 million. And the interest 
rate was around about 3 percent. The terms were about 30 years, 
which is quite different from our own fishery loan fund. 

Mr. Petty. How about the modern processing equipment that is 
made in Germany? Was that industry rehabilitated by our foreign 
development fund or foreign aid or something that is coming back to 
haunt us all the time, in Iceland and other places ? 

Mr. Anperson. Not that we know of directly. Possibly indirectly, 
the funds have been used by Iceland in an indirect way so that it did 
have the credit through purchases. 

Mr. Petxy. It has a detrimental effect on our industries, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Anprerson. It makes Iceland much more competitive. 

Mr. Gross. Well, I would like to just inject here for the record that 
Ihave a very high regard for the Finnish people. Finland and the 
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Finnish people, as I have for Poland, and the Polish people. But they 
are back of the Iron Curtain. And I am wondering what we are 
doing making money available to them to build fishing fleets. 

If the money is accrued through the sale of agr icultural commodi- 
ties or what they are pleased to c: all the “sale of agricultural commodi- 
ties” under Public Law 480, or however they get the money, I j just 
don’t understand it. 

Mr. Boyxty. Mr. Anderson, I am wondering if you had any other 
applications for loans from any other countries to build these’ fishing 
boats ? 

Mr. Anperson. I don’t recall any recently. 

Mr. Boyxrn. There is just two, one from Finland and one from 
Korea 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. We will be glad to look into this matter. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, and furnish it for the record. What did it 
amount to, $10 million ? 

Mr. Anperson. The Finnish was § 
amount for Korean loans. 

Mr. Boyxkrn. But neither loan was made. Have they been turned 
down yet ? 

Mr. Anperson. The Korean one, we opposed it. It hasn't been 
made yet. On the Finnish loans, they apparently already have been 
made. There is a press release out on them that we can supply for the 
record. 

Mr. McKernan. But in order to keep the record perfectly 
straight, the news release does say with respect to this $5 million loan 
to Finland that it is to finance construction of small vessels for Fin- 
nish coastal and near-seas fleet. 

We are assuming that this will include fishing vessels. The news 
release itself does not say so. 

We will find out about it, though. This has just come to our 
attention. 

Mr. Gross. Of course there is nothing from preventing every pound 
of that fish from going to Russia, is there / 

Mr. McKernan. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Gross. Since Finland is under the domination of Russia and 
controlled by Russia. 

Mr. Boyxrn. That is $5 million gone, Brother Gross. 

Mr. McKernan. We will be pleased, then, to supply these tables 
for the record, Mr. Chairman, which show the effect of construction 
of new vessels and our best estimate of the economic gain to be 
achieved from these vessels, from the construction of these vessels. 

We believe on the basis of this economic analysis that the rehabilita- 
tion of our fleet would be sound economic ally and would be of sub- 
stantial benefit to the New England fishing fleet if it were recon- 
structed. 

Mr. Boykin. How about the whole country, not just New England. 
We are in the same shape on the gulf coast and east coast and west 
coast and all the coasts, I guess, about that. 

Mr. McKernan. Certain other of our fishing fleets are in very bad 
condition. And we have attempted to gener: ally measure this on the 
basis of the parity prices based on 1942 estimates. In this regard we 
do find some other fleets that might possibly qualify. 
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This leads directly into another subject that has been asked by this 
committee of other witnesses. And that is, What is the cost of such 
a program? And we have estimated this based on certain assump- 
tions, based on the assumptions that the regulations would allow a 
10-percent replacement per year and based on the assumption that 
the regulations would allow a fishing fleet to be eligible only when 
the—eligible for this construction subsidy or constructing vessels 
overseas when there was less than an 80-percent parity, and that would 
apply to New England, and it would apply to the gulf coast red 
snapper vessels, not the shrimp vessels. It would apply to the west 
coast tuna fleet. And it would apply to the albacore boats. And 
we have it applying to halibut boats, because it was based on years 
1955 through 1957, but we believe that the application of that, if 
1958 were included, would elimiate the halibut boats, because they 
were at 79 percent parity. f 

And we have knowledge that in 1958 they had a very good year 
and are not in the same economic condition as the New England fleet, 
for example. 

And our estimate of the total cost of this, the total maximum cost 
would be $12 million per year, except that it is our estimate that the 
actual costs would be somewhat less than this. And that is applying 
to all of the commercial fishing fleets in the United States that would 
qualify on the basis of the present price at 80-percent parity based 
on 1942 price structure. 

We will be glad to insert those particular detailed tables in the 
record if you care to have them. 

Mr. Boykin. We do care to have that, and any other information 
we can possibly get. 

Mr. Gross. Might I ask one question here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Would I be wrong in assuming that—taking $5 million 
of American tax dollars and giving it to Finland for the building 
of fishing vessels, that the vessels are being built in the United States 
as a condition of giving them $5 million; that the vessels are being 
built in the United States ? 

Would I be wrong in assuming that? 

Mr. McKernan. In assuming that we are going to do it? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, you would be wrong. 

Mr. Gross. In Korea, would I be wrong in assuming the vessels are 





going to be built in Japan ? 
Mr. McKernan. 1 don’t know whether they would be built in Japan 


or in Korea. 

Mr. Gross. Will you ask where these vessels are going to be built 
when you make your inquiry ? 

Mr. McKernan. We will be pleased to get all that mformation 
we can. 

Mr. Gross. I would appreciate having it. 

Mr. Oxtver. Not being an official member of this committee, but 
Iam particularly interested in this situation coming as it pertains to 
New England. 

When I was sitting in on some previous hearings I understood it 
was the position of your Bureau that this construction differential 
subsidy section should be stricken. 
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Do I understand now, that your Bureau has modified its position ? 
Mr. McKernan. No, sir. 
Mr. Ottver. You are still against it ? 

Mr. McKernan. The Department’s position is that it would be 
equally advantageous to the New England fishing industry if these 
vessels were constructed overseas. 

Mr. Ontver. Then this is clearly indicated that your Opposition is 
still current if this bill were written by this committee with this gee. 
tion in it; with the construction differential subsidy sectaion in it? 

Mr. McKernan. It is correct that the Department’s position is in 
favor of construction overseas rather than a differential vessel con- 
struction subsidy. And the information that I am providing here 
would result from either of these particular things either differentia] 
vessel construction subsidy, or construction overeas of American fish- 
ing boats. 

Mr. Ottver. The results that you are speaking of ? 

Mr. McKernan. Right. 

Mr. Oniver. I think you have mentioned, have you not, a refur- 
bishing or a recreation of the New England fishing vessel fleet, for 
example, would increase the efficiency to the extent of 25 percent of 
their earning capacity ? 

Mr. McKernan. This would be our expectation, yes. 

Mr. Ontver. Isn’t it conceivable that if that should result that 
there would be possibly enough more income tax collections as a re- 
sult of this increase in efficiency to help offset whatever the costs 
might be of this construction differential subsidy, so far as the tax- 
payers are concerned ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that is a possibility. 

Mr. Otrver. It is a reasonable assumption, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McKernan. Now, I haven’t figured out the precise figures. 
But it is a reasonable assumption. - 

I would like to make one more point in defense of the Depart- 
ment’s position. And that is that right at the present time—take, 
for example, in New England there was one bottom fish boat con- 
structed during 1958. This isn’t helping the New England Shipbuild- 
ing industry in the slightest. And in fact, it isn’t helping the ship- 
building industry anywhere in the United States, including in the 
gulf. 

For example, at the present time in the gulf, construction of shrimp 
boats has gone down to practically nothing. We believe that a new 
fleet by itself would bring in enough repair work to be a far greater 
economic benefit to the ship construction industry—to the small ship 
construction industry—it would be far better than the present situation 
where there is practically no new construction and very little repair 
work. 

Mr. Oriver. But the shipbuilding industry, so far as New England 
is concerned, or other sections of the country may be concerned, would 
certainly benefit more if these fishing boats or vessels were built in 
United States shipbuilding yards; that is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes: it is correct. 

Mr. Ontver. Plus the repair work that might come over the years 
as the ships become older would be added gain to their income; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Oxtver. So it would make the shipbuilding industry even more 
healthy to have a construction differential subsidy in here, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. McKernan. Correct, yes. 

Mr. Oxtver. Well, speaking for myself as a member of the full com- 
mittee here, I will say to you now that as far as I am concerned, I 
never would approve and vote for a bill to be reported out of this com- 
mittee which provides ships to be built in foreign yards. I may say 
that to you. 

Mr. Boyx1n. Neither would I. 

Mr. Outver. Even though I realize the need for a recreation of the 
New England fishing vessel fleet. 

Mr. McKernan. Along this line, Mr. Chairman, there have been 
several questions asked of myself and other witnesses about the differ- 
ences in costs of construction in various countries. 

And along that line we have obtained as much data as was avail- 
able and find that—in fact, we have a table again giving the best esti- 
mates, possibly, that I will be glad to insert in the record. 

Mr. Boyxrn. You might tell us about it, too, while you are here. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. 

It shows that small wooden tuna vessels, for example, constructed 
in Japan, the differential construction costs would be 56 percent. And 
in steel trawlers of 136 feet, for example, with 1,400 horsepower, con- 
structed in Germany, would be 51.7 percent. 

Now this varies down to wooden shrimp trawlers constructed in 
Mexico would only be 9.6 percent cheaper to construct them in Mexico 
itself. 

Mr. Boykin. How about China and Canada? 

Mr. McKernan. We have nothing for China. 

Mr. Boykin. Nothing for Canada? 

Mr. McKernan. We have nothing for Canada. 

Mr. Dince.ti. Formosa is going into some rather large-scale ship- 
building, both substantial oceangoing-type cargo vessels and in smaller 
craft. 

Do you have any idea at all what that is? 

Mr. McKernan. I would judge with the standard of living being 
approximately that of Japan, perhaps something in the neighborhood 
of a 50-percent differential might be a reasonable one to expect, Mr. 
Dingell. I am estimating that, of course, without background mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Petty. Would the gentleman say whether that was American 
capital going into Formosa ? 

Mr. Dincetu. It seems American capital is going everywhere. 

Mr. Boykin. Before you came’ in, Congressman Dingell, he just 
said that they had an application for a loan for $5 million, I believe, 
for Korea. 

Mr. Dinceti. This 56 percent—does that mean 56 percent less than 
the costs to build over there or 56 more than it costs to build them 
here? 

The figure actually is different—if it is one or the other. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, it is. 

The domestic costs—let me give you this precisely, and you can see. 
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The domestic cost is $180,000, and the cost in Japan of a hundred 
gross ton wooden vessel—wooden tuna vessel—is $79,000. So that 
would be 50 percent—6 percent less than it would cost in the United 
States. 

Of course, it is a little difficult to compare, because some of our 
technicians, for example, point out that maybe these Japanese vessels 
are constructed a little lighter. 

My own view—and I have actually been on Japanese tuna vessels 
of this general size—is that they are well constructed and they are 
able to withstand as good or better seas as our own tuna vessels, 

So I would say they are fairly comparable. They aren’t quite go 
spit and polish as our fishing vessels, but they are a seaworthy vessel, 
And they carry a bigger complement than our boats do of comparable 
size. 

So those differences are quite real. 

Now, in the case of trawlers, why, we get variations in cost from 
36.9 percent in Great Britain to 61.8 percent in Japan. So that you 
can see the differences in costs of construction. 

The handicap that our trawler bottom fishermen are up against in 
competing on the American market for products taken by vessels cost- 
ing—with such a great differential in the cost between the vessels 
themselves. 

Mr. Gross. By “complement,” you meant crew, personnel ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, the Japs crowd more people in a smaller 
space; right? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Drncett. In less desirable quarters ? 

Mr. McKernan. Correct. 

Mr. Outver. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness another 
question. 

Mr. Borxrn. Mr. Oliver? 

Mr. Ottver. I don’t know whether this is a proper question or 
where you can answer it or not, but I would like to ask it, nevertheless, 

Is the opposition of the Bureau and the Department, so far as you 
know, to this construction differential subsidy section based upon the 
opposition of the Bureau of the Budget, perhaps, or of the State De- 
partment, or of the combination of both ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Well, without putting the finger on any particular 
group, I would like to say that it has been generally administration 
policy to oppose subsidy provisions in these matters. 

And my own sphere of competence only goes to fishery matters. 

But the Bureau and the Department feel so strongly that something 
must be done with respect—espectally to the New England ground 
fishery, that we have attempted by all means within our control and 
thought processes to develop something that would make our ground- 
fishing efficiency, put them in a better competitive position with re- 
spect to their competition. 

Mr. Outver. Even to the possible sacrifice of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in this country ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well now, we have discussed that a great deal, 
Mr. Oliver. And we think the shipbuilding industry would be bene- 
fited by a new fishing fleet—no matter where it was built. 
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Now, we could be wrong about this. Iam not attempting to simply 
try and bypass this. I realize the implications to Congress. But I 
do point out that at the present time, for example, pleasure ° yachts are 
constructed overseas without limitations. And other forms 

Mr. Outver. We have no control over that. That isn’t being done 
under any sponsorship of Government agencies 

Mr. McKernan. Of course it is not. But there is no control or 
restriction against it, as there is against fishing vessels. 

Mr. Ontver. I can have a suit of clothes made in England if I 
wantto. There is no control over that. 

But when we are talking about putting shipbuilding employees out 
of work that they could have, for example, by reason of Government 
action, to me that doesn’t seem to be anything I want to be a party 





Mr. McKernan. Yes, of course, at the present time they don’t have 
this work. 

Mr. Outver. That is true. But it would be very well received if 
it was possible for them to get the work. 

Mr. McKernan. It certainly would be a help for them, I am sure. 
I, of course, want to make the Department’s position clear. It is not 
against the welfare of the shipbuilders at all. Our concern here is 
that the fishing fleet, it seems to us, is being handicapped severely. 
And that is one way to overcome this and still be consistent with 
respect to the administration policy of not imposing additional sub- 
sidies in certain of our industries. 

Mr. Dinceti. Mr. McKernan, I keep getting the idea the admin- 
istration is for any program that doesn’t cost money. They are for 
the welfare of the American people, the welfare of the American ship- 
ping industry, the welfare of the American shipbuilding industry in 
New England, or anything else—the schoolchildren of this country, 
or anything else—but they just don’t want it to cost money. 

And I am wondering now that if what you are saying here couldn’t 
logically be construed to mean precisely this: That the next thing 
we are going to hear in this committee is that the administration favors 
construction of American merchant vessels abroad ? 

Because this is a logical extension to every argument that you make 
here on foreign construction of trawlers or tuna vessels or shrimpers 
or any other darned thing. 

It can very well be applied to bulk cargo carriers or tankers or 
liners or anything else. Because your construction differential or 
your foreign costs are about the same in respect to American costs 
as they are in the case of your small fishing craft. 

What do you w aa to say tothat, sir? 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t want to say very much because it is really 
outside of my sphere of competence. And I couldn’t say what the 
administration’s view is with respect to this. 

I would be—I am quite certain from my own contacts within the 
administration and from my level of government, that the adminis- 
tration is interested in attempting to keep a healthy industry. And I 
would doubt that they would want to change the present situation. 

On the other hand, I do recognize that the administration is attempt- 
ing to prevent broadening of subsidizations in various industri les, n- 
cluding the fishing industry tothe very maximum extent. 
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Mr. Dineett. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Chairman Bonner of the full committee has had g 
suggestion here the other day. I think he asked you the question— 
if it went through, and if we did subsidize it—or I think he asked 
Mr. Rice about letting the Maritime Board handle it. 

But here is what I think about it. 

I don’t think the repairs would do any good. In the first place 
I think your shipyards in New England for fishing boats, and on 
the gulf and on the ocean, or anywhere in this country, are all about 
rotten, down. If we are going to get some boats in Japan before they 
need repairs, my Lord, they would go a long time. 

I don’t think it would do much good. 

I heard Mr. Bonner ask a witness yesterday how much we were sub- 
sidizing those particular boats. And he said $130 million, I think, last 
year. 

And I don’t think that this committee—I just don’t believe that 
they would be willing for Japan to build these boats. And of course 
we have nothing to do with what a man does with his money. 

If these fishermen had their own money and were going over there, 
rhe would have nothing to do with it. But as I understand it, they 

on't. 

And they come to Congress to try to get a little help. But if we 
send these over there, anything else in the world that we do here in 
America, not only building these boats, can be built in Japan for the 
same amount less than we can, I imagine, any building. 

So we just as well quit, Mr. Chairman, and send everything over 
there, or somewhere else, and just pay for them and send the money 
along. That is the way it looks to me. 

It doesn’t look practicable. It doesn’t look sensible. It is the most 
asinine thing I have heard of in my life, when our fishermen are out 
of business. The boats are gone and the yards would be gone before 
we can get any ships built. 

I am for looking out for our American industry and workmen. I 
think I told this committee that I was talking to a man when Mr. 
Bonner sent our committee over there. When we were in Rome—I 
knew him very well—I asked him how much he was subsidized. He 
said, any amount that was necessary to get the ships built and to 
operate them, for anywhere up to 90 percent. 

That is what I was told. 

I have the man’s name and address. He does most of the business 
in that particular country. 

Mr. Oxtver. Mr. Witness, the counsel has some questions he would 
like to ask you. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. McKernan, you said you hadn’t gone into the 
subject very thoroughly about what shipbuilding or boatbuilding costs 
were in other countries, but that you do not have any information on 
Canada. 

Isn’t Canada one of our principal competitors in the offshore 
fishing ? 

Mr. McKernan. In the bottom fishery, yes, it is our principal 
competitor. 

Mr. Drewry. Weren’t you talking about fishing boats, generally? 

Mr. McKernan. I was talking about fishing boats, and what we did 
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was use all the information that we could get a hold of on this par- 
ticular subject specifically, you see. 

We attempted to match up boats that were similar to ours. And 
unfortunately we didn’t have available information on costs of traw- 
Jers in Canada. 

Mr. Drewry. Aren’t the Canadian boats similar to ours? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; they are. In fact, they are using quite a few 

I am just reminded that Mr. Fulham has presented to the commit- 
tee—Mr. Tom Fulham, who appeared before you in a previous hearing 
on this particular bill estimated that the differences in costs of con- 
struction in Canada and the United States. And so that is part of the 
record, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Drewry. I was not here, as you know. So, for my information, 
who is Mr. Fulham? 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Tom Fulham is the vice president of Boston 
Fish Market Corp., on the fish pier in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Drewry. You, as the responsible agency of the United States in 
this field, have you checked out Mr. Fulham’s statement ? 

Mr. McKernan. No, I have not. 

Mr. Drewry. Is it possible for the Department to find that infor- 


mation / . 
Mr. McKernan. It is possible for us to get the information from 


Canada. 

Mr. Drewry. Is the differential considerably narrower between the 
United States and Canada than it is between the United States and 
Japan ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, very much more so. On the other hand, 
Canada has a number of subsidies it has given its fishermen and a 
number of subsidies it has given its ground fish fleet in the eastern 
Provinces, Atlantic Provinces. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you have the information on those subsidies. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Drewry. Is that in the record already ? 

Mr. McKernan. I doubt it. We will see that it is put in the record. 

The Carman. Do you know them at the present time? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we have some information on that. There are 
fishing bounties under the authority of the Deep Sea Fishing Act. 
The Governor and Council may authorize the payment of annual 
grants to aid in the development of the sea fisheries of Canada. 

There are loans to fishermen, long-term credit loans on purchase of 
hulls and boats, engines, and fishing gear, providing certain require- 
ments are met. 

You remember our own loan program is not of this kind. Our own 
loan program is only replacement. That is, you have to lease a boat 
before you can construct a new one. 

There is a dragger and long liner subsidy. A dragger would cor- 
respond with our bottomfish vessels. 

Mr. Drewry. Is that a direct subsidy ? 

_Mr. McKernan. The Canadian Government has provided a sub- 
sidy of $165 a ton for the approved construction of fishing vessels of 
dragger or long line. Yet, it isa fishing subsidy. 

Mr. Drneeit. How does that compare with the proposals in this 
bill, $165 a ton ? 
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How does that compare with the proposals here for subsidization 
of construction by a differential subsidy? On page 2, section (c) of 
the McDonald and Bates bill. 

Mr. McKernan. Well now, it would depend on the average differ. 
ential, you see. And in that average differential, why we would also 
use the cost of construction in Canada as well as in Japan and other 
places. We have roughly estimated that this differential cost might 
be around a third, 33 percent. 

So if a vessel was $300,000, why, the differential vessel construction 
would be a hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Dincett. In Canada on the long line 

Mr. McKernan. No, in the United States, according to this bill. 

Mr. Dincetyi. How would the Canadian—how would that Canadian 
$165 a ton figure break down ? 

Mr. McKernan. It is less. 

Mr. Dinceitt. How much less? 

Mr. McKernan. It runs from 20 percent on down. 

Mr. Dincetu. Well, the difference then is between 20 and 33 percent 
on long line. But do they have a similar construction differential 
or similar subsidy in Canada on construction on other types of fishing 
vessels, the tuna and shrimpers? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, this particular construction subsidy is on the 
same kind of vessels that the New England fleet—that we are talking 
about in this—that we are especially talking about. The dragger in 
Canada to which this subsidy applies is the bottom-fish boat of New 
England. 

However, the Canadians have a number of other subsidies, you see, 
both direct and indirect. 

Mr. Drineewt. Including subsidies on shore and so forth? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Dineeiu. Can you give us a table for the record so we can refer 
to those things? 

Do you have subsidies offered by Canadians both insofar as con- 
struction subsidies and insofar as subsidies on fish and fish products 
landed on shore? In fact, just the general sweep of the Canadian sub- 
sidy in that industry ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we have a table prepare that goes into some 
detail in this regard, We would be glad to insert it in the record. 

Mr. Dincetx. Would it be proper to have that at this point? 

Mr. Boyxrn. Yes. 

Mr. Dineeii. How about Iceland and Germany and England and 
Japan. I assume they offer some subsidies, do they not? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, they subsidize their industry in several ways. 

Mr. Drncein. Can you give us a rough idea how these other na- 
tions subsidize their fishing industries ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. We have a whole report on this particular 
subject. It is entitled “A Brief Description of Some Kinds of Eco- 
nomic and Other Aids Given Foreign Nations to Their Fishing In- 
dustries.” 

Mr. Drncett. I see by the report it is rather voluminous. 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, it wouldn’t be proper to put the whole re- 
port in. But can you abstract for us some information showing how 
these other nations subsidize their industries? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes. And it would perhaps be appropriate if I 
might suggest it that we pick out those dealing with our—that are 
major bottom-fish competitors of ours ¢ wiis 

Mr. Drncety. Especially since that would be helpful on this bill, 
yes. saa sih 
“ But I don’t believe this commitee has ever heard this information 
before—that these other nations are subsidizing their fleets. 

Have we, sir? 

Mr. McKernan. I spoke about it to some extent last year when I 
was before this committee. But I doubt that they have had any de- 
tail—that we have submitted any detailed information in this regard. 

Mr. Dince... Can you give us just a rough idea how Germany and 
Japan and Iceland and Britain subsidize their fishing industry, both 
constructionwise and as to fish products landed on shore? 

Could you give us some understanding of how Britain and France 
and Germany and—or rather Britain and France and Japan and Ice- 
land subsidize their industry, both as to construction and as to fish 
products landed on shore ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

For example, Great Britain has what they call a whitefish authority. 
And that is the kind of fish we are dealing with in New England, 
groundfish. 

And they apply certain direct subsidies to fishermen in that par- 
ticular fishery. 

In the case of Iceland, for example, I am reminded that the 100- 
percent excise tax on automobile receipts are given to trawler opera- 
tors to defray operating expenses. 

Mr. Dincetx. You said 100-percent excise tax on automobiles. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. 

Mr. Dineen. Then they turn that over to the trawlers? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Dinceit. Maybe we had better take care of Iceland fish prod- 
ucts a little bit here. 

Tell me some more, if you will, please, sir? 

Mr. McKernan. Do you have any country in mind? Would you 
like to know some more about Iceland ? 

Mr. Dineety. Iceland, yes. About construction. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. 

The owners of trawlers have been subsidized by the trawlers and by 
days at sea. There is a fishery fund law that is intended to serve the 
interests of developing the Icelandic fishing industry. And in this 
particular law, loans can be granted to vessels for processing estab- 
lishments and for other enterprises which serve the fishery and utilize 
the fish products. 

I also recall that products, fisheries products, in Iceland, which are 
caught for export, are given a special subsidy by the country. 

In other words, of course, export dollars are very valuable to a very 
small country so dependent upon fisheries as Iceland. And the Gov- 
ermment recognizing this gives special consideration when the fish 
are actually caught for export purposes. 

Now, most of the other major fishing countries of the world also 
enjoy some special government aids in thisregard. Japan has a num- 
ber of—they have a number of ways they do it. Perhaps the most 
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outstanding is the formation of cartels in Japan. And these cartels 
are in a sense pseudogovernment cartels. And the Government and 
the industry work together, and in a sense regulate the catching and 
exportation and handling of fisheries products, especially those which 
are going into the export market. 

For example, there are two great tuna cartels—frozen tuna and 
canned tuna cartels. And these are in a sense operated with the con- 
sent and in a sense by the Government in a sense to bring the very 
maximum benefit to the tuna fisheries. 

Canada gives some special help to its provinces in eastern Canada 
which are so dependent upon fishing. 

For example, Newfoundland and New Brunswick and these proy- 
inces which are major competitors of ours have special dispensation 
in both boat loans and other aids from the Canadian Government. 

It is brought to my mind that Norway, for example, has some spe- 
cial help. In fact they have Government-operated cooperatives that 
maintain rigid control standards; also a sort of a Government mar- 
keting cooperative in Norway. All of those are—or quite a few of 
those are listed. And we will be glad to summarize those and insert 
them in the record as I understand you have asked us to do. 

Mr. Drvaetu. Yes, I hope you will. 

Now, let me switch if Imay. What about this section 3 here of Mac- 
donald and Bates bill: “Loans to the Industry.” 

What is the position of the Department on that? 

Mr. McKernan. We were in favor of the loans to the processors 
for 5 years—$5 million a year for 10 years, Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Dinceti. What is the justification for that? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, if we were to get a fishing fleet in New Eng- 
land, it wouldn’t do too much good if there weren’t the plants with mod- 
ern equipment to handle them. And right at the present time the 
processors are in about the same debilitated condition, if I may use 
that term, as the fishing fleet itself. And they lack capital by which 
to handle any amount of fish. 

And they in a sense have to work from day to day because they do 
lack the capital to store fish and to handle it in sort of a normal 
fashion. 

Now, this tends to demoralize the market itself. It brings about a 
reduction in the cost and a great deal of harm to both fishermen as 
py as processors by this lack of capital by which they can store 

sh. 

Now, it was brought out in the last hearing of this committee a few 
days ago that probably these processors could go to banks or to the 
Small Business Administration. But the fact is that the kind of loan 
that is envisaged in the bill would be a soft-loan program; it would be 
one that would apply in cases where SBA has actually turned down the 
processor for a loan. 

By the way, this has happened—this is happening right at the 
present time. SBA will not loan the processors, the ground fish pro- 
cessors in New England, because they are not very good risks at the 
present time. 

So that—well, SBA does have a dis ster loan fund. But under the 
terms of this disaster fund, which is very, very soft loan in the type 
SBA makes—but the ground fish ; rocessors have not been able to 
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qualify, under the terms of this disaster portion of SBA laws and 
regulations. 

So that what this would amount to, this would be a loan fund which 
would in a sense be between disaster and the present requirements of 
SBA and would in a sense give these people the kind of equipment to 
handle the kind of products that—the kind and amounts of products 
that you would expect from a rehabilitation of the fishing fleet. 

Now, your chairman, Mr. Bonner, mentioned before that this par- 
ticular loan fund wouldn’t be any good without a new fleet. 

And this is a very good point. 

If you don’t get a new fleet up there, there is no point in putting 
out any loans to the plants, because they can’t—because there isn’t 
any need for them to get new equipment of the kind of the filletin 
machines and other equipment that is sorely needed to put out a hig 
quality product and market it in a reasonable fashion if you don’t 
have a new fleet. 

Mr. Drnceti. Let me ask you one more question. I know I am 
transgressing on the time of the committee. 

Mr. Boykin. [ think you are doing all right. I think it is so im- 

ortant we could stay here the rest of the session until we get the 
information. 

Mr. Dincetxi. Thank you very much, sir. 

What is this 3 percent on line 6, page 3: 

Upon terms of not more than 20 years and the interest rates of not less than 3 
percent. 

Am I to assume that that means that these rates shall be com- 
pensible to the Government? In other words, insofar as the cost of 
money, that the Government shall get interest rates which will com- 
pensate the Government for the cost of securing the money if the 
Government has to borrow money to cover this? 

And I assume it will be borrowing money. And not only that, but 
it shall include some provision for the carrying charges and the ad- 
ministrative costs to the Government of securing the money, to in 
turn loan it out ? 

Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. McKernan. You are correct; yes, sir. And I should like to 
remind you, Mr. Dingell, that this particular terminology is quite 
similar to that in our present fisheries loan fund for the replacement 
of vessels, which also calls for an interest rate of not less than 3 per- 
cent. 

The present interest rate that the Interior is applying is 5 percent. 

Mr. Dinceti. Five percent. Which is more adequate to compen- 
sate under the new raises. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. In those differentials that you mentioned did you at- 
tempt to take into account what it would cost to bring a Japanese- 
built fishing boat to the United States? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Drewry. [I still got 51 percent differential even after taking 
transportation into account. 

Mr. McKernan. No. And I am sorry if I have not been more 
specific, 
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We have assumed—and in our computations as to the benefits of a 
subsidization or construction overseas, we have assumed a 3314-per. 
cent differential. And this would more than take care of the cogt 
of shipping the vessel over to this country. 

Mr. Boykin. Why do you assume 3314 percent if you find that 
the differential is more nearly 50? 

Mr. McKernan. That is about an average for the entire fleet, 

For example, while it would be very inexpensive to build tuna ves. 
sels in Japan, it might not be nearly as inexpensive to build a shrim 
boat in Japan. And contra-costa in West Germany, you might well] 
build a ground fish boat rather cheaply, but again a shrimp boat or 
some other kind would not be built so inexpensively. 

So what we have done is arrive at a differential, including cost of 
shipment and it comes out fairly close for purposes of estimation to 
3314 percent. 

Mr. Drewry. Now, who is building their fishing vessels in Japan 
other than the Japanese? Are the Canadians, the British, and 
Germans? 

Mr. McKernan. I know the Germans aren’t. And I can’t tell 
you about the others, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Drewry. You should know about Canada. 

Mr. McKernan. I doubt that Canada is. 

Mr. Drewry. Why do these other countries subsidize the construc- 
tion of their fishing vessels ? 

Mr. McKernan. In the case of, for example, the eastern provinces 
of Canada, these provinces are so greatly dependent upon fishing for 
the economy of the country that I am sure that the Government feels 
that it is important to bolster this economy, to keep it in a healthy 
state by these kinds of direct and indirect subsidies. 

Mr. Drewry. Why couldn’t they build in cheaper areas? 

Could it be that maybe Canada would like to keep some know-how 
in the construction of fishing vessels ? 

Mr. McKernan. It could be; yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Could it be that it would be to our advantage to 
retain the know-how in the construction and design of fishing vessels? 

Now, if we went abroad, you say that the existence of foreign built 
fishing vessels would at least be better for shipbuilding industry than 
no ships at all? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. Because of repair? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Drewry. How long would it be before extensive repairs would 
take place after a vessel was built? 

Mr. McKernan. Extensive repairs wouldn’t take place for the 
first several years. 

But the general upkeep of the vessels which you would expect to 
be considerable in any kind of vessels, except those that are not mak- 
ing money—in other words, right at the present time the fishing fleet 
is not being kept up properly. 

And this can be shown by the fact that insurance rates are con- 
tinuing to climb. Now, you would expect newer vessels operating at 
a profit to keep these vessels in better condition, and so there would 
be more upkeep rather than major repairs. 
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For example, it is not unusual and a good fishing boat should be 
in a shipyard at least once a year and perhaps twice a year, depend- 
ing upon the latitude and the amount of fueling that takes place 
in that area. 

Of course this costs money. When you are not making a profit 
why you tend to do the very minimum work. And, on the other 
hand, when actually insofar as insurance and the general upkeep of 
the boat, why, you should perhaps do two or three times this amount 
for just normal upkeep of the boat. 

Mr. Drewry. That would be work that would be done in the off 
season. 

Mr. McKernan. This would be work that would be done in the off 
season or in between trips. 

Mr. Drewry. How are you going to keep your repair industry alive 
in between times ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, of course I point out right now—my whole 
point here is that they would get more work than they are getting 
at the present time. If they are alive now, why, I would expect them 
to be more alive with a new fleet, keeping these new vessels at top 
efliciency, than at the present time when the obsolescent fleet just 
simply cannot afford to keep itself at top efficiency. 

Mr. Drewry. If an expensive trawler or dragger or some of the 
larger fishing vessels were built abroad, they presumably would be 
built in accordance with the standards of the country in which they 
are built and with machinery of that country. 

Would it not likewise follow that when it came time to have major 
repairs that they would go to the country from which it was bought 
where the know-how and familiarity with the machinery was located ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. No, I don’t think that is the case. They would 
repair the machinery and the vessels in this country, I am quite sure. 

Mr. Drewry. I haven’t heard you mention it but I presume that you 
favor eliminating the duty that would presently apply to fishing 
vessels built abroad. 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t think there is much of a duty at the present 
time. The Treasury—that is, we have actually looked into this a 
little bit—I am advised by Mr. Stolting, our economist, that there is 
a court case which indicates that a vessel is not a piece of merchan- 
dise and there would be no duty on these vessels. 

Mr. Drewry. I am a little rusty on that point myself. So I won’t 
try to pursue it further right now. 

Now, lately, in connection with this oceanography study, there has 
been a great deal of talk about the importance of coordination in 
order to keep a balanced program going because of the work done 
by one agency is frequently of great and important concern to another. 
How much talk have you had with the Department of Defense concern- 
ing the desirability (1) of building up the fishing fleet, and (2) of 
building it here as against abroad ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. We have had a great deal of discussion with the 
Department of Defense with respect to oceanographic research boats. 

Mr. Drewry. I am talking about fishing vessels. 

Mr. McKernan. And we have also had some conversation with 
the Department of Defense on the importance of the fishing fleet 
itself. 
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This question was raised by your chairman at the last hearing here, 
And the Department of Defense has indicated an interest in a strong 
fishing fleet per se. But we have not had specific discussions design 
to find out how important the Department of Defense feels that g 
construction subsidy—how important the Department of Defense feeis 
a construction subsidy would be over, for example, constructing fishing 
vessels abroad. 

Mr. Drewry. Have you discussed the importance of maintaining 
a nucleus of technical know-how and technical and construction know- 
how in connection with small vessels ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Mr. Drewry. The Department of Defense evidently thinks some- 
thing of it because they go to considerable pains to allocate small 
vessels such as minesweepers and things of that sore around the coun- 
try. Well, just one more question. 

In view of your statement concerning a few of the subsidies in your 
report there, which indicates that a great many maritime countries do 
go to considerable pains to support their fishing industry, assuming 
that the American fishing industry were permitted to go abroad for 
its vessels, are we just putting good money after bad in the face of all 
of these benefits that other basically lower cost countries are already 
giving? 

Mr. McKernan. No; we don’t believe so. We believe that the im- 

rovement that would be realized from a new bottom fish fleet would 
S such as to put our industry competitive with the major competi- 
tors. 

Now, the major competitors are Canada, Iceland and West Ger- 
many. We know that the standard of living in these particular coun- 
tries is a good deal higher than, say in Japan or most of the Asian 
countries. 

And we believe that our fleet would be—we believe that our fleet 
would be quite competitive in this respect if it were to be rehabili- 
tated, and new vessels constructed. 

May I add one thing to that. And that is that, furthermore, we just 
fundamentally believe that a U.S. fishing fleet is in the best—a healthy 
U.S. fishing fleet of all kinds, is in the best interests of our country. 

Mr. Drewry. If the law were changed so that they could be built 
abroad, would that be on a discriminating basis or selective basis or 
would that be across-the-board ? 

Any fishing vessel would be built abroad ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, we have discussed various ways here—for 
example, in drawing up the tables that we have been asked to submit 
for the record, we have taken only those particular fisheries where 
the parity ratio was below 88 percent based on 1942 prices. And this 
would mean, then, that a great many of the fishing vessels con- 
structed—that might be constructed in the United States would still 
have to be constructed here. 

In other words, this would not be applied completely across the 
board. It would be applied only in those areas where the vessels— 
where the fisheries are in the greatest need. 

Mr. Drewry. So, without cost to the Federal Government you build 
up one segment of the fishing industry and where does that put them 
in relation to those that are not being built up which may be rela- 
tively healthy or comparatively healthy at the present time. 
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Aren’t your ground fish then going to be more competitive in mar- 
kets where other types of fish are predominant ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well a good example would be the shrimp fishery, 
which, by the way, is having some difficulties at the present time also. 

But in the past several years the markets have been very good for 
shrimp. And there isn’t that particular kind of competition. And we 
don’t believe that this would develop. 

We believe that the—we believe that this would put the ground fish 
fisheries in a position to compete with its major competitors, which 
are imports. 

Mr. Drewry. Then as far as both building costs are concerned, that 
is approximately the same in one part of the country as is is in an- 
other ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. I think there is quite a difference in both 
building costs in different parts of the country and in different kinds 
of boats, different types, different construction. 

For example, shrimp boats are quite different, and they are built 
to last, even a different length of time than the New England trawlers 
are. They even have different waters, of course, in which they fish. 

Mr. Drewry. But still the relative differential should remain about 
the same, shouldn’t it ? 

A trawler is different than a shrimp boat. But it is just a difference 
of degree, isn’t it ? 

Mr. McKernan. I see your point. But I think in general that 
here we have got a New England fishery which has to compete with 
foreign fishing boats that are constructed at a half or almost a half 
the price. 

Now, in general, the shrimp fleet, for example, has major competi- 
tors abroad also, especially Mexico. But there is not the difference 
in construction costs between Mexican-constructed shrimp boats and 
U.S.-constructed shrimp boats. 

There isn’t a difference. Now, here we have got a real sick in- 
dustry. The New England groundfish industry, I think everyone 
agrees with that. And it is how do we make that particular industry 
competitive with its chief competitors. 

Now, its chief competitors, are Canada and Iceland and West Ger- 
many and Norway to some extent. And this is one way that that can 
bedone. And I don’t believe in our own markets that this would, for 
example, bother the shrimp market or the profits gained by the shrimp 
fishery. They are not competitors. They are not competiting for the 
same market. 

Mr. Drewry. Is it the question of boatbuilding costs that is dis- 
tressing to the New England fisheries, or is this building abroad to 
meet some other problems ? 

If it is boatbuilding, if it is because the New England fisheries can 
build their boats cheaper, then that: is one thing. 

But is this something to offset some other deficiency or unfavorable 
comparison between the American and foreign builders ? 

Mr. McKernan. The real problem that has been brought out before 
this committee is that it costs so much to produce fish in New England; 
It costs so much to produce fish here that we cannot compete with the 
costs of production in these foreign countries. 
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Now one of the things, one of the big items in this cost of produc- 
tin is the cost of the v essel itself. And this i is becoming a—in addition 
to that our boats now, unprofitable boats, are so inefficient that we 
simply are getting less and less competitive all the time with our for. 
eign competitors. 

And if we had a new fleet, why, we believe that the increase in eff- 
ciency would be of a general order of m: agnitude of almost 25 percent, 

And we further think that with a new fleet in New England, with 
that kind of an increased efficiency, that it would very likely be 
competitive with its major compet itors, Canada, Iceland, and Norway, 
and West Germany. 

Now, as Mr. Gross mentioned before, we can’t guess or we can’t 
say that there wouldn’t be additional subsidies, for example, paid 
by these countries. But, of course, I am quite certain that our Goy- 
ernment could attempt to hold the additional subsidies by these 
foreign countries toa minimum. 

But I am sure that the Department of the Interior couldn’t give 
this committee that assurance. But nevertheless we believe that as 
the situation sets now, a new fleet would be a major factor in making 
the ground fish fisheries competitive with its chief competitors. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask a couple 
of questions. 

Is there any other reason why the Department is thinking of build- 
ing boats in other countries than what has been brought out here? 

Is there some other department that has something back of it that 
might better relations with other countries or something of that 
sort ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, of course, this is a minor factor. But es- 
sentially, the reason that we have suggested vessel construction in 
foreign countries is that we feel very strongly that a new, a more 
modern fishing fleet, is needed, especially in New England, and since 
it seems unlikely that a vessel construction subsidy is a practical 
measure at the present time, it seemed to us that the other alternative 
was to allow these vessels to be constructed anywhere where they could 
be purchased the cheapest. 

Mr. Horrman. In any of these countries are the shipbuilding yards 
subsidized by American money ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. I can’t tell you that, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think there i is a possibility that if we give 
another country big contracts to build boats that they will ask 
America for more money to build up their shipyards ? 

Mr. McKernan. I doubt it. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, this proposition of America building boats 
in other countries to me is very obnoxious. And I w ant to join with 
the distinguished gentlemen on the other side by saying that if that 
is in the bill, my vote will be against it. 

Mr. Boykin. Thank you Brother Hoffman. 

Now we have a great chairman here, Chairman Bonner, of the full 
committee. And I wish the chairman would ask the doctor any 
questions he has. 

The CHarrman. Canada is the principal competitor of the New 
England fleet, isn’t it? 
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Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. What are the total benefits enumerated from time 
to time different things—what are the total benefits that you would 
say are subsidization of the vessel in Canada ? 

That is, the total percent: ge of subsidy to an individual vessel. 

Mr. McKERNAN. I can’t give you—— 

The CHatrMAN. Can you supply it? 

Mr. McKernan. We can try and make an estimate of this. But 
there are so many indirect as w ell as direct-—— 

The CuarrMaAn. That is what I want to find out. What is the 
total subsidy applicable to the operation of that individual vessel ? 

Mr. McKernan. In Canada? 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. McKernan. May we attempt to get that information ? 

The Cuatrman. What is your idea about it? 

Mr. McKernan. You mean what is my estimate at the present 
time ? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. Part of it is government, and part of it is provin- 
cial subsidies, Mr. Bonner. And it would be very difficult for me. 
In fact, I hesitate to attempt to— 

The CHatrrMan. Well, I think we should know that. 

There must be some way to compute it. Because you have enu- 
merated at different times benefits allowed to Canadian fishing ves- 
sels, which are a subsidy to the vessel itself. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. And there are two kinds. There is the di- 
rect subsidies, and then there are indirect subsidies. And the direct 
subsidies are rather low, I believe. And the indirect subsidies add 
considerable to these. 

And those are the kinds—and that is the area that is so difficult to 
estimate. 

The CHamman. That is what I want to see. 

You are asking here a 3314-percent subsidy. That is practically 
what it is, for subsidy. 

I want to see what the Canadian subsidy will amount to. 

Mr. McKernan. We will try and make some numerical estimates 
of that, Mr. Chairm: in, and supply them. 

The CuarrMan. Prior to the time—up to what year was this indus- 
try in New England profitable so that they could replace their own 
fleet ? 

Mr. McKernan. About 1950, Mr. Chairman, the industry began to 
fee] the heavy burden of the more inexpensive foreign bottomfish 
products coming into the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Then it was due to imports and not the proper pro- 
tection through the Tariff Commission, is that correct ? 

Mr, McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And as I understand it, they had two cases where 
more protection was recommended by the Tariff Commission, but it 
was not approved by the administration. 

Mr. McKernan. That is correct. The last was in 1956; I believe 
there was a unanimous Tariff Commission decision in that respect. 

The CHarrman. Have you tables to show now if you rejuvenated 
the fleet in the manner you propose that you can show conclusively 
that it would be on a profit: able basis, the industr y? 
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Mr. McKernan. The entire industry ? 

The Cuarmman. The fishing fleet ; yes. 

Mr. McKernan. We have tables in which we have brought to- 
gether all of the information at our command. And these show that 
the fishing fleet would operate at a profit if it were rebuilt. 

The CuarrMan. Soas to replace itself? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The Cuatrrman. And you have given up all hope of getting an in- 
crease in the import duty for the protection of this? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; we have. 

The Cuatrman. If there was an increase sufficiently, then would 
they be able to finance themselves ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. You get us in a difficult position here. It is one 
agency of the Government closing the door on another agency of the 
Government. 

What is the reason given that proper protection won’t be given 
this industry in the provisions made in the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments as they are given other industries ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, Mr. Chairman, if I can answer your ques- 
tion by perhaps rephrasing it, when this unanimous tariff decision 
was announced, the President, in refusing to grant a tariff increase, 
indicated that one of the factors, one of the important factors was 
national defense; that one of the main importers was Iceland, and 
that we had important defense commitments in Iceland. 

And that this small country so dependent upon its fisheries should 
be protected, and that from the standpoint of the general welfare of 
the country, it would not be wise to impose an additional barrier on 
this. 

So my own opinion is, of course, that the New England ground fish 
fishery then has been asked to carry some load of our national de- 
fense, and that I strongly feel that some help should be given them. 

I feel this personally with all my heart, that this industry needs 
some help. And we have investigated it from every angle, Mr. Chair- 
man—biological, economic, every way we can. 

And we think this industry is in bad shape, and we think that it 
deserves, more than any other segment of the fishing industry, some 
help. 

The CHarrMan. Do you think the bill would be acceptable if provi- 
sion were made that the subsidy would be equal to those subsidies 
given in Canada? 

Mr. McKernan. I can’t speak for the industry in that regard, 
Mr. Chairman. But there is one big problem here. And that is 
that in addition to the problem of subsidization in Canada, there is 
still the problem of the difference in standard of living or difference 
in costs of production partly because of the difference in cost of 
labor, especially in the eastern maritime provinces. 

So that the subsidization itself would probably not reflect the total 
impact of the difference in Canadian price and our own. 
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So that—and then to go a little further—and I am sort of thinking 
out loud, Mr. Chairman, with your permission—I would think that 
even if we were to equalize the subsidies given the Canadian trawl 
fleet, that this would not be enough to rehabilitate our trawl fleet. 

The CHamrMAN. I have deep sympathy with this problem. 

Mr. McKernan. I know you have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMAn. I am trying to find some way that we can have an 
opportunity of success in the area where we are seeking success. 

Is there any difference in the cost of operation of a trawler in that 
area than there is in other areas of the United States ? 

Mr. McKernan. One of the major differences is the fact that the 
fleet is obsolescent. And that is not true, for example, of the trawler 
fleet on the Pacific coast of the United States, the Pacific Northwest, 
Mr. Pelly’s general district. These boats in that area are modern. 
They are smaller boats, but they are very modern. 

And while some may disagree with me, I would say that the New 
England fleet stands out all alone in American fishing fleets as being 
old and obsolete. 

The Cuairman. Why, back in the time when they were in a profit- 
able operating condition, didn’t they make some replacement ? 

Mr. McKernan. Well, now, they attempted to; and as we recon- 
struct the history of this, Mr. Chairman, it seems as though they 
attempted to, and then at the same time they were attempting to point 
out to the Government that the tariff rates were no longer realistic. 

These tariff rates had been put in years and years ago when the 
price of fish was much smaller. And so the percentage protection 
was much higher in the earlier days. And when they realized this 
and finally got all the material together and did get a favorable deci- 
sion from the Tariff Commission, why even by that time it was un- 
profitable for them, and they were in a sense using up their resources 
which should have been used to construct new vessels. 

The Cratrman. Let’s go off the record a minute and just talk. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cyatrman. You are going to get the total benefit in the way 
of a subsidy that is provided 4 

Mr. McKernan. I will try to do that. 

Mr. Dineett. Would you have any objection if that were to be 
applied to Iceland which also competes with us on the ground fish. 

The CuatrmMan. Iceland, Canada, and Germany are the principal 
competitors. 

Mr. McKernan. And Norway. Norway has been coming up the 
last year. And I will try and get it for these countries. 

Mr. Boyrx1n. Thank you so much. And we certainly have enjoyed 
hearing from you. You gave us a lot of information. And we hope 
you will rush this information chat the chairman and the other mem- 
bers have asked you for. 

Mr. McKernan. We will do our very best. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I am sorry you had to wait so long to testify. Our 
counsel went away. That is the reason we didn’t have you the next 
day as I promised you we would. You have given us a lot of in- 
formation. 
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(The following letter and information was submitted by Mr. A. W. 


Anderson for Mr. McKernan :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 


Washington, D.C., June 12, 1959. 
Hon. FRANK W. BOYKIN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation, Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, Washing. 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boykin: During my testimony before your subcommittee on Thurs- 
day, June 11, I agreed to submit certain tables and other information for the 
record. The list of tables and other data enclosed is as follows: 

Table 1. Selected wholesale frozen fishery products prices. 

Table 2. Vessels obtaining first documents as fishing craft, by areas, 1947-58. 

Table 3. Number of fishing vessels in U.S. fisheries, 1950-57. 

Table 4. Comparison of construction cost of fishing vessels. 


Table 5. Number of plants producing groundfish fillets in the United States, 
by region and State, 1939 and 1950-58. 


Table 6. Cost of fishing vessel construction differential subsidy. 
Item 1. Equipment of foreign manufacture on U.S. fishing boats. 


Item 2. Letter dated March 12, 1958, to Mr. Arnie J. Suomela from Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

Item 3. Letter dated July 22, 1958, to Congressman Bonner from Internationa] 
Cooperation Administration. 


Item 4. Letter dated May 29, 1959, to Mr. Bernard J. Zincke from Donald L, 
McKernan. 


Item 5. Statement of age of vessels in the domestic fishing fleet. 
Item 6. Construction of fishing vessels for Korea. 


Item 7. Comparison of construction costs of fishing vessels in the United 


States and Canada. 

Item 8. U.S. Government assistance to the fisheries of foreign countries. 

Item 9. Example of construction subsidy on new fishing vessels in Nova Scotia, 
Canada. 


Item 10. Construction subsidy with respect to Iceland, Norway, and West 
Germany. 


Item 11. Letter dated July 17, 1958, to Congressman Bonner from A, W, 
Anderson. 


Item 12. Canadian fisheries program, fiscal year 1957-58. 
Item 13. Fishing industry aids in foreign countries. 
Item 14. Fishing vessels requisitioned during World War II. 


Item 15. Example of construction subsidy on new fishing vessels in Newfound- 
land, Canada. 


Sincerely yours, 


A. W. ANDERSON, 
Acting Director 
(For Donald L. McKernan, Director). 
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TABLE 2—Number of vessels obtaining first documents as fishing craft, by areas, 



































1947-58 
ST TT IT eee mL lh re ee 
Area 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

| |} |_| |_| |__| sini 
New England....--------- 55] 52) 35) 36] 36) 30) -20); 23] 18] 15] 19 13 
Middle Atlantic. -..-.--.-- 64 40 44 45 34 26 19 15 13 26 23 13 
Chesapeake... ------------ 83 59 87 81 36 65 83 93 54 | 138] 104 99 
South Atlantic.....------- 1486 |} 1541 |1369 |) 153) 118 89} 116] 119 65 | 119] 130 135 
Gall...------------------- (1) () (1) 167 | 173 | 161 | 264] 313} 103| 100] 166 270 
Pacific...----------------- 415 | 348 | 327 | 231] 284;/ 203| 164; 117} 117 76 | 102 112 
Great Lakes. ------------- 45) 51 38 12| 265 13 7 6 9 6 8 10 
Algska....---------------- 123 81 96 83 71 88 53 27 35 40 48 31 
a 28 12 5 4 Siena us 3 1 3 eta, 
Puerto Rico. ------------- D loewenefeeannnlan--au agn<elengidubinwnse eee hee ho 
Virgin Islands. -..--------]------|------]------|------|------ | waniene|ssacaafscatee Baresi anaes 1 
Unknown.....------------|------]------ : i ee Perr |---- ee Bi ede cheeep et eie ene ae 

NE BD cesses 1, 300 |1, 184 |1,002 | 812 | 780 | 675 | 729| 717| 418| 521] 601| 684 
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1 Data for South Atlantic and gulf combined prior to 1950. 
TaBLE 3.—Number of fishing vessels in U.S. fisheries, 1950-57—5 net tons and 
greater 
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Year Alaska New |Middle} Chesa- South Gulf | Pacific | Lakes | Total! 





England |Atlantic| peake | Atlantic 
a ses ci Ris i ci nec nieces Sa ee 
ihc cnckedes 1, 787 868 577 500 1,074] 2,7 3, 325 661 | 11,496 
We cissnccessul Mp Oe 881 625 434 1, 123 2, 431 3, 308 661 11, 242 
WR se cdccsccccocacce 2, 009 916 653 496 1, 054 2, 634 3, 173 661 11, 005 
SE Be wideckan, Sy eek 927 688 557 1,051 2, 452 2, 960 661 10, 621 
1, 825 886 637 565 961 2, 948 3, 290 654 11,179 
TR lcccotssenawsey Bp eee 847 670 795 1, 064 3, 081 3, 548 596 11, 796 
Wahcectenceconcccn 1, 931 832 653 829 1, 169 3, 092 2, 911 557 11, 458 
We diiitencencwewsas 1, 999 800 665 873 1, 219 3, 201 3, 313 521 11, 671 


1 Exclusive of duplication. 
Source: Statistical Digests. 
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TABLE 4.—Comparison of construction cost of fishing vessels 


a 























Tons Foreign built (including | 
delivery) Domestic} Pereent. 
Type |——_——| — ———--—-; cost | age! dif. 
| Gross| Net Cost | Country | ferentia 
| | | 
| Drs paaan 
Large steel tuna clippers: | | | | ails | 
500 gross tons, 1,050 horsepower wae oss | 5 amen wosen- - was, an | 
450-ton capacity, 1,200 horsepower. -|_- |} 450,000 | Germany -.- | 850,000 | 
Small wood tuna vessels: 75 feet, 340 | 106 49 79,000 | Japan___-.-- .---| 180,000 5A 
horsepower. | | | 
Steel trawlers: | | | 
138 feet, 1,000 horsepower. - .-- 372 199 | 482,000 | Great Britain. -__- 765, 000 | 36.9 
136 feet, 1,400 horsepower - - - : oc | 369,000 | Germany ray 765, 000 51.7 | 
120 feet, 520 horsepower... ‘ 243 119 | 273, 000 do cetice | §25, 000 48, 
115 feet, 450 horsepower - . -- 241} 113! 224,000 | Norway-..-- ...| 410,000 45 
104 feet, 520 horsepower 164 111 240,000 | Germany - 7 | 480,000 | mA) 
97 feet, 340 horsepower 105,000 | Japan. | 2612 
Wood trawlers: 97 feet, 340 horsepower 151 103 | 85,000 , eee 5] 
Wood shrimp trawlers: 58 feet, 120 55 | 37 32,000 | Mexico 35, 400 | F 


horsepower. 


1 Percentage of domestic cost saved by foreign construction. 
2 Japanese-built vessel probably of lighter construction than domestic estimate, so costs may not 
comparable. 


Note.—It is difficult to obtain direct comparisons between the cost of fishing vessels built in foreig 
countries and in domestic yards because in most cases the vessels are not directly comparable. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, we have obtained costs and specifications for vessels that have been built in various 
foreign countries. We have then obtained estimates of the cost of construction of a vessel of similar speei- 
fications in this country. These have been obtained from shipyards, marine architects, and marine sur- 
veyors. In some cases the costs of domestic construction are as much as 2 years old and consequently may 
be low. This table shows that costs of construction in Norway, Germany, and Japan are from 40 to 61 
percent below domestic costs. In Great Britain they are 37 percent below domestic cost and in Spain 2 
percent below domestic costs. The cost shown for vessels constructed in foreign countries ineludes the 
estimated cost of delivery to the United States. On merchant vessels the construction differential in north- ' 
ern Europe, excluding Britain and France, is approximately 45 percent and in Japan the differential is 5 
Percent according to the Maritime Administration. This table shows the individual data. 


TABLE 5.—Number of plants ’* producing ground-fish fillets in the United States, by 
region and State, 1939 and 1950-58 


LLL LL LOL LLL ALLEL LLL TL 
Region and State 1939 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 195¢ 1957 | 1958 
New England: | | 
Maine = a nS ae she Ss 10 12 15} 14] 18 1] ll 1 5 
Massachusetts Se 51 87 79} 80} 68] 62)] 68 66 64 
Rhode Island-_-.-..-...---- es | 1 | Ries sade 
I a de De ~- 59 98 92 | 96 82 | 80 79 77 74 . 


Middle Atlantic: | 


New York............... veceeeee-| 25] 25| 26] 25] 29] 28] 32) 31] 25] 2 
New Jersey sili Sahil aad inal 6 $ 3 3 | 3 2 | 2 2 | 3 
PennsyivVanis....<..«<+-- cents : 7 ‘ |-- i A l 1 | 1} 
i ee >= 1 29 29} 28 32 30 | 35 34 | 29 2B 
Pacific coast: | | 
Oregon Sa een as — wei ane 2 } 2 | t | 5 | 5 5 6 | ’ A ! 
Washington..........-- , singine 5 12 15 15 | 16 13 13 | 13 | 12 Ll. 
. ae eias oie 5 14 7) WT oR ms) Us 19 21 z | 
COPRENE COCR. ..0cccnnecess intend 95 141] 138] 143] 135] 128] 132| 130} 124 ll 


——EEE —— — | 





1 Does not include a few plants in which ground-fish fillets were custom packed for the plants ¢ numerated 
in this table. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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[Item 1] 


EQUIPMENT OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURE ON U.S. FisHINnG Boats 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


A small quantity of foreign electronic equipment, probably not exceeding 5 
percent and consisting chiefly of depth-sounders, sonar-type fish finders, radar, 
and specialized navigation equipment, is on U.S. fishing vessels now. But the 
proportion of new equipment of foreign origin being put on U.S. fishing vessels 
has been increasing from year to year. This equipment, generally speaking, is 
not less expensive than equipment built in this country but is sold because it 
meets some specialized needs of the fishing operation. In some instances such 
equipment is sold and serviced by principal U.S. manufacturers of electronic 


equipment. 
ENGINES 


Less than 1 percent of the diesel engines providing the propulsion power of 
US. fishing vessels are of foreign manufacture, but the proportion of auxiliary 
engines is higher although probably not exceeding 6 percent. 


NETS 


Synthetic webbing imported from foreign sources was used in 1957 and 1958 
extensively for large seines on both coasts of the United States, taking an esti- 
mated peak of 25 percent of the market for nets in the tuna and menhaden 
fisheries. A recent reduction in the price of nylon has changed the situation, but 
we do not know how firm this is. 


[Item 2] 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 12, 1958. 
Mr. ARNIE J. SUOMELA, 
Commissioner, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SUOMELA: We appreciate the thoughtfulness of members of your 
staff who in connection with testimony recently given before the House Fisheries 
and Merchant Marine Committee, endeavored to have ICA verify whether recent 
ICA loans to Iceland have been used to finance procurement of fish filleting 
machines and sonar equipment for the Icelandic fishing industry. Although an 
endeavor was made to check our Controller’s records in Washington, these proved 
to be too voluminous to permit a definitive reply within the time limit allowed 
for proving the galleys of the testimony. 

We have since established through extended checking of local records by the 
U.S. Embassy in Reykjavik that the fish filleting machines and the sonor equip- 
ment were of German origin and were financed by German supplier credits. 
No such equipment has been financed under U.S. loans to Iceland. 

To the extent that the testimony referred to above may be at variance with 
the facts now available, we trust you will endeavor to have an appropriate 
correction of record made as promptly as possible. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Stuart H. VAN DYKE, 
Regional Director for Africa and Europe. 


[Item 3] 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BonNER: We have been informed by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of Interior of certain testimony on May 28, 1958, before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries by Mr. James 8S. Carlson, chair- 
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man of the New England Committee for Aid to the Ground-Fish Industry, eon. 
taining certain allegations with respect to the activities of the Internationa) 
Cooperation Administration. Mr. Carlson stated that in a meeting he had with 
Mr. Diestel of the Baader Fish Processing Machinery Co. of Luebeck, Germany, 
Mr. Diestel had shown him a copy of a contract which he had just signed jp 
Iceland for the delivery of 112 filleting and skinning machines at $48,500 each “to 
be paid for in U.S- dollars which were to come from counterpart funds.” 

ICA has made considerable effort—including examination of its own records 
and checking with outside sources of information—to ascertain whether there js 
any reason to believe that either U.S. dollar aid funds or the counterpart funds 
(belonging to the Government of Iceland) have been used for the purchase and 
import into Iceland of filleting and skinning machines. The result of ICA’s 
examination of records and of the inquiries which ICA has made is that nothing 
has been found to sustain the conclusion that U.S. dollar aid funds or counter. 
part funds have been so used. 

The ICA has also investigated the allegation of a recent sale of 112 filleting 
and skinning machines to be paid for in U.S. dollars to come from the counterpart 
fund. Nothing has been found to confirm a recent sale of this quantity of fillet- 
ing and skinning machinery. The suggestion that U.S. dollars coming from the 
counterpart fund were to be used by Iceland to make payment is equally without 
foundation since the counterpart fund consists exclusively of Icelandic krénar 
and not of U.S. dollars. 

Our inquiries have disclosed that some 48 such machines have been purchased 
by Icelandic interests from the Baader Co. financed by a 1954 loan of 44% year 
term made by a German credit institution to the Iceland Bank of Development, 
not out of U.S. dollar aid funds or counterpart funds. 

The only conclusion which ICA can draw with regard to Mr. Carison’s state- 
ment is either that he was misinformed on the subject or that there was some 
misunderstanding on his part with regard to the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations, 





{Item 4] 


May 29, 1959. 
Mr. BERNARD J. ZINCKE, 


Merchant Marine and Fisherics Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear MR. ZINCKE: In accordance with the request you made of our staff during 
a recent conference On the proposed fishing vessel construction differential sub- 


sidy, we are sending you three tables and supplementary data containing com- 
parative cost information. 


The tables are entitled as follows: 

Table No. 1: Comparison financial operating data, Boston trawlers; old large 
trawler compared with new large trawlers constructed under three different 
conditions including 40 percent subsidy. 

Table No. la: Comparison financial operating data, Boston trawlers; old large 
trawler compared with new large trawlers constructed under three different 
conditions including 40 percent subsidy (new vessels 10 percent or 15 percent 
more efficient than best 1955 vessel, which landed 4,700,000 pounds). 

Table No. 2: Comparison financial operating data, Boston trawlers, old large 


trawler compared with new large trawlers constructed under three different 
conditions without subsidy. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) A. W. ANDERSON, 


Assistant Director 
(For Donald L. McKernan, Director). 
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150 FISHING INDUSTRY 


Estimated advantages of the use of new and/or specially designed trawlers 
(expressed as expected increases over vessels currently in use) 


ssonamerlanasctnncifiachmeeetseeeineeinnininmneensiinensfcsesmeinansstetnnslieiirinnccenidenlihl a 


Calculated 
limits of | New trawler 
increase in | same size and 








Characteristic of new vessel efficiency general elvan 
with present design design 
technology 
(percent) ! 

a; 

I. Increased speed, not offset by increased fuel consump- 

SS eee ee eee neath eeabciim ai 5 0 

II. Increased range adds flexibility and reduces danger of ‘ 
‘*brokers’’ . aise eked Soe kde skeneicnees 2 0 3 

III. Increased stability in rough weather allows more effi- 
cient trawling and increases fishing days-_-....--..------ 6 0 3 

IV. Refrigeration increases length of trips, decreases number 
of trips, and thus adds productive time-..-.-......--- 10 0 3 

V. Increase in crew safety and comfort increases accom- 
plishments and attracts quality personnel. .--......--- 5 5 3 
VI. Low maintenance increases fishing time, decreases costs- 3 3 0 

VII. Increase in safety factors decreases loss of man-hours 
and favorably affects the insurance rates_........-.---- 2 2 1 

VIII. Increase in fishing power: Added horsepower increases 
amount and size of gear and ground covered---...----- 30 5 9 
Winks ccan thanccdden tek uknteesaeenekes 63 15 5 


1 Represents an estimate of net increase. Factors such as added fuel consumption at greater speeds, ete,, 
have been roughly compensated. 
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[Item 5] 
STATEMENT ON AGE OF VESSELS IN THE DOMESTIC FISHING FLEET 


The attached tables present available information on the age distribution of 
the vessels in the domestic fishing fleet. Tables 1-7 are based on available pub- 
lished reports. Table 8 is a special tabulation prepared by the Tariff Commis- 
gion from unpublished data in their files. Table 9 is a special tabulation based 
on a 10-percent random sample of the pages in Merchant Vessels of the United 
States, 1959. 


TABLE 1.—Average age of Boston Otter Trawler Fleet as of Sept. 1, 1958 











————eEO”rr 
Number of | Average age 
Boston otter trawlers vessels of vessels 
| | (years) 

eee + ~ og or wee ae ae tee a | = = 
Large (over 150 gross tons) !- asl ci cein ise thin dpe tag in atoll otuinpnnbmaa 28 | 18.0 
Meaiam (60-160 gross tons) *_..............----.----2<...- Mesensconnassecene 36 19.0 
AT i RNOUE CONS) 8 oo ai cc cnwincnatamarccduanndasananns wwones----| 8 | 39.0 


tga e ent tninentncincdsgcedgencnaundcvaugecse ae hia aca acecea lie | 72 20.8 


1 Of this group the 3 oldest were 30 years old; the 1 youngest was 6 years old. 
1 Of this group the 1 oldest was 30 years old; the 1 youngest was 1 year old. 
! Of this group the 1 oldest was 68 years old; the 1 youngest was 14 years old. 


Source: Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1958, vol. 20, No. 11, pp. 29-30. 


TaBLE 2.—Age and gross tonnage of sample of insured and noninsured vessels, 
1950-54 











Area Allsample | Insured Noninsured 
vessels vessels | vessels 

New England: | 

TOD (COND ac cn cunswiandbuducuteiavacnicieenewbne 21.3 | 19. 8 | 26. 4 

Average gross tonnage. : ‘ 57.2 | 68.1 | 20.7 

Sample vessels repor ting (number) aman . 251 193 58 
Gulf: | 

Average age (years)-.............--- asda pei ; 13.9 | 11.2 16.3 

Average gross tonnage_ Jn aii 28.0 | 42. 4 | 23.8 

Sample vessels reporting ‘(numb er) i —- : 225 | 104 | 121 
California: 

CN WN COORD) ht ete be stata taaletate 15.7 14.5 | 17.7 

Average gross tonnage -__-. i se a 73. 4 110.6 | 14.1 

Sample vessels reporting (numt er). ee 288 | 177 | 111 


Source: Tables Al-A3, Special Scientific Report—Fisheries No, 241, pp. 154-156. 


TaBLE 3.—Age and tonnage of sample vessels based on paid loss record, 1950-54 


Active wood vessels 
| Active steel | Lost wood 





Area | | vessels vessels 
| Best loss | Worst loss 
record | record 
New England: | 
I I CR ee 18 16 | 18 | 32 
Average gross tonnage a Tare 46 81 | 226 50 
Vessels in sample (number) _.-.-.---------- 52 | 53 | 11 | ll 
Gulf: | 
ON I i cetussriviasnse.nn eh anaes 13 11 | 7 | 12 
Average gross tonnage____............---- . 37 37 | 98 | 50 
Vessels in sample (number) -...-.-------- 32 33 | 9 | t 
California: 
myeee no (years).......-5.........20..2 14 14 8 21 
Average gross tonnage__..........---.---- ; 126 145 | 396 115 
Vessels in sample (number) ----.--------- 2 42 3 8 


Source: Table A-35, Special Scientific Report—Fisheries No. 241, p. 207. 
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TABLE 4.—Universe of vessels included in vessel insurance survey, New England 
’ 


1950-55 


ee 


New England 





— ———— $e 


Active vessels: 
Wood: 

Under 17 years: 
Under 43 gross tons... 
Over 42 gross tons_.-.--- 

Over 16 years: 
Under 27 gross tons... iia alae ; Soaukcakes 
Over 26 gross tons 


Steel: 
Under 12 years: 
Under 214 gross tons 


Over 213 gross tons-_- pride ae : ne 
Over 11 years: 
SY Bee NT BONE ec ced cescseseucasiencs ; ; 
Over 170 gross tons........--- Seades i 
Lost vessels: 


Wood: 
Under 25 years: 
Under 31 gross tons... .---- ‘a ; 2 
Over 30 gross tons-_-- dbsigtsnnes — ae 
Over 24 years: 
Under 36 gross tons. .-. hn pS ccc ‘ es Bi a 
ee 2. heen naan nanenn te ehemmnnn mee beube 


| a ee saliva nine asain oS me eealainoees Wis asainia le Ul bain biataia 
Source: Table B-4, Special Scientific Report—Fisheries No. 241, p. 328. 


TABLE 5.—Universe of vessels included in vessel insurance survey, g 
1950-55 





Gulf area 


Active vessels: 
Wood: 

Under 10 years: 
I tig i 3 kg ca cial iaidows eres ininsnoes Aen te tah neh Mog eee 
I sg os ak ss ncn dst Soha dws acs cato ond we tein des A eee ene 

Over 9 years: 
Under 20 gross tons 
Over 19 gross tons 


Steel: 
Under 7 years: 
Under 76 gross tons 
Over 75 gross tons 
Over 6 years: 
I eg ee ee ee ae al 
PE MN tndluncobeaidcbedespacenkousGeabvsineukasduecossesuscaawecte t 
Lost vessels: 
Wood: 
Under 10 years: 
Ih ad oa rai i aes pclae oa a a dualband eM 
I las @ awe catp oesintm mia oaeasie we eeeteadni aa wa 
Over 9 years: 
I ee ie aawetiewencdeleeels 
ce a Lee eee ee eee 


Total 


Number of 
vessels 





1 
184 


188 
187 
ll 
ll 


1 
12 








ulf area, 





Number of 
vessels 








Source: Table B-4, Special Scientific Report—Fisheries No, 241, p. 329. 
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TaBLE 6.—Universe of vessels included in vessel insurance survey, California, 























1950-55 
| 
California Number of 
| vessels 
‘ tet iF i 
Active vessels: | 
ood: | 
Under 12 years: 
Under 16 gross tons....---- : ae ai diokaion teen eatareaciaee te acacia 344 
Over 15 gross tons... cargialncirnaeata scidalateige sctecmpet Di cien ipastaleioe iain 327 
Over 11 years: 
Under 16 gross tons... -_- dea itso iaiteeameniclcem nase aed a ceieaseata iat 303 
Over 15 gross tons_. : dectansdase nc atin bats Ghjaiheed beh ice Raesteka eine eee 294 
Steel: 
Under 9 years: 
I Te I I oo cats on viens ch cen avaenasins a naar lal eat el a | 19 
Over 86 gross toms____...-_- : pndaa ‘ : anes OE 19 
Over 8 years: 
Under 360 gross tons. -.--. bate ' dailies tied ee nipiaiaicaae Mian Mi a aikelid siecle 13 
Over 359 gross tons_------ i ait stonpinetacegibeds echcecetideal ailtimatrasaintealin 12 
Lost vessels: 
Wood: 
Under 12 years: 
Under 18 gross tons___- : ae ea ihe Sa a ea | 32 
Over 17 gross tons__-- eee ee ee iiiccantteowsa ates cee 36 
Over 11 years: 
Under 69 gross tons... . 4 wabdicta i aa icine iaswaietaties 35 
Over 67 gross tons. : Semitedonae eats tee eens 38 
BN i Satncccneapidings sn ft okie ci ech ce ees alana 1,472 
ae ee ce ee oie psi 2 a i 
Source: Table B-4, Special Scientific Report-Fisheries No. 241, p. 330. 
TABLE 7.—Age of Maine groundfish otter trawler vessels, 1957 
Age group | Number of | Average 
| vessels age ! 
ae a ‘ —_ anne ee ai 
Under 10 years old----- = isk hal Sea pow war iba DE iis cnaanetesues 
Over 10 years old.---..-- ayea , aa tat ihe Spadina s.ineg eed ee daenES De Svaniwacgn sees 
Over 20 years old = in ; i ol 26 | 29 


BE pnw renee se cnne . ah ; sie tea 63 | 19 


1 Age groups are not additive. 


Note.—The average useful life of a large trawler is considered to be 25 years; small craft, 12 to 15 years 
of hard use. 


Source: New England Fisheries Subsidies Hearings before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
éries, pp. 49-51, House of Representatives on H.R. 10529, May 27, 28, and June 10, 1958. 


TABLE 8.—Number of tuna boats, by type and age class, as of 1957 


Year built (years) seine boats 2 boats 3 


| | 
| Age of boat Purse | Albacore | Bait 
boats! | 


meer On @eriler...............-... : =o 17 or More.- 2 5 | 8 
1941-45. Sk a Svea __...| 12 to 16...- 5 | 18 | 14 
1946-50_._.__- oe be iene : TIL... 11 90 | 71 
1951-55___._- nei lan a s dha I as 8 | 87 | 40 
Mee-67........ mr a a zl 7 J 1 or less_._--| 0 27 5 

Number of boats in sample_-- ides ies : 26 227 138 





! Carrying capacity of tuna averages 100 tons. 
? Carrying capacity of tuna averages 416 tons. 
‘Carrying capacity of tuna averages 243 tons. 


Source: Special tabulation of sample boats included in tuna investigation conducted by the Tariff Com- 
Mission in 1957. 


Number 

Carrying capacity of bait boats: of boats 
Under 100 tons__- ; eta Sa 2 =3 ue 

101 to 200 tons___ j : Ate tel Urael Soars eee 36 

201 to 300 tons__-_ ek, Saati de 54 
301 to 400 tons__- : i roy) g) cae see ee 34 


401 or more tons 
45072—59 11 
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[Item 6] 
CONSTRUCTION OF FISHING VESSELS FOR KOREA 


The Jedong Industrial Co. of Korea is attempting to borrow from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to build 10 fishing vessels for the Korean fishing industry, The 
loan application of this company indicates that the vessels will be imported but 
does not specify the country in which the vessels will be built. It is assumed 
that they will be builtin Japan. 


[Item 7] 


Comparison of construction costs of fishing vessels in the United States and 





Canada 

= mame aaa jt iam inihaiacngita ati iele nonionic 

1955 1957 Percent. 
Type | foreign Built in Canada domestic |age differ. 

{| cost | | cost ential 
Wood trawlers, 151 gross tons_____..........--.--] $147,000 | Quebec eo $175, 000 1 16.0 
iawn eine ms eee emi jgviaannwnininan gains .---| 141,000 | Prince Edward Island 175, 000 19.0 
iis pac eearenesinen Shddcterebasenannaccdnn| Pe | CCOUn meOee , | 175, 000 40 
tines aire cee eae ae (aeasncncosnbussedccal BEAL MOS | INO TORRE non cmad 175, 000 33.0 
ae soln ieee encanto pitashihacnameennaet } 143,000 | Canada-.---- -----| 175.000 18,3 


1 Note that the comparisons made above are for different years—Canada 1955, United States 1957. Due 
to increased costs in Canada it is estimated that the present percentage differentials would be considerably 
less than those given above. 


NotTe.—The Department of Fisheries in Canada in August 1956 published results of the study on vessel 
costs. The average costs were: $971 per gross ton in Quebec, $935 in Prince Edward Island, $1,113 in Nova 
Scotia, and $773 in Newfoundland. The general average was $948. 

The Maritime Administration does not use Canadian construction costs in subsidy computations, 


[Item 8] 
U.S. GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO THE FISHERIES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
REPORT TO THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FISH AND WILDLIFE 
Item 11 of the Recommendations at the November 14 and 15, 1957, Meeting 


(By DeVora R. Alexander, Branch of Economics, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the devastation caused by the hostilities during World War II 
and the desire of various governments to improve the economic well-being of un- 
derdeveloped nations, the U.S. Government has provided considerable funds for 
the rehabilitation and development of fisheries in foreign countries. The more 
important programs involving direct assistance by this Government and the 
expenditures include: 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
CAFE Bi oii ei re 5 asda te 

The Expanded Program of Technical Assistance of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization_-_________-_ a ec ah ad ee es 2, 000, 000 

International Cooperation Administration___________ 9, 500, 000 


$19, 000, 000 


I sh NT BS oh ai ges aia 30, 500, 000 


Tables showing these amounts in as much detail as was available appear later 
in this report. 

In addition, an amount of approximately $60 million was made available by 
Congress in 1947 and 1948 to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) to be spent on fishery supplies for Japan. Undisclosed amounts may 
have been used for direct relief rather than for the equipment of the Japanese 
fishing fleet. 

Since 1948 local currency counterpart funds have been available to foreign 
countries as a result of the operation of the Marshall plan and subsequent pro- 
grams now administered by the International Cooperation Administration. 
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gome of these funds have been used to finance rebuilding or development of the 
fishing industry or merchant and fishing fleets of those countries. A total of 18 
countries have set aside the equivalent of $181,760,000 in counterpart funds for 
this purpose. Funds amounting to about $13 million were used for foreign 
fisheries. fj 

Under lend-lease some amounts were used to aid the fisheries of our allies 


during the war. 
INTRODUCTION 


Since the beginning of World War II, the U.S. Government, through 
the various programs of foreign aid, military assistance, membership in inter- 
national agencies, etc., has played an important part in the rehabilitation and 
development of the fishery industries in some European and Asian countries. 

The expenditures for these programs have not been inconsiderable, especially 
if viewed on an accumulative basis. This study was undertaken to obtain 
some statistical data and other material indicating the total amount spent by this 
Government for the benefit of fisheries of foreign countries. 

The material presented here covers some of the more important programs that 
have been instrumental in the rebuilding of the war-devastated fisheries in some 
countries and in developing the fisheries in others. 

The study is not an exhaustive one; nor is it presented in as much detail as 
may have been possible had time and personnel permitted. Many of the records 
of the various Government agencies which were engaged in this type of assist- 
ance are now in dead storage. A complete review of all the documents would 
have necessitated the use of a much larger staff and more time than the study 
appeared to warrant. Even current records do not show as much detail as 
was thought desirable. 

The following material represents approximately 2 months’ study and research 
on the part of a staff member of the Branch of Economics. It is indicative of 
the types of assistance given by the U.S. Government to foreign fisheries and 
the amount of the funds involved in carrying out the various programs. 

The programs discussed in the following pages are arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, in chronological order. The lend-lease program is mentioned here, al- 
though the aid given to foreign fisheries under this program stemmed from 
entirely different causes than the post-World War II programs. 

The first important “foreign aid” program which may actually have benefited 
the fisheries of other countries was that of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA). Under this program, approximately 
$35 million of fisheries equipment was distributed to 10 countries. It is esti- 
mated that the U.S. Government supplied a little more than $19 million for 
this purpose. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) has 
been in operation since 1945. The U.S. Government has been the principal con- 
tributor, but since the total budget of this agency is relatively small, the amount 
contributed by the United States has not been very large. 

The fisheries of Japan were one of the first of the Japanese industries to be 
rehabilitated under the auspices of the supreme commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers (SCAP). Detailed information on this program is not readily available. 

The International Cooperation Administration and its predecessor organiza- 
tions have operated since 1948. The numerous programs of that agency include 
some which cover various phases of fishing. Four tables which give such de 
tailed information as was readily available are presented in this report. 

In addition, the U.S. Government has participated in various international 
fisheries commissions. The annual appropriations for these activities have been 
relatively small. 

All of these programs are explained in further detail in the following sections. 


LEN D-LEASE 


One of the ‘largest of the U.S. Government “foreign aid” programs was that 
provided by the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1943. 

The principal recipient countries were those of the British Commonwealth, 
the Soviet Union and China. 

The main purpose of the Lend-Lease Act was the provision of “defense arti- 
cles” to the governments of the countries whose defense was deemed vital to 
the defense of the United States. Consequently, over half of all lend-lease aid 
consisted of fighting equipment—planes, tanks, guns, ships, ete. Various serv- 
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ices, such as the use of ships for transporting, accounted for another large part 
of this program. 

In addition, various food products were purchased for distribution to the 
American allies. These purchases, which included a considerable amount of 
canned fish, were made for the purpose of satisfying the food requirements of 
the military and civilian population of the recipient countries. 

During the operation of this program, there appears to have been some aid 
given through shipyard work on Soviet Union fish factory ships paid for from 
lend-lease funds and also fish-processing equipment furnished to the Icelandic 
fish processing industry. 

production and essential services. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, organized jp 
late 1943, and liquidated March 31, 1949, was one of the most important for. 
eign assistanec programs. Its purposes included : 

1. Provision of food, clothing and shelter ; 

2. Prevention of pestilence and restoration of normal health; 

3. Return of prisoners and exiles to their homes ; and 

4. Aid to devastated countries in resuming industrial and agricultura] 

The rehabilitation of fisheries was an essential part of the agricultural pro- 
gram in some of the countries receiving assistance from UNRRA. The amount 
spent by UNRRA for fisheries equipment during the period of operation was 
$34.8 million, of which it is estimated that the U.S. Government contributed 
$19 million (table 1). 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Food and Agriculture Organization was organized in 1945 and is one of 
the international agencies to which the United States contributes a large 
percentage of the costs of operations. The regular work of FAO has been broadly 
divided into four categories. 


1. Collecting and disseminating statistical, economic, and technical in- 
formation ; 

2. Encouraging and organizing intergovernmental consultation and action; 

3. Acquainting governments and their peoples with the objectives of FAO, 
its activities and results; and 

4. Provision of direct help and assistance and advice to member govern- 
ments. (With the development of the technical assistance program, men- 
tioned below, this activity has, to a very large degree, been removed from 
the projects financed from the regular budget. ) 


Much of the regular work of the Fisheries Division of FAO is designed to 
benefit all member governments, e.g., the Yearbook of Fisheries Statistics, the 
World Fisheries Abstracts, and the FAO Fisheries Bulletin. 

In addition, the total annual FAO budget of approximately $6 million is small 
when compared with the other types of programs and assistance. Nevertheless, 
that agency is considered herein to make this report as inclusive as possible. 

From table 2 it can be seen that the U.S. Government contributed about $19 
million from 1946 through 1958. 


The expanded program of technical assistance 


The purpose of the expanded program of technical assistance is to help un- 
derdeveloped countries to strengthen their national economy through the develop- 
ment of their industries and agriculture (including fisheries) with a view to 
promoting their economic and political independence, and to insure the attain- 
ment of higher levels of economic and social welfare for their entire popula- 
tions. 

This program enables the international organizations to provide expert advice 
and assistance and training facilities. Assistance, however, is given only in re 
sponse to requests from government. 

All governments which are members either of the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, the International Civil Aviation Organization, or the World Health 
Organization are invited to participate in the program. To finance the program 
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all the above governments are invited to make voluntary contributions to a spe- 
gal account, separate from the budgets of the United Nations and of special- 
jzed agencies. 

Under the expanded program, the voluntary contributions of these nations, 
poth developed and underdeveloped, are pooled in a fund by means of which 
assistance is rendered by the international organizations to the countries which 
request it. 

With a limited number of exceptions, most contributions are made in the ecur- 
rency of the contributing country. These can be used only in three ways: by 
employing nationals of the countries concerned as experts; by sending fellows 
for training to the countries; and by purchasing supplies and equipment within 
the countries. 

Table 3 is a brief summary of the expenditures of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations under the expanded program for technical 
assistance for fisheries projects from the date of inception (1949) through 1957. 
As in the case of the FAO regular programs, the funds received from the mem- 
per governments are pooled and the amount actually contributed by the U.S. 
Government toward the fisheries programs cannot be determined. An approxi- 
mation was arrived at, however, by applying the percentage the United States 
contribution is to the whole, to the estimated amount expended by FAO for 
fisheries. On this basis, it is estimated that approximately $2,000,000 was made 
available by the United States. 


SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED POWERS 


During the occupation, the rehabilitation of the Japanese fisheries was one of 
the responsibilities of the supreme commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP). 
The importance and magnitude of this program are indicated by the fact that 
Japan, to a greater extent than any other nation, had developed the resources 
of the sea to supply food and employment for its people and commerce for its 
economy. 

The SCAP program included : 

1. The restoration of the fishing fleet by the construction of new boats; 

2. The importation of fishing supplies, especially textile fibers, preserva- 
tives for nets and petroleum products; and 

3. Improved technology through advice and guidance by SCAP fishery 
specialists and others. 

For the most part, fishing materials were paid for from U.S. relief funds, 
namely, government and relief in occupied areas, commonly termed “GARIOA.” 
By the spring and summer of 1947 Japanese wartime stockpiles of materials 
used by the Japanese fishing industry had been exhausted. An emergency al- 
lotment of more than $15 million was made available by the U.S. Congress in 
late 1947, and additional funds totaling nearly $45 million were spent for fishery 
supplies during the following year. 

Because of the very complicated accounting and operational system of the 
U.S. Occupation Forces in occupied Japan, it is difficult to determine what 
amounts were actually used as direct grants to the Japanese fisheries for the 
purpose of this report. It is reported, however, that a considerable part of 
these funds were spent for fuel oil, extra food rations and other consumer 
goods for the fishermen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


The International Cooperation Administration, or the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, as it was then known, was established by the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948 (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) to: 

1. Promote industrial and agricultural (including fisheries) production 
in the participating countries; 

2. Further the restoration or maintenance of the soundness of European 
curren¢ies, budgets, and finances ; and 

3. Facilitate and stimulate the growth of international trade of partici- 
pating countries with one another and with other countries by appropriate 
measures, including reduction of barriers which may hamper trade. 

Information is not readily available whereby a report could be made on all 
expenditures for all types of assistance to the fisheries in all countries in which 
ICA and its predecessor organizations have operated since 1948. For the most 
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of that time fisheries assistance was carried out as a part of various programs 
in which assistance to the fisheries, in most cases, was not separately docy- 
mented nor were separate accounts kept. 

A new system of programing and records on approvals of and obligations for 
expenditures for projects was initiated in July 1954. One of the identifiabje 
fields of activity is “fisheries.” To the extent that the U.S. operations mig. 
sions had specific projects in the field of fisheries the projects approved and 
the amounts of money authorized to be expended for fisheries projects can be 
identified. The expenditures for those countries in which such fishery projects 
were approved covered the expenses of U.S. technicians, training of the foreign 
nationals, together with materials and equipment needed as a part of the tech. 
nical cooperation program. Table 4 lists all of the fishery programs which were 
obligated between July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1958, by country. These do not 
represent actual expenditures since some of the obligations incurred have not 
yet been expended. 

Although complete data regarding expenditures for fisheries projects prior 
to July 1, 1954, are not readily available, it was possible to obtain from other 
sources which made use of various news releases, information bulletins, ete, 
some indication of the type and extent of the aid given to various countries 
during the earlier period of the program. The information thus compiled has 
been summarized and is presented in table 5. It should not be regarded ag q 
complete tabulation of assistance given prior to July 1, 1954, but merely as an 
indication of the type and extent of aid given the countries during the period. 


Counterpart funds 


Currently under the ICA nonmilitary programs there are what are known 
as “local currency counterpart” accounts. Counterpart funds are generated 
by various foreign governments by matching with their own currencies, dollar 
grant aid (usually nonmilitary aid) extended by the International Cooperation 
Administration and its predecessor agencies. These special accounts, as pro- 
vided in the original legislation, are “held or used within such country for such 
purposes as may be agreed to between such country and the Administration 
in consultation with the National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems * * * for a variety of purposes consistent with the 
objectives of the act.” <A portion of these counterpart deposits is usually 
reserved for the U.S. use; the balance is used by the participating country for 
the purposes agreed to by ICA that are in furtherance of the mutual security 
program. The ICA or the U.S. Government does not have possession of or 
spend the foreign countries’ portion of counterpart funds. They belong to and 
are disbursed by the country concerned, once ICA has authorized the country 
to withdraw specific amounts within an approved program. 

A total of 18 countries, 8 of which are European countries, have set aside 
counterpart funds for the purpose of rebuilding or developing their fisheries 
and/or their merchant and fishing fleet. The amounts earmarked by the 
countries for these purposes from the beginning of the program, April 3, 1948, 
through June 30, 1958, totaled the equivalent of $181,760,000 (table 6). Of 
this amount, an equivalent of $13 million were withdrawn for various fisheries 
projects, such as the importation of gear, engines, nets, and other equipment 
for fishing boats; technological assistance in preservation, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of fisheries; and the construction of new or the rebuilding of fishing 
vessels (table 6a). 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


Among the other activities of the U.S. Government has been membership 
in various international fisheries commissions, such as the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, the International Pacific Halibut Commission, the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, ete. These various com- 
missions were entered into by the United States for the mutual benefit of all 
participating member governments. The expenditures made by this Govern- 
ment in support of these organizations cannot, therefore; be considered strictly 
as part of the assistance given to foreign fisheries. 
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gome of the international commissions have been in existence for many 
years. For example, the International Pacific Halibut Commission was first 
established between the United States and Great Britain in 1923; the most 
recent agreement is between the United States and Canada and was entered 
into in 1953. The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission (sockeye) 
nas been in existence since May 1930 and the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Commission was organized in 1949. The funds appropriated by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for 6 years as its share of the expenditures for some of these com- 
missions are shown in table 7. 


Taste 1—United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration—Value of 
fisheries equipment distributed by recipient country during entire period of 
operations, 1943-49 

{In thousands of dollars] 

















Estimated 

Country | Fisheries re- | amount of 

habilitation U.S. con- 

tribution ! 
Albania. - - -- oes Sacindultnaeok kha omen gla elenaede dees ok Ae 210. 4 115.7 
EE aan ccsincQoenansdinccaknwbneuasionciansee tn aces cena | 99. 8 54.9 
eo  . Baie neces gtlahia aan chocabnh se aa etal sm 21, 038. 1 11, 570.6 
Dodecanese Islands------ ceca wae 51.7 28. 4 
Finland. ..-.------- 2) 232. 4 127.8 
G.......--- : Sean nee cee ne a ee a 5, 066. 5 2, 786. 6 
Greek fisheries (nonsupply) - - - - - ‘ ; 4 Lc caeetal 25.0 13.8 
Poland..----- risers : : waeaets Loe aeenee 4, 635. 3 2, 549. 4 
Ukranian, 8.S.R-_--.------ ee ‘ , ‘ singe ct aig alae 633. 3 348. 3 
Yugoslavia - ------ wee SO eaade dann meee - a Seance eieemae 2, 823. 2 1, 552.8 
EE vk tnininnncwadons -ckpeckvcdnanasgedws$ektbheonacowbauishiouiretien 34, 815. 7 19, 148.3 


1 Based on percentage of U.S. contribution to UNRRA. 


TABLE 2.—F'00d and Agriculture Organization, regular program, 1346-59 





| 
Expenditure | Estimated Estimate of 


or budget | amount for Estimated amount of 
| allocation for | adminis- total for U.S. contri- 
fisheries | trative fisheries bution allo- 


division ! 


and other 
services 2 


division 


cable to FAO 
fisheries 3 








enn an cb ablavuseeebansmaes $11, 693 $18, 000 $30, 000 $7, 500 
a, eee a 87, 841 | 67, 000 155, 000 39, 000 
atc as oe ant cucaeecdanwdarl 144, 313 | 42, 000 | 186, 000 50, 000 
a oe Se 229, 649 160, 000 381, 000 103, 000 
ae ae eg er at iar a eas | 256, 030 | 191, 000 447, 000 120, 000 
gS 6 eee ees eee 207, 371 | 166, 000 | 373, 000 101, 000 
icc dhe atee ccs cae oudetosacwonstooke 295, 870 | 223, 000 519, 000 155, 000 
RR Oat Sree ee ho pene nad eee ae 362, 668 | 158, 000 | 521, 000 156, 000 
a ati a aa ee ee 401, 032 138, 000 | 569, 000 171, 000 
TE ce ed 473, 950 | 200, 000 674, 000 202, 000 
oe apa aa IS Ae ie a Rea 579, 565 | 224, ONO | 804, 000 247, 000 
Sg oe. Sisal Sukh occlaey ddines 558, 300 | 219, 000 | 777. 000 238, 000 
a eae eee een ath ae acta 659, 600 | 250, 000 | 910, 000 296, 000 
en etd toc cccedn ieee 242, 000 864, 000 280, 000 


622, 500 | 


1 Covers salaries, allowances, travel, meetings and, in some years consultants’ fees and documents. 

2 Consists of a proportional amount of the cost of rent, furniture and equipment, office supplies, library 
and translating facilities, editing and printing, etc. 

‘Based on percentage of U.S. contribution to FAO regular program. 

4 Estimated. 
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Estimated cost of food and agriculture organization, expanded techni- 


cal assistance program for fisheries and estimated amount of U.S, contribution 


from inception to 1957 


OO 


Year and item 





a to December 1951: 
irect costs. -__- 
ES ee ae ee ee 


aL re ceca thrat recat 


Recipient countries: India, Ceylon, Ecuador, Thailand, Haiti, Pakis- | 


tan, Chile, and Brazil. 
1952: 

PERE. <0 ecdanccesade -« pimcanddcnde say Gebddectiueeeese 

IOGWEC OOSt8.. 2-62 46-00--- 


- SS agape oN ae 


Recipient countries: India, Ceylon, Ecuador, Syria, Yugoslavia, 
Thailand, Libya, Haiti, Israel, Pakistan, Chile, Somaliland, Brazil, 
Finland, Iraq, Turkey, Panama, Liberia, and Indonesia. 

1953: 
Oountry costs £.............. 
Regional cost$§ 3__..........-- 
Administrative costs_-.-.- 


NS hh oh ds: anni tts x ke Piaeeedeens 
Recipient countries: Brazil, British Guiana, Ceylon, Chile, Domini- 
ean Republic, Ecuador, Finland, Haiti, India, Israel, Liberia, Pakistan, 

Panama, Saudi Arabia, Somaliland, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Iraq, and 

Thailand. 

1954: 
Country costs 3.__..._.-- 
Regional costs 3___- Sadie 
Administrative costs. ...-..--- 

ee Sos tex cabic nna anene sees ens 
Recipient countries: Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 

Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, Guate.nala, Haiti, 

Honduras, India, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Saudi 

Arabia, Somaliland, Thailand, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. 


naa dcaiastniah Bena ieaddvndninankihanescnbnhehouncnne 
Regional costs 3____- Eee nade dianen 
Administrative costs. .........-....---..-- Ticnekocueneuda oakbbas eas 


Ne gs wl eae ect ke res eer eee 


Recipient countries: Not available. 
1956: 
Country costs 3 
I CE ti dives nicki ees Get ninsnkonheteedeiucunbdn ane <e- 
Administrative costs 


Recipient countries: Not available. 
57: 
SNE CON Fein ewecennumnnnes vinkcaeachotemds Sudimiin wenisitainaunnmbammeaaie 
Regional costs 3 
Administrative costs... .-- 


Total 


Recipient countries: Not available. 


aa 











FAO-ETAP 
expenditure 


$56, 107 
20, 800 
76, 907 


$28, 461 
97, 913 
426, 374 


308, 488 
28, 101 
80, 000 


416, 589 


295, 293 


70, 170 | 


72, 000 
437, 463 


604, 906 
87, 190 
75, 000 


767, 096 


800, 519 


626, 089 | 
71. 000 | 
85, 000 | 





782, 089 


Estimated 
U.S. contri. 
bution! 


ee 


$33, 700 
12, 400 


a 


46, 100 

















} 














1 Based on the ratio of the U.S. contribution pledged to total pledges. 
2 Estimates based on the ratio of direct costs applied to total costs. 


3“*Country costs” represent those costs entered into for assistance in, or benefit of, a particular country; 
“regional costs’’ represent costs entered into for several countries of a particular area, as training centers 


seminars, etc. 
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qaste 4.—International Cooperation Administration, amounts obligated for 
fisheries projects, cumulative July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1958 
{In thousands of dollars] 
f Region and country Project Amount | Total 
amount 
ee io — i 
Far East.--.----------------------|---------------------------------------+----------- 4, 656 
DID Sa -t 5 iden sues Fisheries conservation.-_.._...........--.-------- 35 35 
| Be co-- ntatsccanswsessiss Ocean fisheries improvement--_- a a tee IB NAsw.. 
| Fishing fleet rehabilitation 1 improvement Stat all MiMi cece 
Fish propagation _- we ies 7 ‘ 
MN AS CXR CORTE corcierencc dn nia nel tetanic 24 1 224 
IN, cntinnd wdc cedom wei Expansion and modernization of marine fisheries- 6 t.....<<. 4 
Expansion of inland fisheries_ ; : 27 519 
ag icin anise tated .| Fisheries rehabilitation oe 3, 203 3, 203 
Ts ascites SOE Inland fish culture _- 13 13 
IE cnustinnesinbiws Pisnerien Gevenemment. . ... . ono ccc cn encwn 66 66 
eis cores ica cence Fisheries Din caccctienad diy nae eens 112 112 
SRE Sepals Jock aks cae Development of— 
Inland fisheries- saci ee caine a ea BO Ecccuaeceond 
PE riiintesccccnccasdcumnecics | 465 484 
nen MONTES) DOIG... Suet h GUase deeds eile dee dene nen aeuccegeaaaseaeaas ae 
} ETS divisw enacts bamdmedine= Expansion and modernization of marine and in- 2, 847 2, 847 
land fisheries. 
obs sanhennewe encod, Development and completion of canning factory 189 189 
in the Bandar Abbas region of Persian Gulf. | 
SN din ok acdc dabecubon Fisheries_--_- -= a ‘ 1 1 
Pakistan 5 Karachi fish harbors- -_--_-------- 476 sian 
Fisheries development: 
West Pakistan - han 1 esd ml 581 ake 
East Pakistan__- Ses oaeteneaenelal 343 | 1, 400 
Turkey .| Purse seine fishing specialists_.........---..--.- 8 8 
United Arab ‘Republic Pond fisheries, Delta Lake. -...........-.------- 20 . 20 
\ (Egypt). ah 
CE is nncnnct bes nakuadedsaaa|sctegudegue sekdeetineravcese cans ina sibbuaemned men leoaaeen ee 257 
I Ss hah cca aies Fisheries development ---_._.......-.---.--..---- 26 26 
ie 0: nia hiaibaluaeeracbaete Marine and fresh water fisheries.............---- | 61 61 
a iiininceesiepaieiciaistinaiinat costae Aid to commercial fisheries_......-....---- nears 45 45 
Naas occ cas adie dae Picaried Geren. iste nccceccnacs 125 | 125 
ON ovina a cates ds pues euees saul ult oC A LR bit ascii} 14 
I sid cecSccecieesiedh occctseantoaaioed Canning industry team for the fish industry—3d | Si cuca 
country. 
Fish byproduct utilization.............---------- Ps aceeoee 
Herring procsasing SOGGY... ..0.ccccaccaccccene= 1 | 6 
CIDR ric incicacdackunwat Rk oak ee a eee 8 | 8 
ono =U icin wncdacbicashAusyusaiueaneasckuasariudensndoenoaneneiare Das ear 3 | a 
UMN crass acini Suk tmae SA as ee oe ea ee 22 22 
i a Fisheries development program. --........-..-..-} 121 121 
heel isso 
nN I I la ee 9, 535 


1 An additional $3,000,C00 equivalent in U.S.-owned Taiwan currency 


Source: International Cooperation Administration. 


was reported to have been approved. 
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TABLE 5.—International Cooperation Administration—Supplemental table 
and grants made prior to July 1, 1954, and probably not covered by other 


on ICA assistance 
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Country Year Project 
| 
a Sacer acial 10-year, 3-percent loan for purchase of equipment 
for production of herring oils, etc. 
ib saticewtecawgei cane Secs Importation of paper for packing fish_- ae 
NO 2 Pcikeadcdsncannawal 1950 Costs for U.S. fishery expert for 2-month study___- 
PEE edo sikcndaecdcconuse 1948_......| Value of raw cotton earmarked for fishnets________ 
a eee 1950....... Cost of U.S. travel and subsistence for Norwegian 
hydrographic surveyor. 
Oe aE Nissin Loans for modernization of retail fish stores_....___ 
Acquisition and installation of fishmobiles_______. 
Technological research - - ------ Baca pice 
Committee for fisheries education. ..........__ 
Scholarships in fishing industry. -----.-....._.___. 
I io Si was ecries --| 1951 | Purchase of tinplate for canning of fish. ___- 
OEE Ee ee 1951 Sonceill hones alata cone. ao eet eer en ccaeiae : wR 
ee IP, wis senses 6-month authorization of ECA aid approved for 
| purchase of— | 
3 fishing vessels_ ------ ita tin ss Soe 
60 small motorized boats and engines. 600,000 | 
15 larger boats from Japan_------ 255, 000 
Scientific instruments. - 18,000 
Research vessel from Netherlands... 225, 000 
NINE iiss, cin cone ticiitininer 1953.......| Purchase of fishing vessels, equipment and gear._. 
PHI io i cscennnddinnced $0083. isis} BOOMS. ccsctens ete Ssteaes ‘ 
Improving market and distribution of fishery 
products. 
ins dncucvecdunncsande NOGB. wi icc Purchase of trawlers and equipment from United | 
States, United Kingdom, and Japan. 
BN tb edinvinnacbeennaced Prior to Purchase of electrical apparatus, engines, turbines, 
July and scientific instruments. 
1954. 
ee a Prior to Loan fund for small-boat fishermen _-.--........ 
July Rebuilding war-damaged fish markets _-_-. 
1954 Purchase of 3 high-speed vacuum canners- -- 
PE ccniaecicnicncsnssasee Se Development of modern fishery facilities in 
Karachi. 
PS snticindceiusadesiabcacdcnnnied 








’ loang 
tables 


Amount 


—___ 


Thousands 
$2, 300 


60 


6 
350 
2 


70 
42 
56 
98 
56 
200 
600 


1, 368 
115 
395 
526 


190 
145 
270 

2 


3 
750 


7, 641 





1 According to the source, these amounts were part of the local currency proceeds set aside in accordance 
with sec. 115(k) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (counterpart). 
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TABLE 6a.—Withdrawals of country-owned counterpart funds for fishery 
projects and fishing fleet, fiscal years 1949-58 


[Thousand dollars equivalents] 











a 
Cumulative lo 

Region and country total Region and country a 

through |! through 
June 1958 June 1958 

ae a neice 

Total, all countries.............- ee ee ee ee ee 8, 306 

ae ee 

i istics ntccisc essai deleiatineantatedee sieslatibes 3, 808 I inci stasis nisarinnltieeticincoucaioa 7 

acini CPI CO ONWEID) «onus cow scccccccune 3, 223 

IR vide snccndnntgen ks ancets 177 MO NGR ip ss hoa a ceacwcematts 3, 455 

ER ROBE LE EET 1, 448 MO iiide canuah cexuendincacetvad 872 

France. --_..- pie coant aba sien ap wat ececaeewen REE er cndncechusneestasannwnee 9 

Germany (Federal Republic) ---...|.-...-.--.-- SF DOU nso bwanae~snsasewownsey 305 

Ercan geatasaneoesene cones 981 Ve occa icaawasssdesceeeee 415 

PRED pec ccgaese sun cednoe 263 =—— 

ER hs wisicadh.cdiniesantackcter ais x BONA THOME Bp rsiidic dc cetcnuucssncdacumbecs 839 

aint cihieninkunknakinnde ie (1) 

cate duabacusctiecekonsxnaae 656 

Or cunncenevenuenuneawenduntial 178 

ND :. .. Katana Hhcineoanceakun 5 











1 Not available, 
Source: Compiled by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service from data furnished by International Cooperation 
Administration. 


TABLE 7.—Amount of funds appropriated for international fisheries commissions, 
fiscal years 19538-—54—1958—59 











Agency 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 | 1958-59 
| 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- | | | 
ck mcisinknpndaedudetian diac nduue | $107, 000 | $115, 445 | $197,290 | $352,725 | $362,500 | $363,000 
International Commission for the North- 


west Atlantic Fisheries. -.............-- 4, 690 3, 885 3, 885 3, 885 5, 030 5, 250 
International Pacific Halibut Commission. 48, 000 49, 750 94, 110 97, 170 109, 000 111, 000 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries | 


ES ccsdls au cdehapeeabesanen 135,000 | 139,500 | 141,295 | 173,550 | 181,050 233, 000 
International Whaling Commission-_-_-_---- 420 420 420 420 420 600 
International North Pacific Fisheries 

II nicnccek- canes ihwchll gcdaciipamkenmees 11,000 | 13,000 12, 837 15, 650 17, 650 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission.........|....-..---]-------- ad 615, 000 | 969, 100 900, 000 
Expenses of U.S. Commissioners..........|---.------ 5, 000 5, 000 10, 000 11, 250 14, 400 

I ccbawinatkindkccvcabunspasunsa 295,110 | 325,000 | 455, 000 11, 265, 587 |1, 654, 000 | 1,644, 900 























DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1959. 
Mr. STILLMAN WRIGHT, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. WRIGHT: In accordance with your recent telephone request, we are 
attaching herewith copy of application for Development Loan Fund loan in the 
amount of $1,700,000 for ships for pelagic long line fishing industry received 
from Jedong Industrial Co., Ltd., Seoul, Korea. 

We request that this application be reviewed by the Department of the In- 
terior, and that comments be forwarded to this office for use in our considera- 
tion of the project. We would appreciate having this information as soon as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH S. Toner, Secretary. 


~~) 
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[Department of State press release No. 355] 


Unirep StaTES Makes Loans To Assist FINNISH BANK FINANCE CONSTRUCTION 


OF SMALL VESSELS 


The United States today signed an agreement lending the equivalent of 
$5 million in U.S.-owned Finnish currency to the Industrial Mortgage Bank of 
Finland to enable the bank to finance construction of small vessels for the 
Finnish coastal and near seas fleet. 

The ships, which will not exceed 2,500 deadweight tons in size, will be built 
in Finnish shipyards. 

The loan is being made by the International Cooperation Administration 
from Finnmarks received by the United States from the sale of agricultural 
commodities such as wheat, tobacco, and cotton to Finland under provisions of 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 

The loan was made to the Industrial Mortgage Bank, a private corporation, 
at the request of the Government of Finland, which is guaranteeing repayment. 
The Finnish Ambassador, Richard R. Seppala, signed the loan agreement on be- 
half of the bank as well as his Government. Lynn U. Stambaugh, First Vice 
President of the Export-Import Bank of Washington, signed for the United 
States. The Export-Import Bank will administer the loan for ICA. 

The loan will be repayable over a period of 30 years at 4 percent interest if 
repaid in dollars and 5 percent if repaid in Finnmarks. There is a 4-year grace 
period for principal repayments. 

The Department of State advised the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries that 
no part of this loan would be used to build fishing vessels. 


[Item 9] 


EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY ON NEW FISHING VESSELS IN Nova Scorta, 
CANADA 


Canada has a twofold aid plan; a direct Federal subsidy of $165 per gross ton 
and a Provincinal subsidy that varies, with some Provinces making no grant and 
others adding a limited grant to the Federal subsidy. The example is that of 
Nova Scotia, which has no Provincial subsidy. 

To construct a 65-foot dragger of 60-61 gross tons at a cost of $70,000. 


Canada—Nowa Scotia subsidy 


PIII PTR cc i ci a ec aa cla amino ttc areal a $70, 000 
CGNIE, CLOW TDR SEROTEC, TY WTR ces cisccsianins nah atten acetic eesemsetecnaiecese 13, 600 
I COUN i a il 10, 000 
weevueere! loan at normal interest...g uo ccc senesstenianekeemniedl 46, 400 

FU gc See hcioasiasais pcioaapncies Digereg shoe ea aged Ehime teat ee 70, 000 


= is 14.3 percent of cost of vessel. (Federal subsidy only applicable in this 
case, 


[Item 10] 


CoNSTRUCTION SuBSIDY WITH RESPECT TO ICELAND, NORWAY, AND WEST GERMANY 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries receives information on foreign fisheries 
from various intelligence sources. A recheck of information assembled from 
these sources indicates that Iceland, Norway, and West Germany do not have 
construction subsidies for building new fishing vessels. 

However, as far as is known, fishing vessel owners in these countries are not 
required to have their vessels built in shipyards within the confines of their 
respective countries. They are not limited in this aspect of determining where 
they may purchase their vessels to the best advantage. 
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[Item 11] 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: At the hearings on H.R. 10529 held by your committee oj 
June 10, you requested that we furnish up-to-date information covering subsidies 
paid to the fishing industry in Canada. Such information is contained in table , 
attached. 

I would like to emphasize that the subsidies listed in that table are direct 
subsidies to the fishing industry. The Federal and Provincial Governments jp 
Canada also furnish other aids such as loans for financing vessel and plant 
construction, remission of or exemption from import taxes on certain items 
used by fishermen, etc. While such activities are not direct aids, they provide 
economic help to the Canadian fishing industry. For example, the total net 
amount loaned to vessel operators by the Fishermen’s Loan Board of Nova 
Scotia to February 28, 1956, was $2,360,402. The amount written off from this 
total was $42,473. Obviously, such aid cannot be counted as a direct gift to 
the fishing industry, since most of the moneys are repaid. In addition, for pur- 
poses of comparison it should be remembered that the United States also has 
its fisheries loan fund and our Federal Government and many of the States also 
remit or exempt taxes on gasoline and fuel oil used by commercial fishing vegse] 
operators. 

I would like also to call your attention to a very interesting type of subsidy 
program used by [celand. It is a multiple exchange rate system which has beep 
revised and extended from time to time. On May 29, 1958, the Export Fund 
Act was enacted which provides that the export fund shall pay premiums on 
the f.0.b. value of exported products produced after May 14, 1958, as follows: 

(a) On all fish and fish products except herring products, 80 percent. 

(b) On the products of herring caught during the summer off the north and 
east costs, 55 percent. 

(c) On the products of other herring (Faxa Bay herring and small herring) 
and capelin, 70 percent. 

It should be noted that import surcharges must be paid on imports of nets, 
fuel oil, and other items used by Icelandic fishermen in prosecuting their indus- 
try. However, the foreign exchange premiums far exceed these surcharges, 
Thus, the net effect of the operations of the export fund is to assist fish pro- 
ducers in effectively competing in our domestic markets. 

Counsel for your committee also requested that we furnish, for the record, 
data on amounts spent by this Department on commercial fishery research and 
services and data on similar expenditures made by Canada. Table 2, attached, 
gives recent data on this subject. 

In making the comparison of the expenditures shown in both tables, the signifi- 
cant thing to be kept in mind, of course, is the relative size of the United States 
and Canadian fisheries. The annual catch of fish and shellfish in the United 
States in recent years has been about 4.5 to 5 billion pounds, or roughiy 2.5 times 
the Canadian annual production of about 2 billion pounds. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. W. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Director. 
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TaBLE 1.—Canadian program of direct assistance to fishermen, fiscal years 
1955-56 to 1957-58 * 


{Canadian dollars] 





ii 














Estimates 
Item | Expenditures|_ 
| 1955-56 | 
| 1956-57 2 1967-58 
—_——_———_ ; TT TT i r 
Fishing bounty- Seren ere nnn semen wens en ence nn serene enanenece- $159, 365 $160, 000 $160, 000 
Fishermen’s indemnity plan: 
Administrative expenses----.--. erhmanwens sagopa ean ee 181, 558 | 205, 240 202, 200 
Amount to recoup lobster trap indemnity------.-..-...--- (°) 57, 680 30, 000 
Loss on vessel indemnity. ..-...-.---.----..---..----.---- | (’) (3) 51, 000 
Wasmemaland Delt, Service..........-----<---+-05-----r=--an0< 4 165, 042 | 4 193, 800 5 442, 100 
Assistance in construction of bait, freezing, and storage facili- | 
RS . Sanhud scans Sade jean Meade PesraiicetGaatnns 30, 000 30, 000 
Fisheries Prices Support Act: Administrative expenses °______| 61, 795 | 57, 740 64, 360 
assistance to the producers of salt fish_--..-.----.----.------- 487, 940 | 582, 000 559, 000 
Vessel construction assistance (draggers and long-liners) -_---- 265, 488 | 325, 000 350, 000 
EN Ba Sti Bae ge hl swaises 1,321,188 | 1, 611, 460 1, 879, 660 


1 This table does not cover activities financed by provincial governments. 

1 Actual expenditures for part of year plus estimated expenditures for balance of year. 

3 Not available. 

‘Net cost of operations; equals total expenditures less revenue. 

5 Estimate of total cost; estimate of revenue not available. 

¢ Actual expenditures. Authorization legislation allows up to $25,000,000 to be spent under this act. 


Source: Compiled by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
TABLE 2.—Comparison of U.S. commercial fisheries budget for research and 


services with that of Canada, fiscal year 1957-58 





Amount 
United States, item "he ee Canada, item 
|U.S. dollars Canadian 
| dollars | 
Biological research....................... | $5, 895, 000 
Technology --- ---------------------| 1,007,000 | ($3, 098,000 | Fisheries Research Board. 
Exploratory fishing_--..............--- 967, 000 
: an 
Economics... --- a aa ll ah dala ten 260, 000 277, 800 | Markets and economics. 
Market news service............- neared 444, 000 S te 
. : a 995, 000 | Industrial development.! 
Market development_--_.----._---- el 571, 000 “ oe : 
Statistics 500, 000 65, 500 | Consumer branch. 
TR Signals _...-----| 9,644,000 | 4, 436, 300 
| Additional services: 
Riabadecdonn _| 1,297, 000 Inspection Branch. 
Rigieg 3, 516, 700 Protection Branch, 
CNN te on Sue aks aeleae 9, 644, 000 | 9, 250, 000 





! Includes $70,000 supplementary estimate. 
Source: Compiled by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


[Item 12] 
CANADIAN FISHERIES PROGRAM, FiscAL YEAR 1957-58 ° 
I. GENERAL SERVICES 


Canada’s fishing industry is a highly diversified one. The fullest utilization of 
this important resource necessitates a wide and varying governmental program. 
Most of the activities of the Canadian Government in behalf of the fisheries take 
place in the’ field. Budgetary expenditures for general services performed at 
headquarters are relatively small. The fiscal 1957-58 estimates for these pro- 
grams amounted to less than $2 million, of which nearly $320,000 was allocated 
for administrative purposes. 


‘This summary statement was prepared in the Branch of Economies, Division of Indus- 
trial Research and Services, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Washington, D.C. 
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A description of the various programs which are classed in the Canadian budget 
estimates under the heading of “General Services” is given below. 


A. Information and educational service 


The information and educational service is actively associated with the de 
partment of fisheries’ efforts to bring constantly to the attention of the Cana- 
dian public the importance of the fisheries to the national economy; to gtregs 
the value of fishery products to Canadians as consumers; to provide all sections 
of the fishing industry with news of developments of interest to them, ineludi 
new regulations or changes in existing statutes, and to provide specialized 
assistance to other services of the department. 

The service arranges for participation in exhibitions by means of displays ang 
the setting up of permanent exhibits. Information on fisheries matters is pro. 
vided by the monthly publication, Trade News. The service also edits ang 
supervises the publication of the Canadian Fish Culturist and the department's 
annual report. 

The service produces educational material, such as a series of publications op 
Canada’s commercial fishes, methods of catching them, etc., and other teaching 
aids such as educational booklets on various subjects. The service also partici- 
pates in the field of consumer education by releasing material to newspapers and 
radio stations upon request. A limited advertising campaign is also carried on. 
Filmstrips and pamphlets are prepared in cooperation with the inspection and 
consumer service. 

The fiscal’ year 1957-58 budget estimate for this service was $202,500. 

B. Industrial development service 


The industrial development service encourages private industry to carry out 
industrial and scientific development work consistent with the most urgent 
needs of the fishing industry in its progress toward modernization. Assistance 
is given in the development of those fishing areas where it can be demonstrated 
that existing and potential resources can, with improved catching and process- 
ing equipment and facilities, expand the industry and provide an improved 
standard of living for the fisherman. 

Participation by private industry is secured. This participation involves not 
only the fishing industry, but manufacturers of fish catching and processing 
equipment and suppliers of new materials used in the manufacture of gear and 
equipment. Steps have also been taken to establish a liaison with national 
associations dealing with packaging, plastics, and materials-handling equip 
ment with a view to having these groups set up special technical committees to 
advise the service on problems as they arise in connection with special projects 
undertaken by the department of fisheries. 

Various projects carried out by the service include work on the application of 
refrigerated sea water in the holding and transporting of fresh fish, experi- 
ments with a midwater trawl, exploratory fishing, development of metal lobster 
eatcning devices, various projects related to fish byproducts and work on the 
development of equipment to assist the industry generally. 

Construction and equipping of a fish-processing experimental plant is in 
process. The plant is designed and equipped to develop new methods and new 
products in the processing of commercially important fish. Other processing 
equipment is developed, such as a large continuance mechanical salt-fish dryer. 

The service has also been assigned the responsibility for the administration 
of the regulations respecting assistance in the construction of dragger or long- 
liner vessels and the regulations for providing assistance in the construction of 
bait storage facilities. 

The 1957-58 budget estimate was $925,000. 


OC. Markets and economics services 


The activities of the economics service include (1) provision of a regular 
flow of statistical and “qualitative” information on the industry and its markets 
for the use of the Government and the interested public and (2) maintenance of 
a research program as an aid to industrial and governmental policymaking. 
Field offices are maintained for the assembly, compilation, and analysis of sta- 
tistical and other data on the regional industry and trade; the work of the 
Service as a whole is coordinated through headquarters. 

Special reports and other documentation are prepared as required for depart- 
mental purposes, for interdepartmental meetings on production and trade mat- 
ters. Consultation is maintained and joint investigations undertaken with other 
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departments on matters as harbor improvement and local water transport serv- 
ices, provision of cold storage facilities, regulation of employment on fishing 
yessels and the development of statistical series. 

Instruction is provided for oversea students under the auspices of FAO and 
Colombo plan technical assistance programs. 

A major part of the work of the Service’s unit in the Pacific area is the main- 
tenance of current statistical and related services; a recent major project in the 
Maritimes area was the development of a new statistical service—a cooperative 
yenture with the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Service is also concerned with developing a program of economic research. 

Various studies made include one on salmon fishermen’s incomes in British 
Columbia; a study of operations of modern fishing craft, and investigations of 
costs aspects of some quality-control problems in the processing of ground-fish 


fillets. 
The 1957-58 budget estimate was $277,800. 


D. Fishing bounty 

Provision is made for the annual distribution of a bounty among fishermen and 
fishing vessel owners on the Atlantic coast. These bounties have been awarded 
since the 1880’s and represent interest on an indemnity paid to Canada by the 
United States as the excess value of the Canadian inshore fisheries over those 
of the United States and as compensation for the loss of the U.S. markets by 
Canada. The original amount of the bounty was $150,000 but was increased to 
$160,000 in 1891. 

The 1957-58 budget allocation for this purpose was $160,000. 


II. Field services 

The nature, location, and extent of the Canadian fisheries and the type of 
program carried out by the Government requires a large degree of decentraliza- 
tion. The department of fisheries does considerable work in conservation and 
protection of the fisheries both in inland and coastal waters and on the high seas. 
The Canadian Government also has a program of mandatory inspection of cer- 
tain products such as canned, salted, and smoked fish for the benefit of the 
consumer. 

Fiseal 1957-58 budget estimates for the field services amounted to $7.6 million. 
The programs of the various branches which comprise the bulk of the field services 
are described as follows: 


A. Protection Branch 

1. Pacific area.—The conservation and protection of Pacific salmon stocks is of 
major concern. The proper management of this valuable resource requires con- 
stant surveillance of fish populations by strategically located fishery officers in 
order to make recommendations on closures or open seasons. The protection offi- 
cers also issue commercial fishing licenses and Indian food fishing permits. 
The latter fishery requires constant supervision by officers. 

The Protection Branch maintains a number of vessels on patrol duty and prose- 
cutes violators of the Fisheries Act and regulations. A fisheries radio-telephone 
communication is also maintained in this area. 

2. Newfoundland area.—One of the major fisheries requiring protection in 
Newfoundland is that for salmon which run into many of the rivers throughout 
the island and Labrador. To give adequate coverage 33 wardens and 114 guard- 
ians were employed during fiscal 1956-57. 

Considerable protection is given to the lobster fishery. The officers are charged 
with the responsibility of enforcing the mesh size regulations prescribed by the 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. Bounties are 
paid for the destruction of harbor seals. Rescue operations and icebreaking 
services are also performed. 

3. Maritimes area.—The protection branch has the responsibility for the con- 
servation and development of both commercial and sport fisheries. To enforce 
the fishing regulations, 519 men were employed in 1956. Of these, 109 were 
fishery officers, 94 fishery wardens, 193 fishery guardians, and 123 were officers 
and men on the 31 vessels used to patrol coastal waters. 

Lobsters constitute the most valuable fishery in the maritimes area. Strict 
control of this fishery is maintained with enforcement officers measuring the 
lobsters and with the establishment of open and closed seasons and minimum 


size. 
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4. Central area.—The protection staff in the central area is employed mainly 
on Great Slave Lake and in fiscal 1956-57 included three fishery officers and 
three guardians. Two patrol boats were engaged. 

The fiscal year 1957-58 budget estimates for the protection branch amounteg 
to $3,516,700 for operation and maintenance and an additional $296,200 for the 
construction or acquisition of buildings, land, and equipment. 


B. Inspection branch 


This service has the responsibility for the enforcement of mandatory inspec. 
tion standards for canned, salted, smoked, and other types of fish products for 
which regulations exist; for the development and assessment of practical stand- 
ards of quality for fresh and frozen fish; establishment of minimum standards 
for the construction, equipment, and sanitary operation of fish plants; inspects 
imported canned fish, ete. 

In addition to performing the various inspection services, the branch per- 
sonnel give instructions to fishermen and the industry in approved methods of 
handling and preparing fish products for market. Technical assistance is given 
with plant processing equipment, plant construction, and operating methods. Con- 
siderable educational work is carried on by the inspectors, including interpre- 
tation of the various regulations. 

Circulars dealing with the preparation of many kinds of fish products are 
prepared and distributed. Demonstrations are made and training carried out 
in various fish-processing operations. Technical information is given to pro- 
vincial governments, foreign countries, and trade associations. 

A recent program included experimental work on the breading pickup of fish 
sticks and methods of analysis for percent of breading. 

The officers also enforce culling regulations and collect monthly statistics, 

The budget estimates for the work of the inspection branch amounted to 
$1,297,000 for operation and maintenance and $198,600 for buildings, land, and 
equipment. 


C. Fish culture and development branch 

This branch is concerned with the problems raised by changes in environment, 
including hazards to the fisheries brought about by power development projects, 
water pollution, water supply projects for irrigation, removal of gravel from 
spawning streams, etc. 

In addition to administering the regulations on conservation, the fishery off- 
cers give information where required on such matters as salt assistance to 
fishermen, fishing bounties, and vessel insurance. 

1. Pacific area.—The problems facing the salmon fishery as a result of indus- 
trial development on rivers and harbors has been a prime concern of the fish 
culture staff of the Pacific area. Fishways are constructed and other fish cul- 
ture techniques studied. Studies are made on hydroelectric projects and on 
various pollution problems and solutions devised to protect fish life in the rivers 
and streams involved. All water licenses issued by the Province are screened 
for possible harmful effects on the fisheries as are applications for special placer 
mining leases. Applications for gravel leases (the removal of gravel from sal- 
mon spawning streams) are checked. 

The branch also cooperates with the program of the Fisheries Research Board 
of Canada on artificial spawning. 

2. Newfoundland.—The branch is concerned with implementing measures to 
increase and perpetuate stocks of anadromous fish. Most of the work is devoted 
to the Atlantic salmon. One of the main functions is to investigate power and 
other developments where they might affect salmon and trout and to recommend 
ways and means to preserve these populations. Stream improvements of various 
kinds are carried out. 

3. Maritimes area.—The fish culture and development branch provides hatch- 
ery service and distributes stocks of Atlantic salmon, speckled trout, brown 
trout, ete. Surveys of hatcheries and rearing ponds are made. Fishways are 
constructed, and proposed industrial development projects studied. 

Techniques of eliminating populations of undesirable species of fish are fol- 
lowed and studies made on stream pollution and its prevention. 

Cooperation is given the fisheries research board of Canada in carrying out 
investigations to improve the position of the oyster industry, and programs for 
the rehabilitation of the diseased oyster beds instigated. 

Experiments on various methods and procedures of oyster culture on a vom- 
mercial basis are conducted. The oyster leasing program is administered. 
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Fiscal 1957-58 estimates for the fish culture ard development branch were 
$1,002,500 for operation and maintenance, and $184,100 for construction of build- 
ings and acquisition of equipment. 


D. Consumer branch 


The consumer branch operates a test kitchen at Ottawa where it develops 
and tests recipes for publication in cookbooks, filmstrips, and newpaper and 
radio releases prepared by the information and educational service. The branch 
has regoinal offices at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, and Halifax. 

The test kitchen at Ottawa, in cooperation with the information and educa- 
tional service, is responsible for the production of teaching material. 

An educational program is carried on by working with women’s groups, 
schools, and universities. Contacts are made with various provincial depart- 
ments, fisheries associations, sportsmen’s groups, public utilities, extension serv- 
ices, retail and wholesale merchants and food editors of newspapers and maga- 
zines. In some areas steps were taken in cooperation with the Inspection Serv- 
ice to improve the supply and quality of fish used in hospitals. 

An amount of $65,000 was requested for this branch for fiscal 1957-58. 


B. Fishermen’s indemnity plan 


The fishermen’s indemnity plan is a measure designed to protect fishermen 
against hardship in the event of loss or of serious damage to their fishing vessels. 
The plan is administered by the department under regulations established by 
order in council. Fishermen who wish to have their vessels covered must have 
such vessels appraised and pay an annual premium of 1 percent of the appraised 
value. The plan is available to all fishermen in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, and British Columbia who have 
vessels valued between $250 and $10,000. 

In an effort to meet a demand for some form of insurance on fishermen’s gear 
and equipment other than vessels, a plan was provided to cover lobster traps. 
Under the regulations set up for this purpose a fishermen is able to secure in- 
demnity for losses in excess of normal destruction through wear and tear. 

Budget estimates for administrative expenses of the fishermen’s indemnity 
for 1957-58 were $202,200. A supplementary estimate to recoup lobster trap 
indemnity amounted to $30,000 for this period. 


PF. Payment for destruction of harbor and gray seals 


As a part of the conservation program of the Canadian Department of 
Fisheries, a bounty is paid for the destruction of harbor and gray seals. An 
appropriation of $41,500 was made for this purpose for 1957-58. 


III. THE FISHERIES RESEARCH BOARD OF CANADA 


The Fisheries Research Board conducts much of the Canadian Government 
research on fishes and other aquatic animals from the standpoint of their en- 
vironment, the biology of their stock, and means of capturing them. Studies are 
also made of the handling, processing, and utilization of the catch. 

The board itself is an advisory, consultative and administrative body which, 
in addition to the full-time chairman, consists of scientists from Canadian uni- 
versities, experts in fields related to the board’s work, leaders in the fishing in- 
dustry and a representative of the Department of Fisheries. The research and 
services of the board may be divided into three main categories: 

A. Oceanographic investigations 

Most of the Fisheries Research Board’s oceanographic work is conducted as a 
contribution to the national effort in oceanography programed by the Canadian 
Joint Committee on Oceanography, a planning and coordinating body repre- 
senting the board, the Royal Canadian Navy, the Defense Research Board, the 
National Research Council, and the Hydrographic Service. 

Studies in this field on the Atlantic coast include those made on summer water 
circulation in the central part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, features and circula- 
tion patterns of waters on and beyond the Scotian Shelf; and work on some 
oceanographic aspects of the proposed Passamaquoddy Bay tidal power project 
under joint Canada-United States auspices. 

A comparison of water conditions has been made in certain Arctic areas and 
plankton and other collections have been made. 
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On the Pacific coast, studies are made dealing with water temperature 
gradients and mass movements of water with its plankton and dissolved nutrient 
chemicals for the possible solution of important international Pacific Ocean 
fishery problems. 

Other studies in this area include some of the Strait of Georgia and its eon. 
necting waters, etc. 


B. Biological investigations 


These include studies of stocks of important food fishes such as cod, haddock, 
and ocean perch; explorations to determine the supplies of herring in the Guig 
of St. Lawrence; studies of diseases affecting the oysters; studies on the dis. 
tribution of Pacific salmon, both along the continental shelf and in the open sea; 
experimental plantings of salmon eggs; development of economical hatchery 
techniques; work on lamprey control in the Great Lakes; and studies of the 
reserves of aquatic mammals. 


C. Technological investigations 


Technological investigations conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada include research on maintenance of quality in fresh and frozen fish 
products. Studies of effects of seasonal changes, geographical distribution, and 
differences in vessels and their management on quality of landed fish are made, 
Work is doné on utilizing fish waste and on designing various equipment for use 
in fish-processing plants. Research on antibiotics as fish preservatives is carried 
out, etc. Other tests include those of various synthetic fibers used in fishing 
nets and gear. 

The importance of the Fisheries Research Board is indicated by the fiscal 
1957-58 appropriations amounting to $5,298,330, of which $3,098,000 are for op- 
eration and maintenance and $2,035,080 for buildings and equipment. 


IV. Special services 


The Canadian Government provides a variety of special services for the bene- 
fit of the fisheries. These include subsidies and other services. 


A. Operation and maintenance of Newfoundland Bait Service 


The isolated communities of Newfoundland experience periods when bait is 
not available from normal supplies. The Federal Government operates bait 
depots to provide bait to fishermen and to enable transfer of bait from surplus 
to deficit areas. 

The 1957-58 appropriation for this service was $442,100. 

B. Extension service 
In fiscal 1957-58, $90,000 was appropriated to provide for the extension of 


educational work in cooperative producing and selling among Canadian fisher- 
men. 


C. Fisheries prices support board 

The act which came into force in July 1947 gives the fisheries prices support 
board the usual powers of a Government corporation; provides a working fund 
of $25 million; and sets out the two methods that may be used to support prices 
of fisheries products. These methods are (a) the purchase of any fisheries 
product at a prescribed price and (b) the making of deficiency payments to 
producers of a fisheries product equal to the difference between a prescribed 
price and the average price at which such product was sold during a specified 
period. 

The staff of the fisheries price support board is also charged with the re 
sponsibility of administering the salt assistance program which provides a 
subsidy for sale used in the salt cod industry. In addition, the chairman and 
the executive director of the board are responsible for the administration of 
the fishermen’s indemnity plan. 

An amount of $550,000 was requested in the 1957-58 budget estimates for 
the purpose of subsidizing the cost of salt used in the 1957 salt fish production, 
and $64,360 was requested for administrative expenses. 


D. Vessel construction assistance 


The Department of Fisheries pays, through designated provincial agencies, 
a sum of $165 a ton in the construction or purchase by fishermen or groups of 
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fishermen of specialized types of vessels, draggers, and long liners. The object 
of this program is to encourage fishermen to operate vessels of these types, which 
are more efficient in terms of catching operations than the older types. The 
assistance is not designed to substantially reduce the cost to fishermen for 
these vessels, but rather to induce them to invest their own money in more 
efficient fishing units. This program is administered by the industrial develop- 


ment service. 
The amount appropriated for this purpose in fiscal 1957-58 was $350,000. 


E. Bait freezing and storage facilities 

The Government of Canada participates in the construction of bait freezers 
for the storage of fresh bait. To insure better supplies of bait for fishermen, 
the Department of Fisheries assists in the construction of bait storage rooms 
where cold storage facilities are already available or are to be built. This 
assistance is limited to 75 percent of the cost of such storage space and may 
not be more than $10,000 in any individual case. The industrial development 
service is responsible for administering this program and $25,500 was appro- 
priated for this service in 1957-58. 
F. Exhibition building 

The department of fisheries agreed to contribute an amount not to exceed 
$75,000 toward the cost of a building for the Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition, 


Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
V. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


The Government of Canada is signatory, with other countries, to various con- 
ventions the aims of which are to conserve and develop the resources of the sea 
and inland lakes. 

A total of $815,710 was requested as Canada’s share in the expenses of these 
commisisons for the fiscal year 1957-58. The various commissions and the re- 
spective allocations are shown on the attached summary table. 


VI. SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
Supplementary estimates for various purposes, amounting to about $600,000 


were requested for fiscal year 1957-58. 
The attached table summarizes the fiscal year 1957-58 budgetary estimates. 


TABLE I.—Canadian budget estimates for fisheries, 1957-58 
“ ’ 


Amount 
Minister of Fisheries, salary and motorear allowance_______________ $17, 000 
General services : 
Eecertment adininistration. ee ele 319, 700 
Information and educational service, including grant of $3,000 
to Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition. _____ speek ie Bae 202, 500 

ancustrial development services... 2 i ek es 925, 000 

Menrecte. and economic Seryle@in 2.6 aan ee ee 277, 800 

Pieng bousty.-.¢Ch.: 61, RS) ccizs is ops cco toes ahs: 160, 000 

ROO 2 tit. habia dns iced bee k tee ee ee 1, 885, 000 
Field services: 

Field services administration______ mn Sie biidisd date wcll shat recta hae 812, 200 
Operation and maintenance______.__-_--________ jabber 3, 516, TOO 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and 

Cn svissine-tnigncegptaeabcececarisna eRe aaa 296, 200 

Inspection branch: 

Operation..and maintenance: i. —siiioulk adi colle, 1, 297, 000 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and 
WCNC sich 5. Si ois sich cht Sascha oeae dee 198, 600 

Fish culture and development branch: 

Operation and maintenance________- pile ie ete ke ly 1, 002, 500 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and 

OURO TOG so ser, a a a eee eee 184, 100 

Wensumer branch... tl ee a et 65, 500 
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TABLE I.—Canadian budget estimates for fisheries, 1957-58—Continued 














Field services—Continued Amount 
To provide for the destruction of harbor and gray seals________ $41, 500 
wn et 
Total___.-------__-.....------~----~---------------------.. 7, 616, 500 
ee 
Fishery Research Board: 
Headquarters administration.___.___._________ i aaa ack pila ae he $165, 25 
(peeratac and ‘mamienapre.... «oe 3, 098, 000 
Gehetrettionno€ )buildimes. étei. 251 ees es 2, 035, 080 
NNN st 31 oid oe anal ile ede Sle tose 5, 298, 380 
Special : 
To provide for operation and maintenance of Newfoundland 
meme Reem BUS ta Bis gti sl le ceeieoy 442, 100 
To provide for the extension of educational work in cooperative 
producing and selling among fishermen___-_____-___________ 90, 000 
To provide for administrative expenses of the Fisheries Prices 
UI NO ei Dre ee Se ee ee et ee 64, 360 
To provide, subject to such terms and conditions as the Governor 
in Council prescribes, for payment of assistance to producers 
of salted fish on products designated by the Governor in Coun- 
cil in the amount of 50 percent of the laid down cost of salt used 
in their 1957 production, including authority to charge admin- 
istrative costs to the vote in these estimated which provides for 
administrative expenses of the Fisheries Prices Support Act.__ 550, 000 
To provide for assitance in the construction of vessels of the 
dragger or long-liner type, subject to such terms and conditions 
as may be approved by the Governor in Council____--------~-_ 350, 000 
To provide for assistance in construction of bait freezing and stor- 
age facilities, subject to the regulations established by the Gov- 
MOE IG TOME ice cca seds cielnns eck ciiekcies. miu 30, 000 
To provide for a contribution toward the cost of a building for 
the Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition, Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
in accordance with an agreement to be entered into by the 
Minister of Fisheries with approval of Governor in Council, 
the total cost to be borne in equal shares by Government of 
Canada and Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition Association, the 
contribution of Government of Canada not to exceed_____--_-__ 75, 000 
I a a a ce i an Sa 1, 601, 460 
International Commissions: 
To provide for Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Fisheries Commission appointed under treaty dated Mar. 2, 
1953, between Canada and the United States for the preserva- 
tion of the north Pacific halibut fisheries____.___________--__- 111, 335 


To provide for Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission appointed under Treaty 
dated May 26, 1980, between Canada and the United States for 
the protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system_____------_----~-- 

To provide for Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Whaling Commission, appointed pursuant to the International 
Comreaniem for the Regulation of Whaling, dated at Washing- 
Ps SR Se hae aD inh ieee ca gh ecard rene al apap 

To provide for Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Jommission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries appointed 
pursuant to international conventions for the investigation, 
protection, and conservation of the fisheries of the northwest 
Atlantic Ocean, dated at Washington, Feb. 8, 1949__---------- 

To provide for Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission appointed pursuant to the 
International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the 
North Pacific.Ocean, dated May 9, 1952_.........-...-..-.-—.- 


192, 825 


27, 800 


25, 500 





In 
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TABLE I.—Canadian budget estimates for fisheries, 1957-58—Continued 


International Commissions—Continued 
To provide for Canadian share of expenses of the International 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission appointed pursuant to a con- 
vention on Great Lakes between Canada and the United States, 
dated at Washington, Sept. 10, 1954 (program formerly pro- Amount 


vided for under Great Lakes Fisheries Research Committee). $455, 750 
OCB a in enviar re mnths nid bids eee ae ei bee el Been dees 815, 710 
Supplementary estimates : 
Rospection Branen.....—<.—suinaimenesacsisaimm ancentabane pe ts ertietie hpi denied 70, 000 
OTTO) . COT OR ac robes gen Hgatdinniescd ae callie bte en meee ae 78, 5 
Payment for 1956 production of salt fish___-__.__-__-__-_________ 148, 501 
Tagustrial Development Bervacesn 6 acéxcccaeds aac a ccsilbeatemsans 70, 000 
Fisheries Research Board (buildings, ete.) -..-._...---._________ 210, 000 
Recaup. lobster: trap In@emait Rss ta cnesnsceepreminiagdanse tween itinies 30, 000 
| ee ee ee ee ee ee 607, 001 


[Item 13] 
FISHING INDUSTRY AIDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF SOME KINDS OF ECONOMIC AND OTHER AIDS GIVEN BY 
FOREIGN NATIONS TO THEIR FISHING INDUSTRIES 


(Source, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Washington, D.C.) 


PREFACE 


The information in this report has been taken from official and nonofficial 
sources. More often the latter have been used. This is particularly the case for 
Europe. Most of the information for that area was taken from Die Seefischerei 
Nordwest—Europas, Struktur und Probleme by Dr. Wilhelm Blanke, Kroegers 
Buchdruckerei, Hamburg, Blankensee, 1956. For other areas sources are oc- 
easionally given. When “Foreign Service Dispatch” or “Dispatch” are indicated, 
they refer to unclassified dispatches of the U.S. Foreign Service. 

In some instances, the programs described here were still in the proposal stage 
at the time they were reported. No attempt has been made toe determine their 
subsequent status. 

CANADA 

Direct assistance : 

(1) Fishing bounties: For the development of the sea fisheries and the en- 
couragement of boatbuilding, provision is made for the annual distribution of a 
bounty among fishermen and owners of fishing vessels on the Atlantic coast. 
During the fiscal year 1953, expenditure for such bounties amounted to $160,000. 

(2) Freezing plants: Since 1930, the Department of Fisheries (Canada) has 
been authorized to furnish 75 percent of the cost of construction of freezing and 
cold storage plants. An amount of $30,000 was set aside for such subsidies in 
1953. 

(3) Adjustment of fishermen’s income: The Fisheries Price Support Board has 
the power to purchase fish for the purpose of leveling off sharp price variations 
and to give subsidies to those fishermen who are forced to sell below a minimum 
price which is considered as fair by the Board. During 1953 the expenditures 
were $80,625 for the administration of the Board, and $88,641 for coverage of 
losses, a total of $169,266. 

(4) Bait service: During 1953 the Canadian Government spent $342,500 in 
furnishing bait to Newfoundland fishermen. 

Indirect assistance : 

(1) Govérnment loans: Capital is available for the construction of small craft. 
Such capital may be given as a Government loan at small interest rates. Usually, 
the loans must be repaid within 25 years. For the first 3 years, however, no in- 
terest at all has to be paid. 
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(2) Exemption from duties: A large number of items used in the fishery jp. 
dustry are accorded free entry into Canada. Among these are: cottonseed ojj 
peanut oil, and olive oil used for canning, certain fishhooks, lines and cordage: 
and certain materials used for repairing fishnets. Engines and engine parts used 
for boat propulsion and hoisting nets have a preferential rate which is one-half 
of the regular duty rate. 

Other assistance: 

(1) Fisheries inspection: Grading and inspection of fish is supervised by 
‘Government fish inspectors, by laboratory tests, and by plant supervision. Dyr. 
ing 1953, the budget provided $907,000 for this purpose. 

(2) Educational work: The 1953 budget provided $136,000 for education sery. 
ices for fishermen. In addition to specific topics of fisheries, bookkeeping and 
management are also taught in extension courses. 

(3) Consumer service: Fish cookery demonstrations are provided for con. 
sumers. 

(4) Research: The Fishery Research Board of Canada was established for 
the purpose of intensifying the biological and technological fishery work. 

(5) Protection of natural resources: Control of the fishery regulations in 
Canada are observed by the Protection Branch of the Department of Fisheries, 


CANADA (NEWFOUNDLAND) 


(Source: Foreign Service dispatch No. 51, Jan. 14, 1954.) 

Training schools: Training schools have already been set up in Grand Bank 
and Fortune where courses in navigation and engine care and maintenance are 
being given. The cost will be borne equally by the Provincial and Federal 
Governments. 

Special assistance (Dispatch No. 136, May 18, 1953) : The Newfoundland As- 
sembly voted C$40,000 to be paid to deserving fishermen whose equipment was 
damaged by storms during the fall of 1953. 

“Walsh report” recommendation (Source: Dispatch No. 128, Apr. 20, 1953): 
Through bounties and the continuation of the present loan policy, it was recom- 
mended that the two Governments assist in obtaining for the fishermen a fleet 
of fishermen-owned boats of modern type, using long lines (Danish seines), 
perhaps to include midwater and otter trawls. 

Research and demonstration by Federal Government to be vastly increased, 

A program of education for fishermen was suggested, to include operation of 
boats in all waters, diesel engineering, new fishing methods, etc. 

Recommendation was made that many new drydocks be built; and that serv- 
ice depots in some cases be provided with bait freezers; these depots would be 
built and owned by fishermen and run by their organizations. 

The Federal Government would be asked to undertake harbor improvements 
and to assist by loans the establishment of fish ports. 

Responsibility for the entire new program, suggested the report, should be 
divided between the Federal Government, the Provincial government, the fishing 
industry and the fishermen. The Federal Government would take charge of 
the entire research program, to include the building of biological stations, ex- 
ploration of new grounds and experimental fishing. It would also assume part 
responsibility for the construction of the proposed fishing fleet through the 
bounty system presently followed, and give assistance to private enterprise 80 
that the latter may set up demonstration curing stations on a full commercial 
scale. The Federal Government would also share with the Province the respon- 
sibility of making loans to dry-freezing filleting establishments. 

The Provincial government would be responsible for the educational program 
with the Federal Government cooperating in making research facilities available 
to those in need of them. The Province would also share in the expense of build- 
ing the fleet of boats, referred to above, by providing loans and granting sub- 
sidies and would make loans to fishermen’s organizations to help them acquire 
boat service depots; it would also assist private enterprise in building central 
curing stations at larger fish ports. 

Both governments would be asked to make grants to groups of fishermen who 
wish to build curing stations in approved localities. 

Loans (source, “Nova Scotia Fish Report—1954,” Feb. 14, 1955) : The Indus- 
trial Development Bank extends loans to industries throughout the country and 
is available to firms which might wish to establish a fish-processing plant or 
extend their existing facilities. An outright subsidiary is available to indi- 
vidual fishermen in connection with the construction of fishing vessels not ex- 
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ceeding 65 feet in length (about 40 tons). The subsidy is paid on the basis of 
165 a ton, and is intended to encourage the building of modern fishing vessels 
by individuals rather than firms. 

CANADA 


(Dispatch No. 19, January 28, 1955) (Newfoundland). 

Fish-processing plants: As a result of the good demand in the United States for 
Newfoundland fish sticks, the Chairman of the Newfoundland Fisheries Develop- 
ment Authority indicated an interest in obtaining more American capital for 
investments in fish-processing plants in Newfoundland. He said that the Govy- 
erment had surveyed 31 suitable sites for such plants. An average size plant 
could be built for $1 million and the Newfoundland Provincial Government was 
prepared to advance 50 percent of the capital for such an installation with repay- 
ment in 20 years at 5 percent. 

Fish Inspection Laboratory and fish grading: The Fish Inspection Laboratory 
of the Inspection Service received 1,160 samples for analysis and examination 
during 1954. It also conducted a course of instruction for inspectors of fresh 
and frozen foods to acquaint them with the new regulations that are proposed 
for this section of the industry in 1955. 

(No. 64, May 15, 1956.) The Atlantic Experimental Station of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at Halifax is training 40 selected men to be fish 
graders. 

Research: Work was commenced in November 1954 on a research plant at 
Valley Field to carry out research in alternative methods of processing codfish. 

Exploratory fishing: Four long liners are engaged in a continuation of ex- 
ploratory long line fishing on the east coast and off the southern section of the 
Avalon Peninsula. During 1954 studies were established to determine the eco- 
nomics of long lining and the Danish seining methods of fishing in Newfoundland. 

Insurance: The fishermen’s indemnity fund, administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is designed to provide low-cost insurance protection on fishermen’s boats 
and certain types of gear. This has been an important development for fisher- 
men who have insured 1,400 boats having an aggregate value of approximately 
$1,500,000. Thus far, 14 total loss and 9 partial loss claims have been approved 
for a total of $21,000. Approximately 50,000 lobster traps were insured, of which 
about 13,000 were later either lost or damaged beyond repair. 

The fishermen’s indemnity fund was established in July 1953 by the Federal 
Government with a view of protecting fishermen from losses arising from dam- 
age to or destruction of boats and gear. Fishermen pay a yearly premium of 
1 percent of the appraised value of their vessels; in the event of total loss, 
fishermen get 60 percent of the appraised value. In the case of partial loss, 
they receive 85 percent of the cost of repairs when the latter exceeds 30 per- 
cent of the appraised value. 

(Dispatch No. 64, May 15, 1956:) By the end of 1954, the amount of $74,287 
had been paid in claims for vessels. Also, during 1954 the Federal Government 
took in premiums for lobster trap insurance amounting to $26,000 and paid out 
$70,000 in claims. 

Helicopter service: The inauguration of a helicopter service for the use in the 
transportation of inspectors and surveyors, and occasionally for “merey” flights 
was made. 

Shipbuilding (Dispatch No. 64, May 15, 1956): Between 1950 and 1955 the 
following amounts were advanced by the Federal Government for the construc- 
tion of draggers and long liners: 


ei i i i lee ok ae $280, 625. 55 
Pmemnrenaes: Raleried:: 6-8. eet) oh tee pet NP ot dad 93, 200. 00 
ia tial, chk igh pntalaiehd Sithelthib shee dcbchnbibhs Ubliln bids welt iac bisa asaicebibeta 40, 283. 00 
ene fee ofc. valtat. tf ire fe Blist! Puente ee! 88, 877. 00 
EmMWIOM. oc racic eo ee dee ok ee See oe 284, 646. 00 

SII aes cession ons eg erm a da Ed beh bee eat es tee ed See ee ee 787, 631. 55 


The government of Nova Scotia partialy financed by government loans the 
construction of two 60-foot draggers. The financial plan under which the 
draggers were built at a cost of $50,000 each provides for yearly repayments 
of the loans by the skipper so that at the end of 10 years the vessel becomes 
his property. 

(Department of Fisheries of Canada, Trade News, vol. 9, No. 5, November 
1956:) During the past 4 years the Markets and Economics Service of the De 
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partment of Fisheries of Canada has been conducting a study of the economics 
of modern fishing-craft operations in the Atlantic coast area. The purpose of 
this study has been to assess the results of the joint Federal-Provincia} pro- 
gram for the modernization of certain elements of the fishing fleets in the At. 
lantic Provinces. The 1955 phase of the study covers 136 boats, representing 
the same number of primary fishing enterprises, for which accounts were kept 

Of these 136 boats, 117 were built with the aid of Federal assistance grants, As 
of March 1, 1956, some 162 boats in the Atlantic region had received such aiq 
Thus, the sample taken represented 72.2 percent of the boats built under the 
modernization scheme. The several provincial fishermen’s loan boards haye 
been trying to find ways and means of keeping the first capital costs down, [Ip 
Newfoundland the aim is to develop a smaller long liner which would cost the 
fishermen about $10,000, and a modern trap long liner with an overall length of 
about 36 feet, to cost the fishermen under $8,000. 

Government agencies are getting into the loan business for the moderniza- 
tion of the fishing fleets because the initial risks are great and the risk margin 
is narrow. The extent to which this assistance is provided through fishermen’s 
loan boards, as well as the Federal grant, varies with the different provinces 
Similarly a variation exists in the percentage of share in original financing re. 
quired of fishermen. 

All told, in the financing of 116 modern boats build under the Government plan, 
the loan boards in the Atlantic provinces advanced $2,422,069 and $343,782 came 
from other sources, viz, fish-processing firms, credit unions, and private sources, 

Halifax award (dispatch No. 64, May 15, 1956) : During the fiscal year 1954-55 
a total of $85,864 was paid under the Halifax award to Nova Scotia deep-sea 
fishermen. Owners of fishing vessels received $1 per registered ton up to $80, 
Owners of fishing boats received $1 per boat. Fishermen engaged in deep-sea 
fishing on boats or vessels received $9.85 each. To qualify for the award a fisher- 
man must be a British subject and must engage in deep-sea fishing in vessels or 
boats for at least 3 months and must catch at least 2,500 pounds of sea fish. The 
bounty will be paid to owners of Canadian registered vessels of 10 tons and over 
self-propelled which have been exclusively engaged for 3 months or over in 
deep-sea fishing. 

Fisheries development: During 1954 the government of Nova Scotia supported 
to a maximum of $267,000 a venture for the purpose of catching herring in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, using North Sea fishing methods. The Mercury 
Fisheries, Ltd., put up $250,000 in capital stock. The project was a total failure. 

(Dispatch No. 64, May 15, 1956.) 

Salt: During 1955 a subsidy was established for salt used in the salt cod in- 
dustry. It was stipulated, however, that no payments for salt would be made 
to firms shipping salt cod to the United States. The subsidy was established 
for the purpose of assisting the salt cod industry to regain and expand its 
markets in the West Indies and in Europe. 

Bait service (dispatch No. 136, May 18, 1953, Newfoundland) : The Province 
of Newfoundland took over the bait service and received a special grant of 
Can$1,250,000 from the Canadian Government. 

Indirect aid: During 1955 provision was made for a reduction in tariff on 
certain imports used by the fishing and fish-processing industries. For example, 
the duty of 25 percent on U.S.-built trawlers was eliminated, thus placing them 
on the safe tariff basis as trawlers built in the United Kingdom and other Com- 
monwealth countries which have been admitted duty free for many years. 

As an aid to the fish stick industry the 15 percent British preferential duty 
on fryers used in processing food was eliminated and the most-favored-nation 
tariff was reduced to 714 percent from the previous ad valorem rate of 22 percent. 
The most-favored-nation duty on machinery and apparatus used exclusively in 
manufacturing fishmeal, liquid fish and fish solubles, stock and poultry foods, 
and fertilizers made from fish and fish wastes, was reduced to 10 percent from 
the previous duty of 15 percent. The items mentioned continue to be duty free 
when imported from British Commonwealth countries. 
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Price support : Between 1948 and March 31, 1955, the Fisheries Prices Support 
Board purchased fish in the following amount in the Atlantic Provinces: 








Bought | Recovered 

= pits Se Deas so he?) Dee es) 

: 
sacle theca lah ae a A a a $298, 222 | $18, 658 
i aamewick.......-------- cesacecnsasnscassueese te eeeeeetehieeeaae 529, 083 | 32, 665 
Newfoundland. ...-------- Be de sa oscar ee ea 383, 601 | 35, 605 
I saocesoetsns<sacasetoewces cE WIC eee age 164, 263 | 4, 856 
eee eee 5 ose cee St 1, 375, 169 | 91, 784 

pwenage pet Year. ..-.------------------ +--+ - 2-0 no on one eo enn en ee 195, 023 
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(9th Annual Report of the Fisheries Prices Support Board). 

Fisheries Prices Support Act: The act which came into force in July 1947 
gives the Fisheries Prices Support Board the usual powers of a Government 
corporation ; provides a working fund of $25 million; and sets out the two meth- 
ods that may be used to support prices of fisheries products. These methods are 
(a) the purchase of any fisheries product at a prescribed price and (0) the mak- 
ing of deficiency payments to producers of a fisheries product equal to the differ- 
ence between a prescribed price and the average price at which such product was 
sold during a specified period. The act furthermore directs that in prescribing 
prices, the Board shall endeavor to insure adequate and stable returns for fish- 
eries by promoting orderly adjustment from war to peace conditions and shall 
endeavor to secure a fair relationship between the returns from fisheries and 
those from other occupations. 

(1) Newfoundland salt cod: In the fiscal year 1954-55, the Government au- 
thorized the Board to make deficiency payments to Newfoundland fishermen 
on their 1953 production of salted codfish at the rate of $1.12 per quintal (112 
pounds) on a dried weight basis. 

The Provincial government of Newfoundland had later in 1953 made advances 
to fishermen of $1.50 per quintal. The Federal Government therefore authorized 
the Board to make the deficiency payment to the Province. 

Early in the fiscal year 1955-56, the proper basis of settlement was determined 
and a payment of $646,983.68 was made to the Province. 

(2) Pacific coast dogfish: Toward the end of the year 1955-56 the Board re- 
ceived a request from Pacific coast fishermen for assistance in the destruction 
of dogfish. As yet, no action has been taken. 

(3) Fisheries salt assistance: Vote 795 of the Appropriation Act No. 5, 1955, 
as passed by Parliament on July 27, 1955, provided $500,000 for payment of 
assistance to producers of salted fish on products designated by the Governor in 
Council in the amount of 50 percent of the laid-down cost of salt used in their 
1955 production. 

: At the close of the fiscal year, payments to fish-processing plants were as fol- 
ows: 





BNNs cs ae ee ee ee a a ee $16, 761. 53 
NSS ee SEPA EY) oe Oi 64, 858. 37 
rere fe on og ee BU ee) Chee ee 31, 995. 87 
MWR TO SSO sede ccetnderecicd tech ed ee ee 2, 741. 46 
en MEI 4 il) 2 19, 069. 45 

a a ces a ee See ee 135, 426. 68 


Up to the end of the fiscal year under review, 5,348 individual payments had 
been made to fishermen and amounted to $352,477.06. 

It was anticipated that late applications and those requiring further checking 
before settlement would bring total payments under the program to some 
$570,000. 

(4) Research: During the year, comprehensive surveys were made in the 
different areas of salt distribution methods and costs as a basis for improving 
the administrative procedures for the plan and offering suggestions for alterna- 
tive means of reducing costs to fishermen. 
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In cooperation with the markets and economics services of the Department of 
Fisheries, the staff of the Board continued to carry on surveys and other Spe- 
cialized studies of fishermen’s costs and returns in Quebec and the maritime 
Provinces. In addition, the staff, working in cooperation with the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, maintained a continuous review of the markets for 
various products. 

(5) Cost of price-support program : 




















ee EEE EY, Oo ee tee ap ocnce ne cokcnnauane $646, 983. 68 
1954-55 : 
ces Ss cotanincen upstage mec Gome aruias esse lech ean 42, 741. 15 
I ec a Seermeenin gros te de cnsee oo: nosy Ia ogee 446, 902. 88 
EPO VECO OF A IIOG BRIER COG. a id noi te ines cnc 37, 521. 14 
I a a a arn aee etin el 354. 81 
BBE RN col cree onary taiibnss -ilheiinthincicbgract never hence aait 527, 519, 98 
1953-54 : 
eer NON OTD TI i ceeesernttl nee eeniciinins eimien niente 191, 521. 01 
I I ian ici shapin> uniicl clin pares mainecieennnen ea tthe ee mieamaminics 21, 903. 40 
I a hi co hs hia elias pleoms 478. 40 
I le eke diaael — 40, 82 
Ne IR coh si ae pels iginbinn eRe ip esa mee sees 213, 861. 99 


Source: Canadian Fisherman, August 1956. 


Great Lakes research: Work of the Great Lakes Fisheries Commission is going 
ahead, with Canada expending actually $485,000 this year on lamprey control 
under the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 

Salt assistance, 1958—Salt subsidy for salted fish producers: 

It is the intention of the Canadian Government to continue in 1958 the policy 
of paying the Atlantic coast producers of salted fish products a rebate of 50 per- 
cent of the cost of salt. 

The Minister of Fisheries pointed out that fishermen producing these rela- 
tively low-priced products have been faced with controlled prices in many of 
the export markets and rising costs of production. The assistance has been 
paid for some years in the Provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Quebec. The assistance does not apply 
to products sold in the United States. (Canadian Trade News, February 1958.) 


WEST GERMANY 


Subsidies (price support) (law concerning the commerce in fish and fishery 
products of August 31, 1955; Bundesgesetzblatt, Teil I, 1955, Nor. 31, 567/570) : 

The Federal Minister of Nutrition, Agriculture, and Forestry is empowered 
to grant subsidies from a subsidy fund to the highest state authorities of the 
Coastal States whenever marine fish landed by German vessels in German 
ports cannot be disposed of at a minimum price for human consumption and 
has to be processed as fishmeal, therefore. 

The Federal Minister can impose certain conditions in exercising this subsidy 
power; he can eliminate individual species, fish of certain size or quality, or 
quantities exceeding certain limits, from coverage under the guarantee. The 
granting of subsidies, further, is conditional upon the announcement of the 
catch by species and quantity at least 48 hours prior to the probable time of 
landing of the deep sea and large herring craft. The minimum price must be 
below the cost of production. The raw material price for the fishmeal industry 
and the subsidy amount together must not exceed the minimum price. If a mar- 
keting organization is in existence, it may participate in the fixing of minimum 
prices in an advisory capacity. 

The inland enterprises of the marine fisheries are taxed on the basis of land- 
ings and fish products for the purpose of obtaining the funds for the market 
subsidy. These enterprises are taxed also for support of market promotion. 

The following catch restrictions have been imposed until the discontinuance 
of the minimum price system for fresh fish : 

(1) Distribution of the trawler tonnage of the individual operating fishing 
vessels companies over principal fishing grounds; 
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(2) Distribution of the trawler tonnage by species—e.g. on the basis of 
herring catch quota and the fresh fish catch quota; _ 

(3) Limitation of the trawler tonnage on individual fishing grounds; 

(4) Closing of certain fishing grounds ; 

(5) Limitation of landings originating on individual fishing grounds; 

(6) Limitation of landings of individual species ; 

(7) Exclusion of individual species of fish from the subsidy because of 
negligible market interest; " 2 : 

(8) Exclusion of certain size categories of specific species from the subsidy 
program ; : ie : , 

(9) Exclusion of certain fish from the subsidy program because of low quality. 

The small deep sea and coastal fisheries (see W. Fenske, Die Marktstuetzung 
nach den Vorschriften des Fischgesetzes “Die Fischwirtschaft” 1955, Heft 7, 
§. 176). 

Vessel construction and repairs: Credits for new construction remodeling and 
for new engines and motor repairs, nautical equipment and electronic naviga- 
tion apparatus available from the Federal loan fund. Interest reduction sub- 
sidies granted for projects having as their object an increase in productivity. 

Shrimp fishery: Identically worded laws of Lower Saxony and Schleswig- 
Holstein of February 16, 1953, respectively July 28, 1952, and the Federal 
Law of August 31, 1955, contain a basis for a market regulation of the shrimp 
fishery. 

Under the provision of the shrimp law the fodder shrimp catches have to 
pe offered exclusively to kiln-drying and fishmeal companies. The dried prod- 
uct produced by these plants must be offered to Deuko, the agency which is 
responsible for reconciling supply with demand. In order to stabilize landings 
and prices the Government is empowered to restrict the catch of shrimp tem- 
porarily. Fodder shrimp marketing, however, is regulated not only as to 
quantity ; the fisherman receives a fixed price for his landings; similarly, the 
kiln-drying establishments can dispose of their dry product only at a fixed price 
which is instituted by price-fixing authorities. 

Deuko engineers the marketing of dry product between kiln-drying plants and 
a fixed circle of customers who obligate themselves to take over the entire annual 
production of dried shrimp at fixed prices and to pay for it, promptly, and if 
necessary, to arrange for storage. 

ICELAND 


(1) Subsidies: A trawler-owner committee found in 1954 that the trawler 
fleet had operated at a loss. In spite of a state subsidy of 2,000 krénur per 
trawler and day at sea the trawler fleet had such losses in 1954 that a general 
lay-up of the fleet was threatened, although there was no hitch in the market- 
ing of the catch. 

The owners of cutters have been supported so far by granting of “boat money.” 
The boat money is distributed in such a manner that for half of the catch 
receipts so-called A-certificates are given out which are sold by the fishery 
association at a premium to Icelandic importers as import rights. The im- 
porters may take over these import rights and pay—to the extent that they 
want to import with them merchandise from the OEEC countries and the dollar 
area—a premium of 60.5 percent, for imports from the clearing countries a pre- 
mium of 25 percent. These premiums are distrubuted pro rata to the cutter 
owners and are intended to lower the operating costs of the boat operating com- 
panies. An indirect subsidy of this sort has been granted to the cutter owners 
already since 1951. 

(2) Financing: Fishery fund law submitted to the Icelandic Parliament 
on November 5, 1954; the law is intended to serve the interest of the develop- 
ment of the Icelandic fish industry and is to replace Law No. 34 of 1943. The 
main purpose of the new legislation is to make available to shipyards favorable 
loans for motor vessels. 

Loans can be granted for vessels and for processing establishments and other 


‘enterprises which serve the fishery and the utilization of fish products. 


Loans are also granted by the fishery loan department of the National Bank. 
The new law proposes a consolidation of the Fishery Loan Fund and the fishery 
loan department of the National Bank. 

The financing of fishermen’s huts is a new activity of the fishery fund. These 
huts along the coastline serve for the storage of gear and bait. 

Inasmuch as the sum total of new loans exceeds the means of the fishery fund 


‘an agreement was reached between the fund and the Development Bank of Ice- 
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land in accordance with which means are put at the disposal of the bank to en- 
able it to grant loans for the construction and improvement of larger processing 
plants and freezing facilities. Smaller building projects are financed by the 
fishery fund. 

(Commercial Fisheries Review, vol. 20, No. 9, September 1958, pp. 85-86.) 

Export fund: Export fund bill passed: The Icelandic Government's long. 
awaited export fund bill was passed on May 29, 1958. ‘The bill is the result of 
protracted research, internal debate, and compromises over the problem of how 
to meet the inflationary deficit in the state budget and the kindred prob. 
lem of the growing gip between Icelandic costs and world fish prices, as reflected 
in the deficit in the export fund. 

At first glance the new law might give the impression that the new scheme 
will make the existing complex multiple exchange rate system even more com- 
plex. But for all its detail, the new law represents a considerable simplifieation, 
as regards imports, exports, and invisibles, compared to the 43 different effective 
rates of exchange in the system which it replaces. 

Although the official rate of exchange will remain at 16.32 krénur to the U.S. 
dollar (buying rate 16.26), the effect of the act can be summarized most easily 
as establishing, for the majority of currency transactions, an effective devalua- 
tion of 35 percent, or a selling rate of approximately 25.30 kroénur to the dollar, 
For these transactions, importers and other purchasers of foreign exchange will 
pay a conversion fee of 55 percent, and—as an innovation, from the prewar sys- 
tem, purchases of krénur with foreign exchange will be credited with a 55-per- 
cent premium. This applies to tourists, foreign embassies, and even drawings 
on foreign loans, but not to the official krénur purchases of the Defense Force or 
the contractors thereto, and to certain other minor receipts. 

A most important innovation in the new act is to equalize the supported prices 
paid for groundfish, delivered to processors, whether from motorboats or trawl- 
ers, thus ending the discrimination from which trawlers suffer under the present 
system. Herring fisheries will still receive a lower level of export supports, but 
the margin below cod and other groundfish is narrowed. (U.S. Embassy dispatch 
from Reykjavik dated June 2, 1958.) 

Following is a comparison of the percentage level of supports on f.o.b. export 
prices, under the old system and that proposed in the bill. The fisheries would, 
under the new plan, be required to pay a conversion fee of 55 percent on fuel, 
imported nets, and other supplies from abroad which at present they can pur- 
chase free of any special currency or import fees: 


Iceland’s present and future support levels for fisheries 


Present sup- | New support 





port levels levels 
— paaeitale pee dod PS Se 

All fish except herring: Percent Percent 
Motorboats___. Secs tiinwmes é vee be ies eee a 55. 7 | 80.0 
Trawiers..<.2... PFO abt pie cotta theta Od te bine : 42.0 | 80.0 

Herring: | 
as ot oa keh 5 Fale cman seashisk ike Rsadiewiumsesnd 19.3 | 55.0 
I igo nicae ancknicadesdaadbocsdane _ 7 enol 40. 6 | 70.9 
' 





The bill originally provided for a level of only 50 percent for the north coast 
herring fisheries, but this was raised to 55 percent. The barrels for the coming 
summer season’s herring have already been purchased, but next year, when the 
industry will have to pay the conversion fee on such imported supplies, the 
demand will be insistent that herring should be placed on the same support 
level as groundfish. 

’ayments under the new law are also equalized in the case of iced fish sold 
abroad, thus ending a form of discrimination objectionable to trawler owners. 
This is achieved by granting them the 55-percent exchange premium on the foreign 
currency which they turn in to the banks from their sales, plus an additional 
25 percent on the f.o.b. value of the catch to equal the 80-percent compensation 
for all groundfish exports. 

Since the export industries will have to pay an estimated IKr 202 million 
(US$12.4 million) annually in fees on their fuel oil, nets, ete., the increased 
supports are extended to leave the motorboat operators in much their present 
position, but will give some additional relief to trawlers. 
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To add to its complexity, Icelandic foreign commerce is characterized not 
merely by supports to the export fisheries, but by taxes on these exports as well, 
which one Althing member described as taking money from one pocket and 
putting it into another. The existing law provides for a 2.25-percent export 
fee on fisheries products, whose proceeds are divided as follows: 74 percent to 
fisheries loan fund (to purchase new vessels) ; 4 percent to fisheries research 
(on new processing methods) ; 4 percent to Union of Icelandic Fishing Vessel 
Owners; and 18 percent to fisheries experimental fund (on new catch methods). 

The new law, as amended by the Althing, adds a surcharge to this fee of 65 
percent of which eleven-thirteenth will go to the fisheries fund, one-thirteenth 
to the experimental fund, and one-thirteenth to the fisheries department of the 
University Research Institute. 

NORWAY 


(1) Financing of gear purchases: Government subsidies for the acquisition 
of fishing gear and fishing tackle. Norway, fisheries and fish processing, 
Oslo, 1949. 

(2) Direct price support: Equalization fund established for the purpose of 
increasing the income of domestic fish producers in the event of a decline in 
fish prices. The fund is built up by the levy of small sales taxes on most types 
of fish and fishery products. The administration of this program is covered 
from general revenue funds. Consular report (Oslo) No. 19, July 7, 1952. 

(3) Financing of production and marketing operations: Norwegian State 
Fisheries Bank, a government organization, grants loans for— 

(a) the purchase, remodeling, or major repair of fishing craft, (0) fish-ware- 
housing and manufacturing facilities, (¢) purchase of equipment, and (d) to 
mortgage institution. Details listed separately. 

(4) Marketing—Government ownership of facilities : 

(A) Government owns a freezer and a filleting plant and has invested in 
additional cold storage, icehouse, and freezing facilities. Also has constructed 
bait sheds which it leases to fishermen’s cooperatives. 

(B) Exclusive distribution of fishery products by certain fishery organizations 
under statutory protection granted by government. 

(C) Promotion of export trade by: 

(a) Appointment of fisheries attachés abroad, 

(b) facilitating travel abroad by represenatives of the fishery industry, 

(c) conclusion of international barter trade agreements involving the 
export of Norwegian fishery products under conditions favoring the domes- 
tic fishing industry. 

(5) Sponsorship of cooperatives : 

(A) Grants-in-Aid by government to fishermen’s cooperatives, primarily to 
assist in the formation of such organizations. 

(B) Exclusive right for sale granted to some cooperatives. Act of June 18, 
1988. 

(6) Special distress-area relief: War-ravaged Finmark and North Troms are 
benefiting from the institution of a special relief program. Government con- 
structed two fish processing plants capable of performing a variety of processing 
operations. 

(7) Education: Free training to fishermen in navigation and related matters 
provided in fishermen’s schools. Family allowance paid for the 3-month school 
term, in addition. 

(8) Administration and research: Administrative setup includes 

(a) Ministry of Fisheries with two divisions, fisheries division and marketing 
division, 

(b) Directorate of fisheries which acts in executive as well as advisory 
capacity. 

Functions of fisheries division: (a) Legislation relative to the prosecution of 
fishing operations, (b) international fisheries conventions and treaties, (c) 
questions affecting the social conditions of the fishermen, ete. 

Functions of the marketing division: (@) Production problems, (b) dis- 
tribution problems, (¢) quality control, (d@) development of the fishery trade, 
(e) development of fish processing industries, (f) export problems. 

Functions of the directorate of fisheries: (a@) Statistics, information, and 
economic research (conducted by the administrative department), (0) coopera- 
tives, vocational training, and social conditions (administrative department), 
{¢) processing, marketing, and quality control (administrative department), 
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(ad) biology of food fishes, study of oceanographic conditions ( oceanographic 
institute), (¢) technological studies (technochemical research institute), (f) 
construction and direction of fish-processing plants (building and engineering 
department). 

Import monopoly: There is an import monopoly on fishing gear since February 
13, 1953, in Norway. The price of fishing gear was kept low by subsidies paid 
to the Norwegian gear manufacturing firms which since 1948 came out of the 
“herring fund” which is made up of the contributions of the fishermen them. 
selves. On February 1, 1954, the subsidies were discontinued in spite of all 
protests. This action was taken as the result of the choice which was offered 
the herring marketing cooperative by the negotiating committee of the Govyerp. 
ment to either lower herring prices or to let the prices of gear go up by dis- 
continuance of the subsidies. The association indicated a preference for the 
latter. 

Since the high cost of gear was allegedly having an adverse influence on the 
brisling fishery, all fishery associations in this fishery proposed at their annual 
convention on December 7, 1954, that the subsidies to gear manufacturers be 
resumed, this time, however, out of budgetary funds rather than out of the 
herring fund. 

Minimum wage: The Norwegian fishery associations believe that the intro- 
duction of a guaranteed minimum wage is the best means for abolishing the 
existing shortage of crews. (The low remuneration in the fisheries is considered 
to be the principal reason for the transfer of youth to other industries and the 
consequent increase in the average age of fishermen in some of the regional 
fisheries. ) 

To investigate the possibilities of introducing a minimum wage guarantee 
a committee was set up by royal decree on November 27, 1953. In January 
1955, this committee recommended the organization of a state guarantee fund 
with a capital of 5 million kroner. The disbursements of this fund were to be 
financed by contributions from the fishermen. The fishermen were to be guaran- 
teed a minimum wage of 60 kroner a week for the duration of the fishery. The 
contributions of the fishermen were to be 3 kroner a week per fisherman and 
1 kroner a week additionally per fishing craft for each fisherman. The proposal 
contained a provision that the guarantee should extend only to craft exceeding 
30 feet in length with a minimum crew of three, as long as the craft participated 
at least 4 successive weeks in a particular fishery. The committee proposed 
that the new system should not be instituted for all fisheries simultaneously, 
but should be instituted gradually to make possible the gathering of observations 
on the success of its operation. The question who should contribute was also 
considered. It was decided that all fishermen on the fisheries covered by the 
guarantee fund were to contribute. 

The Minister of Fisheries * * * indicated in March 1954 that the new order 
were to become effective on January 1, 1956, and that the legislation were to 
be submitted to the Parliament in 1955 * * * . In April 1955 * * * the Goy- 
ernment advised the industry of the difficulties connected with the institution of 
the proposed guarantee system and indicated that the matter was set aside 
for the time being. 

Price policy: The raw-fish marketing law of December 14, 1951, No. 3 covers 
the marketing of nearly all species of fish and shellfish and fishery byproducts, 
Paragraph 2 of this law provides that the marketing of the catches of Nor- 
wegian and foreign fishing craft landed in Norway is in the hands of the mar- 
keting associations of the fishermen. The price scales set up by these associa- 
tions must be confirmed by the Government. The associations are entitled to 
introduce catch restrictions if the situation in the market warrants such meas- 
ures. Catch restrictions relating to the fisheries in far away waters, however, 
require the consent of the King. 

The fishermen’s marketing associations a long time ago already had started 
to construct their own fish processing plants as well as had set up their own 
organizations for the export of fishery products. In general, they are anxious 
to achieve complete vertical integration in order to avoid “exploitation by the 
middlemen.” 

Under the provisions of the law of December 14, 1951, the fishermen’s market- 
ing organizations do not have a monopoly position with respect to the secondary 
marketing and processing of fish since the law confined itself to primary mar- 
keting. Under the law of December 14, 1951, the marketing organizations of the 
fishermen have a monopoly only for the inland marketing of fish through retail 
channels. 
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The pegging of minimum prices for fish is a function of Government authori- 
ties; it is done with the cooperation of the fishermen’s marketing organizations. 
In January 1955 the Nordland Fylkes Fiskarlag had the following to say with 
respect to prices and market conditions: “The discontent of the fishermen with 
price and marketing conditions has grown from year to year * * *, The rea- 
son for this stems from the fact that the minimum prices which have been in- 
stituted are too low in relation to what the fish in reality could bring. This 
has produced a situation under which the fishermen who dispose of their catches 
in centrally located markets where the competition among fish buyers is great 
often at premium prices whereas the fishermen who are forced to land in small 
ports are forced to be satisfied for the most part with getting the minimum prices. 
These conditions are unprofitable for the fisherman to the extent that a change 
jsneeded. This change can best be achieved by having the Norwegian Raw-Fish 
Association take over the primary marketing of fish and have it settle with the 
individual fishermen’s associations. The policies of the Raw-Fish Association 
then can be directed toward achieving the highest possible prices. The prices 
will properly reflect the conditions of the market * * *.” 

The Nordland Fylkes Fiskarlag also pointed out that while the fishermen favor 
firm prices, these prices should not be held down to the level of the minimum 
prices. The firm prices should guarantee the producer, the processor, and the 
exporter a reasonable profit. Inasmuch as the price of fish, however, fluctuates 
with its utilization, an equalization of prices is necessary to guarantee the 
fisherman a “just price”. This equalization, however, can only be undertaken by 
the Norwegian Raw-Fish Association which is a sort of central organization for 
all fishermen’s associations. Atom 

The problem of firm prices for the catch of the fishermen is highly controver- 
sial, however. The opponents of firm prices point out first of all that a firm 
price for raw fish must by necessity remain on the low side to enable even those 
of the fish buyers who in free competition among bidders would fare rather 
badly in the market to buy fish from the fishermen at the pegged prices. 
Pegging would bring about relatively low prices in the primary market because 
the prices have to be pegged in a manner to allow all fish buyers a reasonable 
profit. Furthermore, a firm price for raw fish would necessitate distribution 
to the buyers on a quota basis which would create difficulties since every buyer 
naturally will feel that his quota is too low. “This again most likely will induce 
a buyer to offer the fisherman a higher price than the fixed price to insure him- 
self a supply in excess of his quota. As a consequence, there will be further 
difficulties between the fishermen and the appropriate marketing association 
which is obligated to direct the distribution of fish to the buyers in a manner 
that each one receives his quota in his turn.” 

To judge by the experiences of the Sunnmoere Romsdal fish-marketing asso- 
ciation a minimum price system is in a position to guarantee the fishermen the 
share of the minimum prices to which they are entitled only as long as the 
supplies of fish are short. Fixed prices bring about a decline in the quality 
of the fish offered for sale since the fish of premium quality do not bring more 
than the fish of lower quality. 

In April 1955 the Government appointed a committee to study the problem of 
fixed prices in the primary marketing of fish and to present proposals for a price 
structure under a fixed-price system. The additional tasks of the committee 
were to make recommendations with respect to the timing of the introduction 
of the new system and the measures that would have to be taken (with a thought 
at the direction of the catch into processor channels) to get it started, what 
geographic districts and what species were to be affected by the new regu- 
lations. Further subject of investigation were to be the effect of market regu- 
lation under a fixed-price system on processor and other distribution channels 
and whether it would be necessary to submit proposals to insure processing and 
export. Simultaneous attention with the object of achieving the best prices for 
the fisherman was to be paid to insuring the business and profitability of mar- 
keting and export enterprises. 

In September 1954 Prof. G. M. Gerhardsen in a lecture to the Economie 
Society in Oslo on the subject of “Fishing and Fishery Politics’ discussed the 
Whole scope of the problem of economic rationalization and pointed out funda- 
mentally new goals. 

Gerhardsen believes that, aside from the herring fleet, the capacity of the 
fishing fleet is too big in relationship to the catch results, the processing instal- 
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lations and the transport apparatus. “We have modernized in many fields ang 
spent much money on it but the modernization has taken place first of all ip 
the technical field. Now the time has come to take the next step and to stream. 
line in the proper sense and to look at the problem as a whole considering eco. 
nomie and social factors which is necessary to enable us to gradually harvest 
the fruits of technical progress.” 

Gerhardsen is of the opinion that a true modernization of the fishery must 
lead to centralization. He pointed to Newfoundland where large central insta}. 
lations have been set up and where the fishermen were gathered together in a 
few localities. The natural development in Norway tends to parallel that in 
other important fish-producing countries: concentration of capital in large cor. 
porations which are completely integrated. 

On the subject of prices—minimum prices for Norwegian fish products abroad 
cannot be set up because of competitive conditions: ““‘We cannot count on attain- 
ing prices in the world market which will cover the costs of our least efficient 
fishing operations.” 

A Newfoundland participant at the above conference disputes Gerhardsen. 
The better profit showing of the large companies in Newfoundland should not 
be explained in terms of the employment of bigger craft but to the newly con- 
structed filleting and freezing facilities. 


UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH IRELAND) 
(Source: Foreign Service Dispatch No. 1320, Nov. 29, 1956, and attachments) 


Subsidies for modernization of fishing fleet: A new bill (bill 7, Nov. 8, 
1956) to amend the provisions of the Whitefish and Herring Industries Act, 1953, 
relating to grants by the Whitefish Authority and the Herring Industry 
Board toward new vessels and engines and to the whitefish subsidy was pro- 
posed. The bill would raise to £17 million, and possibly to £19 million, the £10 
million subsidy limit provided under the 1953 act. The bill provided for grants 
toward the cost of converting coal-burning vessels to the use of fuel oil and for 
the extension of the period during which the whitefish subsidy may be paid. 

Grants are already available up till May 1963, under the Whitefish and Her- 
ring Industries Act, 1953, for building new near and middle water vessels (at 25 
percent of the cost for nonworking owners and 30 percent for working owners) 
and for installing new engines in vessels belonging to working owners (at 30 per- 
cent of the cost). 

The new grants, which will mainly benefit nonworking owners, will be at the 
rate of 25 percent of the cost, and will be available up to March 1961. They 
may include a contribution to the cost of new ancillary engines for trawl 
winches, etc., Which may be necessary as a result of the conversion. 

The bill provides further sums of money and extends the period for payment 
of the subsidy available under the 1953 act to owners of near and middle waters 
and inshore vessels. The limit under the 1953 act is £10 million up to March 
31, 1958. The subsidy is no longer to be necessarily limited to grants on land- 
ings of whitefish or on voyages made for the purpose of catching and landing 
such fish, as under the 1953 act; it may take also any other form which the two 
Ministers may, with the approval of the treasury and both houses, prescribe. 

(1) Whitefish Authority: A five-member Whitefish Authority was appointed 
by the Government on September 6, 1950. On May 10, 1951 the Sea Fish Indus- 
try Act of 1951 was passed by Parliament. On July 27, 1951, the Government 
appointed a 50-member Whitefish Industry Advisory Council. The council is 
composed of members from all sections of the industry and has members repre- 
senting consumer interests. The authority has powers to “regulate, reorganize, 
and develop” the groundfish industry. The law pertains to all species of fish 
and shellfish except herring which is under the jurisdiction of the Herring 
Industry Board in Scotland. 

To cover the expenditures of the Whitefish Authority a general levy of half a 
penny per stone is collected at the primary marketing level. Shellfish and 
crustacea sales, however, are exempted from this levy. The levy is also col- 
lected in North Ireland since May 29, 1952. Levy was halved effective June 1, 
1953. The powers of the Whitefish Authority were extended by the Whitefish 
and Herring Industries Act of 1953. Under this law the authority was empow- 
ered to grant subsidies for the construction of new craft of less than 140-foot 
length as well as for new engines in certain cases. Up to that time the author- 
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ity had been empowered only to grant funds for research and exploratory fish- 
jpg. The law of 1951, however, already provided for loans for new vessel 
construction to be granted at the discretion of the Whitefish Authority. 


Becerpts from the annual reports of the authority 


(2) Catch restrictions: Trawler owners reimposed catch restrictions because 
of excess supplies in 1953; they laid up 20 percent of the fishing craft and re- 
stricted the sale of fresh fish to 70 percent of fishing capacity. The White Fish 
Authority expressed itself as follows on that score: “Although the provisions 
of the development plan of the trawler owners appear to be restrictive in prac- 
tice and are subjected within as well as outside the industry to frequent criti- 
cism, the authority is not of the opinion that these provisions to date have 
exercised any damaging influence on quantity and price. It is true that the 
owners—aside from the regulation of catch and sales—fix a minimum price but 
this price * * * is below the estimated average cost of production. In the 
view of the authority nobody can reasunably expect that the owners continue 
to catch more fish than the market will absorb and that large quantities are sold 
at uneconomic prices.” 

(Author) It is clear that the catch restrictions imposed by the trawler owners 
are ineffective as long as the importation of fish can proceed without regulation. 
The White Fish Authority, therefore, has made known its belief that an import 
regulation of marine fish which is in conformity with GATT and the catch re- 
strictions of the trawler owners is desirable to the British Government. The 
solution of the problem, however, is not simple. One must consider that the 
continued delivery of marine fish to the population at reasonable prices is in the 
national interest. 

“But the authority is of the view that the regulation through a statutory 
body is preferable to a return to (a) unregulated conditions which in time may 
undermine the efficiency of the fishing fleet in distant waters or (b) restrictions 
which are self-imposed by the fishery and which stir up suspicion and distrust.” 
(See: White Fish Authority, Third Annual Report.) 

In contrast to the fisheries in nearby and middle-distant waters the fishery in 
distant waters is not subsidized. 

The parties participating in the fishery in distant waters outlined a develop- 
ment scheme in 1950 to prevent overfishing and supply gluts to bring the fleet 
up-to-date and to stabilize market conditions, i.e., to plan and develop the fisheries 
in an economic manner. The scheme was completely successful so that it is to 
be continued until 1960. 

To prevent overfishing and to improve the quality of fish old craft are being 
shelved as Soon as new ones are put into service. Under the development scheme 
minimum prices are fixed which take into consideration the size of the landings 
and the seasons. 

Under the provisions of the white fish industry scheme 1953, of August 11, 
1953 (retroactive to July 31, 1952) subsidies for the construction and equipment 
of fishing craft granted in addition to loans in the near and middle distant 
waters fishery. 


The miscellaneous activities of the Authority 
The White Fish Authority has very broad powers covering every phase of 
activity that can be considered of import to the fishing industry. Its annual 
reports reveal that among the subjects for consideration recurring at regular 
intervals are the following : 
1. Production : 
(a) Distant water fishery: 

(1) The price-fixing and catch restriction powers of the develop- 
ment scheme which is operated by the trawler owners and import 
regulation. Because of the interrelationship of these problems 
and because of the vulnerability to attack of self-regulation by the 
industry the Authority favors transfer of regulatory powers to a 
statutory body. 

(b) Near and middle water fishery : 

(1) Loans for vessels. 

(2) Loans for reconditioning vessels. 

(3) Loans for nets and gear. 

(4) Grants toward the cost of new vessels and in some cases of 
new engines. 
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(5) Subsidy: A combination of payments is made in respect of 
voyages undertaken and fish landed and sold for human consump- 
tion (the subsidy is paid to cover the losses of vessels under yp- 
favorable market conditions for the express purpose of encouraging 
the fishermen to continue in the pursuit of their occupation), 

2. Marketing: 

(a) Processing: 

(1) Loans for processing plants. 

(2) Construction of facilities by the Authority. 

(3) Negotiations by the Authority with the fishermen for the 
disposal of surpluses to reduction factories. 

(b) Marketing: 

(1) Assistance to cooperative organizations. Grants (for forma- 
tion and administrative costs) are given and loans (for capital 
expenditures) to new and existing co-ops are made. 

(2) Assistance in the formation of special marketing schemes, 

(c) Distribution. 

(1) Authority intervention in freight rate development negotia- 
tions. 

(2) Financial assistance for improvement of premises of dis- 
tributors. Attempts have been made to obtain government approval 
for the granting of loans for these purposes. 

(d)} General. 

(1) Publicity: Funds are allocated for intensive industry adver- 
tising. In these activities the Authority is advised by the Publicity 
Liaison Committee. Publicity activities are also carried on by the 
British Trawlers’ Federation. 

(2) Registration of retail traders. 

3. Research, experiment, and training. 

(a) Technological research. ; 

(1) Experiment on the freezing of fish at sea. 

(2) Use of antibiotics in fish preservation. 

(b) Exploratory fishing. 

(c) Distribution research. 

(d) Promotion of training, maintenance grants for trainees; training 
of crews; training of staffs of distributors. 

(e) Economic surveys: Survey of distributive costs and earnings; 
economic study of fish distribution; statistics on fish prices. Note: the 
research and training activities are either supported out of funds avail- 
able to the Authority or carried on in collaboration with the Food In- 
vestigation Organization of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research or the Vessel Owners’ Development Committee and miscal- 
laneous Government departments. 

Coastal fishery : 

(1) Financing: The construction of craft for the coastal fishery has been 
supported through granting of loans and subsidies already since 1945 under the 
provisions of the Inshore Fishing Industry Act of 1945. The White Fish and 
Herring Industries Act of 1953 extended the scope of the financial assistance. 

(c) The White Fish Subsidy. 

Subsidy to Near and Middle Water Vessels: 

65. The subsidy, which has been given on near and middle water vessels since 
1950, amounted in the financial year 1955-56 to £805,516 in England and Wales 
and to £722,242 in Scoland. The total of £1,527,758 compares with £1,548,401 in 
the previous financial year. 

66. The payment of subsidy up to the 31st of July 1955, continued to be gov- 
erned by the White Fish Subsidy (United Kingdom) Scheme. 1954 (S.1. 1954, 
No. 1024), which came into operation on August Ist, 1954. For near and mid- 
dle-water vessels the Scheme provided for a combination of payments made in 
respect of voyages undertaken and fish landed and sold for human consumption. 
The voyage payments were on a sliding scale, dependent upon the financial 
results of each voyage and varying according to the type of boat and the area 
fished. The payments for fish landed were at a flat rate of 4d. per stone for all 
gutted and certain species of ungutted fish and 3d. per stone for all other 
species of ungutted fish. The White Fish Subsidy (United Kingdom) Scheme, 
1955 (S.I. 1955, No. 1159) provided for the continuance of subsidy payments at 
the same rates and under the same conditions from August 1st to December 31st, 
1955. 
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67. When the latter scheme was made Ministers said that it was an interim 
measure and that they intended to introduce a revised scheme, which would 
take into account the current position in the industry, before the end of the year. 
The White Fish Subsidy, (United Kingdom) No. 2 Scheme, 1955 (S.I. 1955, No. 
1937), embodying a number of modifications of the existing arrangements, was 
made by Ministers on December 14th, 1955, and came into operation on the ist 
January, 1956. For near and middle water vessels in the Scheme continued the 
combination of voyage and landings payments. In addition, it provided for a 
similar combination of payments in respect of seine-net vessels of 70 feet or less 
which normally made voyages of at least 8 days. Voyage payments as under 
earlier schemes, were to be made on a sliding scale dependent upon the financial 
results of each voyage, the type of vessel and the area fished. The rates in re- 

t of motor vessels were, in the main, unchanged. For steam vessels in- 
creased rates were provided, which were designed to take account of the in- 
creased costs of vessels of this type, principally the rise in the price of coal. 
The fishing grounds in respect of which a higher rate of voyage payments ap- 
plied were extended to cover the Shetland as well as the Faroe grounds: a 
higher rate of voyage payment was also extended to vessels of 100-120 feet in 
length engaging in three-ship pair fishing. The rate of subsidy payable in re- 
spect of landings for all near and middle water vessels was reduced to 2d. per 
stone for all gutted and certain species of ungutted fish and to 1d. per stone for 
other ungutted fish. This scheme governed the payment of subsidy until July 
Zist, 1956. 

Subsidy to Inshore Vessels: 

68. The amount of the subsidy paid to inshore fishermen during the financial 
year 1955-56 was £211,018 in England and Wales, £476,435 in Scotland, and 
£26,855 in Northern Ireland. The total of £714,578 compared with £619,521 in 
the previous financial year. 

69. Since 1950 the subsidy for inshore vessels had been at the rate of 10d. 
per stone for all gutted and certain species of ungutted fish and 8d. per stone 
for other ungutted fish landed and sold for human consumption. These rates 
continued to apply up to December 31, 1955, under the provisions of the 1954 
and the 1955 Subsidy Schemes. From January 1, 1956, the rates were reduced 
to 8d. per stone and 6d. per stone respectively by the 1955 No. 2 scheme (see 
above). These rates were to apply to July 31, 1956. 

Small Ports Marketing Scheme: 

83. Consultations were held during the year on the Authority’s proposal to pro- 
mote a scheme for the marketing of inshore fish, which would, they hoped, insure 
more stable prices for the fishermen and spread their earnings more evenly over 
the year. Its main features, which were described in the Second Annual Re- 
port, were: (a@) the prescriptions by the Authority of minimum prices; (b) 
the establishment at a port or group of ports of a price stabilization fund, to 
which the fishermen would pay a small proportion of the receipts from the sale 
of their catches; (c) the use of the fund to purchase fish unsold on the market; 
(d) the disposal by the Authority of this fish for freezing, salting and reduc- 
tion to fishmeal, and the payment of the proceeds into the fund. The scheme 
would come into operation only at ports where a substantial majority of the 
fishermen were in favor of it. 

84, The scheme, when presented to the inshore fishermen’s organizations, also 
provided for various forms of marketing assistance at ports where the fishermen 
did not wish or were too few to adopt a prices stabilization fund. The pro- 
posals were welcomed by the Scottish fishermen’s associations and accepted 
by representative organizations in England and Wales. The wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ associations, whom the Authority also consulted, offered no objection 
of principle. After the consultations, the Authority revised the draft and sub- 
mitted it to Departments for preliminary consideration; this step was taken 
in order to avoid delay after the scheme had been formally published and sub- 
mitted Ministers. 

Subsidies for whitefish and herring industries: 

Details of the amounts of subsidy paid to the whitefish and herring industries 
of the United Kingdom were given recently by the Minister of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food. The Minister stated that the total amount authorized by 
the White Fish and Herring Industries Acts, 1953 and 1957, for subsidies was 
£17,000,000 (about US$47.7 million) which might be increased by order to 
£19,000,000. (US$53.3 million). 

The total amount paid under these acts to June 30, 1958, was £12,523,690 
(US$35.1 million). The amount still available from July 1, 1958, was therefore 
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£4,476,310 (US$12.6 million) or £6,476,310 (US$18.2 million) if the full amount 
of £19,000,000 was made available. 

Under the acts of 1953 and 1957 the whitefish subsidy had been payable singe 
August 1, 1953, and the herring subsidy since May 13, 1957. (Fish Trade 
Gazette, August 2, 1958.) 

[Item 14] 


FISHING VESSELS REQUISITIONED DURING WoRLD War II 


During World War II information obtained from various governmental ang 
industry sources indicated that the armed services requisitioned, for varying 
periods, 738 vessels. Since the craft requisitioned were the newer, and more 
productive, vessels, it was estimated that they accounted for about 25 percent 
of the productive capacity of the fleet. The types of vessels requisitioned were 
as follows: 


Type Number 
NT ai ai cewitnceltiieres dnt cicenes domninihciowes thminenesinwaidoennee enn betaine 164 
RD OR i aii anes otic crtibsicnsweees marttniarecitn witiinnnensidoldnciienae 122 
PRONE INTE, 1000 5 ho a a i i hak a 118 
PGE SN IMIR atts ed ea Se oe 5 en 42 
ere SEI iis i i ed cece 58 
SUPINE NN IN iis Sik chiki hes cid hed ek Ee bi och inte meas 27 
Ra in a ign niin ccna cnn ca men hanes ok 62 
PINNDD: RUT ois er iemnctinen anna nsanakneed seals Sen 48 
UG a i ee eee nh eee edb cskn ied 99 

Total 7 


1 Except menhaden. 


The total number of vessels in the United States and Alaska fishing fleet for 
the World War II years follows: 


Year: Number 
Ma aS ter Si ial ch lan cc hae on ik cs tls on by et hahaa 5, 388 
ka i Sa ai sila heen dale tiled nied iis wm dade mnths valde lian 5, 506 
sla aa anit eens ncaa ih dns abd hae sateen ca bola 5, 981 
nk ia iad ik dus Gordan Sas on thal es techie tas cdc he hah 6, 92 


[Item 15] 


EXAMPLE OF CONSTRUCTION SuspstpDy ON New FISHING VESSELS IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND, CANADA 


Canada has a twofold aid plan; a direct Federal subsidy of $165 per gross 
ton and a provincial subsidy that varies, with some provinces making no grant 
and others adding a limited grant to the federal subsidy. The example used 
here is that of Newfoundland, which has a provincial subsidy. 

To construct a 46-foot 6-inch long liner of 25.26 gross tons at a cost of $19,301: 











Newfoundland long liner: Subsidy 
I RS ss i alr NS tt beac i cn i ee acid ean 1955 
Ren III fo ot ce ee Sed odd an nha s JevtttesatieacR cigs 46 ft. 6 in. 
en oii i ed cee kal. dk a ae 25.26 
PII i Deets Rak aide cas ae dee as v6) 

Original capital: 

Bb Osi beceseecudad inal ead no oes exh en $12, 000 
a hs Sica Bara aR asec sd Aisne clan ach tial ttl ia 5, 480 
aE rr airs aaa is ta ee sa nA ind betes Sioned icles sles shin aaa 200 
IE i iin icin eulinininninn a li a eae ames de 446 
NN Sas ni cit Ra et ls ec i sect le htc ots cb ene Nil 
ithe eis 5s tak i hi Reg le its is writ god as 1,175 

Wes. rere Bd Altec beleceasanesliaed é = sccluia acto 19, 301 

Federal assistance *____-_------ teh. pois 5 ides 3. asbiee 4, 168 

Provincial bounty *___-~~- iets ack Mii line igh Mladen ie 4, 000 

ei ang netsh tetas ase i sku deka 11, 133 

einanre CbMhi pa yubeRt ie bie ss en nn tens 2, 433 


1 Subsidy is 42.3 percent of cost of vessel. 
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Mr. Oxtver. I notice we have in the audience here a person whom 
[know very well from previous associations back in my congressional 
district 20 years ago, I may say. That is a long time to refresh your 
recollection on a person. Andy Pettis, who now represents, and has 
for some years, certain shipbuilder employee union organizational 
interests—I think that he might want to make a statement if we can 
take the time. 

Mr. BorK1n. We will be glad to hear you. 

They are ringing the bells, but we do have 15 minutes. We would 
be glad to hear from you. You might answer some of those questions 
that Chairman Bonner asked. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW PETTIS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE INDUS- 
TRIAL UNION OF MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, AFFILIATED WITH THE AFL-CIO 


Mr. Perris. My name is Andrew A. Pettis, vice president of the 
Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, 
afiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

Ithank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to say a few words. 
Ihave no prepared statement on this and I do not pretend to be any 
expert on the fisheries industry, although I do have some knowledge 
of it. 

As Congressman Oliver said, I am from the State of Maine. I am 
a native of the State of Maine. I came out of the shipyards in the 
Stateof Maine. And I am somewhat familiar with the fishing indus- 
try and the shipbuilding industry in New England, as I was the 
representative in New England of our union stationed in Boston for 
years, and I am acquainted with the tremendous change that took 
place in the fish industry in New England, particularly in the area 
of Boston, New Bedford, and Gloucester. 

Teven had a brother who was a fisherman until he had an accident 
and drowned while being abroad a fish trawler. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I am greatly pleased that you are 
trying to do something for the fishing industry. Jt. certainly needs 
something done for it. Knowing what transpired here before, there is 
no need of me going into any detail about the other nations of the 
world—Russia and Japan and the Scandinavian nations, Great Britain 
and all the rest—that are today rushing ahead with Government money 
to build up their fishing fleets. 

We are aware of the fact that for years—and we are concerned in 
our industry because the Russians and the Japanese were building up 
modern plants so that they could not only catch fish but process and 
can it aboard the same vessel. And we in the United States fell way 
behind in spite of the fact that today we know that economically we 
have to do something about not only the controls of the trading routes 
of the world, but also something abont the waters of the world, because 
of the great population increases, the explosions that they speak of, in 
which we find that for the first 200 years of this Nation, from approxi- 
mately 1650 to 1850, the population doubled, and in the next hundred 
years it doubled, and in the next less than 50 years it will double. 
So it is necessary for us as American people to make sure that we have 
the food to take care of all our people. 
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Now, I listened to the statements that were made by the representa. 
tives of the Department of Interior here. And I certainly am jp. 
pressed with the knowledge that they have of the fishing industry, and 
their desire to do something about it. 

I am not shocked by the fact that they want to build ships abroad, 
because we have experienced this type of thing by Government agep. 
cies since the end of World War II. We know what happened aj] 
over the world with counterpart moneys from the State Department 
and foreign aid money and so forth building up the shipyards of the 
world while we in this country were in one of the lowest stages we 
were ever in in shipbuilding and ship repairing. 

Mr. Boyxr1n. Right now we are that way, aren’t we? 

Mr. Perris. We are certainly that way, Mr. Chairman, and particu. 
larly so in the repair industry. 

Fortunately, because of the farsightedness of this committee back 
in 1936, and its alertness to the situation—and I might say particu. 
larly through the present chairman, Chairman Bonner, in keeping our 
merchant fleet alive, we have got something done in the new construc- 
tion yards in this country today. But the fact remains that the De- 
partment of Commerce, I believe, stated in a research that they made, 
an investigation into the shipbuilding industtry in this country, that 
we should be building 60 shipsa year. And we are not building any- 
where near that. 

As you know there are only 14 ships being provided for in the sub- 
sidy in the appropriation of the Department of Commerce in the cur- 
rent fiscal year of 1960. 

I listened to these gentlemen say that the shipyards of this country 
would be better off, no matter where these ships were built; and the 
first part of that I would say that it makes pure nonsense, because if 
they are built in Japan, or they are built in the United Kingdom or 
Germany or somewhere else, the workers in this country are not going 
to get any benefit out of that work. And the premise that this will 
make repair work for our shipyards, our small commercial yards that 
specialize in the building of fish trawlers, of course, is a falsity because 
of the fact that I know—I have worked with fishermen in shipyards. 
On their off season, they work generally in shipyards. And they are 
very competent. They are very ingenious in their workmanship, 
And, therefore, they can take care of their own ships, and very little 
repair work is put into the yards. The most of the repair work that 
you find out from the trawlers, comes from the large fishing companies 
that might own a fleet of trawlers. 

Mr. Dincetx. You are saying the crews do their own maintenance 
work ? 

Mr. Perris. They do all their maintenance work. They are very 
capable people in shipbuilding. Most of them—I can tell you that 
at one period in the State of Maine in the big shipyard that we had 
there, there were 32,000 people during the war working. The ma- 
jority of them were natives of the State of Maine, and most of them 
were fish people, who devoted their lives to fishing generally. 

And the record of that yard will show that even though it started 


from scratch, that we had one of the greatest performances in building | 


of tonnage of any shipyard in the world. 
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And I say that these people will get no benefit—these small ship- 
yards that are suffering today—and they are suffering all over this 
country. I am familiar with it, because we represent all types of 
shipbuilding work—naval, commercial, fishing, and pleasure boats. 
And the ones that are suffering the most are these that do specialize in 
the northeastern part of the country in this trawler work. 

[ noted that the previous speaker spoke in regard to the neighbor- 
ing Provinces of Maine. For instance, you have New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; and that they receive aid not only 
from the Provinces, but from the Federal Government of Canada. 

This, of course, is one of the reasons why, with the high tariffs 
that we have—or the low tariffs, rather, that we have in regard to 
fishing—that the New Engiand people are in dire straits at the present 
time. And I just want to say, Mr. Chairman—I know that you want 
to get going—you have further business—but I want to thank you 
for the opportunity of coming here and saying that my union fully 
supports the intent of this committee. 

We cannot speak, of course, about what the subsidy should be in 
regard to plants or other parts of the fishing industry that might 
need some assistance at this time. But in regard to Chairman Bon- 
ner’s statement or question in regard to what should be a formula for 
subsidies, I think that the formula that this committee worked out 
back in 1936 of 3314 percent to 50 percent might be a formula for 
shipbuilding. 

What the rest of it is I don’t know. I want to say that I know 
a little bit about the Japanese situation. I spent 2 months in Japan 
as a representative of our Government for the ICA. And I traveled 
from one end of Japan to the other, through the four main islands 
of Japan. I was into all types of industry, particularly the ship- 
building industry. And I would go further than the previous speaker 
in saying that the fishing industry of Japan is quasi-Government 
cartel; the shipbuilding industry as a whole is the same thing, as most 
of the major industries of Japan are. I sat for 2 solid hours in Kobe 
looking at moving pictures. In the Mitsubishi Shipyards that were 
focused on the type of work they did and the type of work that that 
company was involved in was the type of work that the Japanese 
economy and industry is built on. 

They build ships, they build airplanes, chemical industries, slot 
machines, and everything else that is in that country. And it is sub- 
sidized by the Government, outside of what we put in originally dur- 
ing the occupation and the administration of the Japanese Govern- 
ment by General MacArthur. 

I think that covers our position on it, Mr. Chairman. And I just 
want to say that on behalf of my union I want to thank the members 
of this committee for the splendid job they are doing, and the posi- 
tion they are taking with the Department of Interior on this. 

At this time the administration should be thinking of the full econ- 
omy of the country and not of any petty 5 and 10 cents economy to 
bring down the budget and try to impress the people of this country. 
The people of this country will be impressed only when we have a 
sound prospérous economy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Boyx1n. Do you have lots of good shipyards up there that could 
build these fishing boats ? 

Mr. Perris. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Borxrn. And men that know how ? 

Mr. Perris. They certainly have the know-how, just the same as 
‘you have them in Alabama, the people of Michigan have the game 
know-how, and the people of Maine know the same way, sir. And 
you will find that this is true, particularly in the fishing industry be- 
cause they have adapted themselves because of the situations they find 
themselves in—seasonal work—they have adapted themselves and 
have become ingenious in working out various types of industry along 
the waterfronts and the rivers. And they are very capable people. 
And the State of Maine has some very, very fine shipyards, smal] 
shipyards, that could do—and need at this time—well, I can cite you 
at Boothby the Sample Yards that was in business for years. Today 
the yard is in dire straits. And this is true of many of the yards— 
I am sure the Congressman can tell you—this is true of the yards 
in his district. 

Some old traditional shipyards that go way back into the history 
of this country have followed because of the fact they haven’t been 
able to keep up on trawler work. 

Mr. Boyxin. Let me ask you this question: If we do what this bill 
says and build these ships in foreign countries, our shipyards, by the 
time we ever got right, if we ever do, would be rotted down and gone, 
and the men who know how to build them would be dead, wouldn't 
they ? 

Mr. Perris. That is true, sir. 

And I think it is very important for this committee also to have in 
mind the fact that in an emergency such as we had in World War I 
and World War II, these people were the basic nucleous for building 
up our major shipyards in this country and turning out the ships. 
For defensive reasons, these people should be maintained in those 
shipyards. 

Mr. Boyx1n. That was Congressman McCormack who just called 
me, our great leader from up there; and Mr. Oliver who is on the big 
committee has talked to me every single day since we started that. 
And Tom Rice has just been here, and he has done a super job, And 
our chairman, Mr. Bonner, is very much interested. And Mr. Dingell 
really knows more about it than any of us. 

But at this time before I get to Mr. Dingell, I want to be sure that 
Congressman Jim Oliver of Maine gets to ask his friend some questions. 

Mr. Ottver. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I will make this very short. I merely think for the record that we 
should emphasize the importance of your statement here, today, Andy, 
for the reason that you represent not only people who are engaged 
in shipbuilding in Maine and in New England, but all over the coun- 
try. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Perris. That is true, Congressman. 

Mr. Ortver. And that there are many, many yards over the country 
that would benefit from a shipbuilding program to rejuvenate the 
fisheries fleet—not only of New England, but the fisheries fleets all 
over thiscountry, also. Isn’t that true? 
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Mr. Perris. That is very true. And you are acquainted, I am sure, 
with the fact that back in about 1953 the Bath Iron Works built 
about 30 trawlers for the French Government with a loan from the 
[nited States, and that some of those trawlers were some of the best 
ships that any shipyard in the world ever turned out—the Bath Iron 
Workers at Bath, Maine. gt. 

Mr. Oxtver. I want to express my appreciation for the testimony 
my good friend has given here this morning. I feel as he does that 
this situation is something that we have to be greatly concerned about. 
And that I do feel without any equivocation, as I have stated before, 
that if there are going to be fishing vessels built for the purpose of 
rejuvenating the fisheries industry, then we had better stick to our 
gwn knitting and keep our own people busy doing the job. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Perris. You are absolutely right, Congressman. 

Mr. Boykin. Now, Andy, I want Congressman Dingell, who has 
been working so hard on this, to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Perris. I am well acquainted with what the Congressman has 
done. 

Mr. Boykin. Congressman Dingell. 

Mr. Perris. Being a vice president of a small union, I also have to 
get out around doing fieldwork as well as legislative work. 

Mr. Dincexu. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. I 
think a good case has been made for this bill as it is written. I am not 
gong to support anything that would have construction of ships 
abroad. 

Mr. Borxry. Do you think any member of this committee would ? 

Mr. Drncetx. I haven’t heard any expression by this committee 
that would indicate anybody would support construction of ships 
abroad. 

I think it would be a very destructive thing. I think it would be 
the first chink in what little protection we have been able to give our 
shipbuilders over here. 

Mr. Boykin. If we did this, wouldn’t we have to do every industry 
thesame way in the United States ? 

Mr. Ottver. May I supplement what you have said, Congressman, 
by asking you this question: Do you feel that this legislation, if it had 
the section deleted with regard to construction differential subsidies, 
and in its place the section which has been recommended by the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries—that this bill would have a possibility of being 
adopted by the House ? 

Mr. Dincexx. I don’t think the House would adopt it. I think 
over and above that—I think that it would be very destructive inso- 
faras the precedent we would establish for construction differentials— 
rather, for replacing construction differentials in the present law with 
regard to large oceangoing ships, cargo vessels, and so forth, with con- 
struction in foreign yards, because the same principle applies to one 
that would apply to the other. 

Mr. Outver. So, as a matter of fact, the implications of this pro- 
posal of your commercial fisheries goes far beyond the particular 
objective which we are trying to reach—which is commendable—to re- 
Juvenate the fisheries fleet of the country. We should defeat our own 
purpose by having language—or trying to have language—within the 
bill which would defeat any possibility of its acceptance by the House, 
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Mr. Dinceit. That is right. 

Mr. Outver. I am sure that you, and I know that I, would find ig 
very difficult to try to defend such a bill with our colleagues, 

Mr. DinceEtu. I can see constructing our automobiles abroad, 

Mr. Boykin. Constructing everything abroad. 

Mr. Dincexi. That is right. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Well, thank you very much. 

Do you have anything you would like to put in the record, Mr 
Pettis? 

Mr. Perris. No, I haven't, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Anderson, you are always very helpful to ag, 
Is there anything you would like to say that would be helpful to us? 

Mr. Anpverson. No, sir. I think everything has been covered 
amply by Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. Xavier. 

Mr. Xavier. Do you have time for me? 

Mr. Boyxry. We will try to make time. 


STATEMENT OF MAL XAVIER, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Xavier. I don’t have too much to say. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already given my testimony last week, And 
I was back for any questioning that you might have today. 

Mr. Boykin. Well, I think your testimony is good. And your 
organization is always good. I have been listening here to Charlie 
Jackson, whom I love and respect. It seems to me like a hundred 
years, but it hasn’t been but a quarter of a century. He isa t 
man. And we are glad that you put in the statement that you did the 
other day. 

Are there any questions you all would like to ask Mr, Xavier? 

Mr. Outver. Having known Charlie Jackson very well in the past 
and in previous association with this committee, I am sure that any 
personal representative here would be making statements that 1 would 
feel very generally sympathetic to. 

And I understand the witness has made a previous statement? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. And it is in the record. He made a written 
statement. 

Thank you very much. 

I wonder if Tom Rice would like to say anything further at this 
time. He has been so good about helping us. 

Mr. Rice. No, Mr. Chairman, except to urge action. by this sub- 
committee. Time is running against us exactly as it did last year 

Mr. Boyxrn. Yes. 

Mr. Rice. And I am in hopes that we will have this question re 
solved before this Congress adjourns. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I hope so. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. We are certainly going to try to do that. 

Thank you very much. 

The committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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